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PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


By William Howe Downes. 


ROM the time of Copley down to 
F our own day the American 

school of art has always been 
strong in skillful portrait painters; 
and it is so still. Robert Gordon 
Hardie is one of the most conspicu- 
ously and deservedly successful of the 
contemporary practicians in this 
branch of the painter’s calling, and to 
seek the sources of his power and ex- 
plain the qualities which go to the per- 
fecting of his work is the aim of the 
present paper. 

The successful pursuit of portrait- 
ure demands a combination of intel- 
lectual, moral and physical faculties, 
the co-existence of which in any one 
individual is rare. Eugéne Fromen- 
tin, the French painter and _ critic, 
thought that there were but eight 
really great portraitists in the world— 
Titian, Rembrandt, Raphael, Sebas- 
tian del Piombo, Velasquez, Van 
Dyck, Holbein and Moro. I place 
the merit of likeness at the head of the 
list of qualities in a portrait. Without 
this the work may be, in various ways, 
of surpassing beauty and worth; but 
it is not a good portrait. Indeed, this 
is the very sine qua non. But what is 
a likeness? Not,as nine people out of 
ten might conceive it, an exact topo- 
graphical chart of a countenance, such 
as we see but too often; not a dead- 
and-alive image, which partakes of the 
character of a caricature, because it 
tells a part only of the truth and misses 
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the fine something which is of the 
most intimate significance; not a big 
colored photograph, nor a picture of 
fine clothes, furniture and other ac- 
cessories, with:a human being to play 
second fiddle to them. I might go on 
defining what is not a good likeness. 
What a good likeness is is not so easy 
to set forth. The painter must be a 
thoroughly competent draughtsman 
and a keen observer; he must be of an 
indomitable patience, and he must also 
be prompt to seize upon a transitory 
expression which reveals character. 
Executive ability of a high order must 
be allied with imagination and quick 
sympathies. The portrait painter re- 
lies upon his skill at first, but upon his 
intuitions at last. I do not think the 
blending of executiye ability and 
imaginative power is ‘sO very rare as 
it might be supposed; in fact, I am in- 
clined to think that first-rate executive 
ability implies a certain amount of im- 
agination,—that the faculty of manag- 
ing, ordering,. planning’ and shaping 
things and men, requiring foresight 
as it does, demands a temperament of 
the imaginative cast. It is a theory of 
mine that the conduct of great busi- 
ness enterprises to successful issues is 
based upon the active exercise of a 
bold imagination. Are we not too apt 
to credit the author, the artist and that 
ilk with the exclusive possession of 
imagination, because they do some- 
thing “out of their own heads,” as the 
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MR. HARDIE’S HOME AT BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


children say, and to ignore equal won- 
ders in the creation of colossal com- 
mercial, manufacturing and _ trade 
establishments? 

That the painter relies at first upon 
skill, but at last upon intuitions, illus- 
trates the true normal method of his 
growth; and there is nothing more im- 
portant for an artist than to begin at 
the beginning. It is all futile nonsense 
to try to talk high art into art stu- 
dents, who are trying to learn how to 
draw a nose so that it may not be mis- 
taken for a view of Mont Blanc. What 
the art student wants to know, what 
he should be taught, is the tricks of 
the trade, the how to do it; for there is 
a way of doing everything, as all old- 
timers know, and the art schools have 
no business to teach anything but 
methods and processes of doing 
things. The student who does not 
find this part of his education enough 
of a job while he is in school has yet to 
be born. A man does not become an 
artist by understanding Rembrandt 
first and learning to draw from the an- 
tique afterwards. Of course, there is 
no law against his indulging in patter 
about Botticelli and the Japanese by 
way of recreation during recess. The 
logical development of the painter 
should be from the A B C of art 


gradually upwards. 
Most of the very 
best painters began 
by being what I 
may call dogged 
draughtsmen, like 
the pupils of J. L. 
Gérome, for in- 
stance; —and_ this 
brings us back to 
Hardie. 

To break away 
from generalities, 
let us refer briefly 
to the facts in the 
history of our ar- 
tist which may 
have some bearing 
uponthe specializa- 
tion of his talent, 
the formation of 
his style, and the direction of his pow- 
ers. Robert Gordon Hardie was born 
in Brattleboro, Vt., March 29, 1854, 
being the only son of the late Major 
Robert Gordon Hardie and Frances 
Hyde Hardie. His grandfather was a 
Virginia planter of English descent. It 
is probable that more of his forbears 
were Scotch. His boyhood does not 
seem to have offered any very salient 
singularities, his attendance at the 
“district” school and the high school 
having been more or less desultory, 
and his predilection for the art of de- 
sign having early shown itself by the 
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production of caricatures, maps and 
sketches of all sorts, of the crude and 
audacious character common to such 
juvenile efforts. 

His bent for drawing having be- 
come more and more marked, he was 
finally allowed to go to New York, 
where, at 
the instance 
of Profes- 
sor Elie 
Charlier, at 
whose house 
he lived, he 
began a sys- 
tematic 
course of 
study in 
drawing at 
the schools 
of the Coo- 
per Insti- 
tute, the 
Academy of 
Design and 
the Art 
Students’ 
League. 
Then, act- 
ing on the 
advice of 
Professor 
Charlier, he 
went to 
aris t© 
continue his 
studies 
under the 
y Tf € 2 
French 
teachers at 


the Ecole MR. HARDIE IN 


des Beaux- 

Arts. In the fall of 1878 we find 
him writing home that, after wait- 
ing nearly six weeks, he has been ad- 
mitted to the school as a pupil of M. 
Gérome. He tells about his way of 
living. He and a friend have a studio 
together in the rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs, not far from the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. Then follows a de- 
scription of the place; it is a com- 
plete picture: 





“Our studio is on the second floor 
of a two-story building, is 20x20 feet, 
and about 18 feet high, being finished 
off to the gable roof. There is a sky- 
light and high side-light to the north- 
west, and two ordinary windows on 
the opposite side. Our furniture is 
exceedingly 
ordinary, 
and consists 
of two small 
iron bed- 
steads, two 
tables, three 
or four 
chairs, three 
easels, a 
small stove, 
and a few 
other neces- 
sary articles, 


The tables, 
chairs and 
some other 


things were 
purchased 
of some stu- 
dents about 
leaving 
Paris, for 
very little 
money, the 
stove cost- 
ing only 
nine francs, 
tables five 
francs each, 
and the 
chairs only 
one and a 
half francs. 
My part of 
the rent of 
the studio is nearly sixfrancs per week. 
I take my meals at a restaurant in the 
rue de Buci, where many of the stu- 
dents go, which costs me three francs 
per day, making the total cost of liv- 
ing twenty-seven francs, or $5.20 per 
week, which is the best I can do, and, 
as near as I can learn, is much less 
than that paid by the other students. 
Notwithstanding that we practice the 
greatest economy, we consider our- 


HIS STUDIO. 
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selves very pleasantly and comfort- 
ably situated.” 

In the same letter the voung man 
alludes to his visits to tre Leuvre 
and the Luxembourg galleries, pro- 
nounces the French the greatest paint- 
ers and 
sculptors of 
to-day, and 
mentions 
the kind- 
ness of M. 
Bartholdi, 
the sculptor. 

For five 
years Har- 
die worked 
diligently in 
the Ecole 
des Beaux- 
Arts, and 
as early as 
July, 1879, 
he received 
an honor- 
able men- 
tion. The 
vear follow- 
ing he sent 
a crayon 
portrait of a 
woman to 
the Salon. 
I translate 
from the 
AMoniteur des 
Arts, May 
21, 1880: © 

“This por- 
trait of a 
woman by 
Mr. Hardie, 
drawn with 
a rare affa- 
bility, ca- 
ressed by 
the artist’s 
crayon asa 
smiling infant is caressed with the 
hand,—this portrait of a woman who 
must have beamed with joy in con- 
templating her effigy, happy to be so 
well understood. Mr. Hardie does 
honor to foreign art, for, if he is of our- 





selves by his talent, it is to the United 
States of America that this distin- 
guished pupil of M. Gérome belongs.” 

Concerning the same crayon head, 
Octave Lacroix remarked in one of 
his articles on the Salon of 1880: 

“M. Har- 
die, un 
Americain 
dun grand 
talent, est 
lauteur Cun 
portrait de 
femme ou 
le fusain a 
penetré de 
meme les 
secrets, peu 
ac cessibles, 
cre i t-On, 
avec des 
moyens si 
élémen- 
taires et si 
incomplets, 
du modele 
et de la cou- 
leur. Crest 
la un por- 
trait vivant 
et parlant, 
plein de nat- 
urel et d’ex- 
pression, et 
qu’on peut 
rapprocher 
des mieux 
reussis.” 

[t is a pity 
to translate 
that “peu 
aecessibles, 
croit-on,”— 
if, indeed, it 
is translat- 
able. 


THE LATE MRS. ROBERT GORDON HARDIE. In the 


autumn of 
1880 our young débutant made a jour- 
ney down the River Loir, as he was 
feeling a little stale and needing a 
change of air. He passed nearly two 
months sketching in a little place 
called Vendome, on the banks of this 
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stream, which, by the way, is not to 
be confused with the more important 
river Loire. At Vendome he was hos- 
pitably entertained by the Marquis dé 
Rochambeau and his family at their 
castle, overlooking the picturesque 
valley of the Loir. The members of 
this family are the direct descend- 
ants of the Count de Rochambeau, 
who commanded the French troops 
at York- 
town. The 
cownts 
sword 
which he 
wore dur- 
ing the cam- 
paign in 
America is 
preserved 
in the cha- 
teau. The 
de Rocham- 
beau estate 
is so exten- 
that 
the avenue 
leading 
fromthe 
highway to 
the castle is 
almost two 
miles long 


. 
=? 


sive 


and it 15 
arched over 
by beech 
trees One 
hundred 
and seventy 
vears old. 
Hardie, 
having let- 
ters to the 
family, was 
received with open arms, and, after 
dining and breakfasting frequently at 
the castle, finally went to pass two 
days and nights there, during which 
the family, with the abbé and the cure 
of Thoré and Hardie as their guests, 
made a coaching excursion along the 
valley of the Loir to Ruillé-sur-Loir, 
where they were entertained at a cele- 
brated convent, and dined with the 
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Sister Superior in a style to rival Big- 
non of the Avenue de l’Opera. The 
Loir flows through one of the most 
beautiful portions of that beautiful 
land of France, and the coaching trip 
must have been a charming experi- 
ence, taking in, as it did, the quaint 
villages of Montoire and Troo, with 
their curious old houses dating back 
to the times of Henri IV. Hardie re- 
mained long 
at Ven- 
dome, after 
his pleasant 
hosts had 
gone back 
to their 
town resi- 
dence; and 
when he re- 
turned to 
Paris intime 
for the open- 
ing of the 
art school, 
he came well 
laden with 
studies of 
landscapes, 
heads, fig- 
ures and 
still - late, 
which _ elic- 
ited the 
welcome 
“Tres bien!” 
which is 
about as 
hearty as 
any phrase 


¢ of approval 
(9-H bee azrle, hat a teach- 


er will 

vouchsafe. 
As a sequel to this pleasant outing, 
Hardie was invited down to the Cha- 
teau de Rochambeau the following 
spring to spend several weeks and to 
paint the portraits of several members 
of the family. That same year (1881) 
he exhibited in the Salon a portrait of 
William St. Clair, of Washington, of 
which a correspondent wrote home 
that it was a fine likeness, a most ex- 
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HON. DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


cellent portrait, with a speaking ex- 
pression, adding the picturesque re- 
mark that “There is no etc. about this 
picture, ’—which, I take it, means that 
no mental reservations accompany his 
encomium. 

It was about the same story every 
successive year. The young man had 


struck his gait, and recognition, with 
those more tangible tokens of success, 
commissions for portraits, now be- 
came assured and substantial. In 1882 
he became a pupil of Cabanel. It has 
been stated in several biographical 
articles that he studied under Bonnat; 
but this is an error, as his only mas- 
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ters were GérOme and Cabanel. He 
continued to exhibit in the Salon as 


long as he remained in Paris. In the 
winter of 1882 he was in such demand 
for portrait work that he established 
himself in a better studio in the Ave- 
nue de Villiers. When he returned to 
Vermont it was difficult to recognize 
in the tall, bearded painter the young 
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HARDIE. 


MARCUS MORTON, 


“Bob” Hardie that the town of 
Brattleboro had known so well a few 
years before. But Brattleboro had 
and retains a high appreciation indeed 
of his brilliant achievements; and 
‘Bob” Hardie has long since been 
registered on the Brattleboro roll of 
honor, which shines with the lustre of 
such names as Larkin Mead, Mary 
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Wilkins, Mary Howe and William 


Morris Hunt—sculptor, author, singer 


and painter. 

Having traced in a fragmentary 
way the main outlines of our artist's 
careerup to the time of his graduation, 
up to his real entrance upon his pro- 
fessional labors, I have brought him 
to about the period when I first knew 
of him through his portraits—that is, 
about ten vears ago. In the National 
Academy 
of 1888 his 
full - length, 
life-size 
portrait of 
David Dud- 
ley Field, 
painted for 
the Court 
of Appeals 
at Albany, 
attracted an 
uicommon 
degree of 
attention, 
which was 
as much 
due to the 
intrinsic 
metit of the 
work itself 
asfto the 
celebrity of 
the subject. 
Following 
this striking 
work, the 
fine por- 
trait of 
James H. 
Beal, president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, served to 
introduce the artist to the public of 
this city. Ever since that time the 
artist has swung, pendulum-wise, 
between his New York and _ his 
Boston studios, with occasional so- 
journs with his mother in Brattleboro; 
and the list of his works stretches out 
impressively, to testify alike to his in- 
dustry and to the wonderful measure 
of favor he has received. Also, it is 
to be noted, his sitters become more 
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and more prominent personages, as we 
go down the list—university presi- 
dents and professors, eminent judges, 
great scientific men, great merchants, 
statesmen, publicists—illustrating his 
growing reputation and vogue. 

The foundation of that reputationand 
vogue isdoubtlessthe strict, honest, di- 
rect veracity which the world demands 
in all its human documents. For there 
is nouse inexplainingaway the aggres 
sive realism 
of Hardie’s 


earlier 
work. In 
his search- 


ing style 
nothing was 
extenuated, 
nothing was 
neglected, 
and nothing 
Was_ sacri- 
ficed. His 
port taits 
instantly re- 
called those 
of Bonnat, 
not only by 
their un- 
deviating 
insistence 
upon all the 
Pacts . 1 
sight, but 
also by that 
eurious 
crozs-hatch- 
ing of the 
packground 
which 1s 
one of the hall-marks of the French 
painter. They were as 
uncompromisingly strong as any- 
thing that Bonnat ever © signed. 
Their fault was that they were too 
conscientious. The portraits — of 
Chief Justice Morton of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, of Will- 
iam H. Baldwin, president of the 
Boston Young Men's Christian 
Union; of President Eliot of Harvard 
University, of Professor Elie Charlier, 
of E. H. Abbott, president of the Wis- 


strong, as 
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consin Central Railroad; of Samuel 
Johnson, of Lincoln F. Brigham, 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court; of 
Walbridge A. Field, Chief Justice of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court; of 
Alexander Wheeler, of Secretary 
Langley of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; of Robert M. Morse, of Benja- 


WHEELER, 


HARDIE. 


ESQ. 


min H. Bristow, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury; of Henry Woods, of Eus- 


tace C. Fitz, of Judge Durfee of 
Rhode Island, of the late Surgeon- 
General Baxter, of Horace White, of 
James Page, of Frank Merriam, of 
Col. Oliver W. Peabody, of Thomas 
Doane, of Redfield Proctor, United 
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WILLIAM H. 


BALDWIN, 


President of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 


States Senator from Vermont, and 
many others—all possessed those 
qualities of sound and skillful hand- 
ling, studious representation of de- 
tailed fact, vigor of modelling and 
construction, solidity and fidelity, 
which are, if not the highest, still the 
most fundamental and necessary at- 
tributes of good portraiture. 





But the interval between the time 
when the first of these portraits was 
painted and the time when the last was 
painted was a fruitful period in more 
than one sense. Hardie was learning 
not to play all his trumps at once, 
cartes sur table; he was tempering his 
brusque candor with subtilty and res- 
ervations; he was more and more con- 











cealing his art by art, more and more 
using the great artistic principle of 
sacrifice. When his portrait of Sen- 
ator Proctor of Vermont was first ex- 
hibited in Boston, it was a striking 
demonstration of the artist’s develop- 
ment along the lines indicated. 
ator Proctor is a rugged American 
type; and his typical character is so 
well brought out in the picture that it 
may be said to be a work of historic 
import. It 
depicts him 
at three- 
quarters 
length, 
standing by 
a table, on 
which one 
of his hands 
is resting, 
while the 
other hand 
is halt 
plunged 
into his 
pocket. He 
wears a 
black frock 
coat and 
dark trou- 
sers, and is 
posed _ full- 
front. At 
the right of 
the back- 
ground, on 
the wall, is 
the coat-of- 
arms f 


Sen- 


ot 
Vermont, 
and at the left is an open window, 
through which is seen a_ pretty 
glimpse of a green landscape and a 
blue sky. This portrait is one of the 
most remarkable for intense vitality 
and strong expression of individual 
character among all the works of the 
artist. It is a portrait which looks, 
listens, judges; in its presence it is not 
discreet to utter secrets. 

In certain respects the portrait of 
Judge Brigham, which was painted at 
about the same time, is a performance 


SAMUEL P. 
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of even greater interest. It is a con- 
densed biography on canvas, and a 
revelation cf legal character of a most 
striking nature. The judge is shown 
standing behind a railing hung with 
green baize, and he holds a law book 
before him, from which he has evi- 
dently just been quoting, and he is 
proceeding to comment upon the cita- 
tion and to elucidate the application 
of it. His bland and genial expres- 
sion ‘ his 
easy and 
graceful 
gesture,—as 
he waves 
one hand 
slightly, 
placing the 
other on the 
rail, — con- 
stitute one 
of the most 
unmistak- 
able pic- 
torial pan- 
tomimes 
imaginable, 
and it would 
be but a 
pardonable 
extrava- 
gance to say 
that the 
hand was 
arguing. 
Moreover, 
one feels 
confident 
that the 
point is well 
taken, and that the law which has been 
cited is sound. The whole work is per- 
meated with a legal atmosphere; it is 
essentially the portrait of a jurist. 
Partly to demonstrate that he could 
paint a portrait of a woman as suc- 
cessfully as that of a man, and perhaps 
also partly as a relief from the strain 
of painting so many mere men (with 
their tiresome sameness of black frock 
coats), Hardie painted for exhibition 
at the World’s Fair of 1893 a delight- 
ful portrait of his wife, who was a 
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daughter of Senator Cullom of Illi- 
nois. This lovely canvas, fitly de- 
scribed by the Chicago /nter-Occan as 
a “picture radiant with youth and 
beauty,’ represented the lady in an 
evening gown of changeable golden 
silk, with clouded violet shadows. It 
was as widely noticed by visitors to 
the exhibition as any portrait of a lady 
there, and served to add materially to 
the reputation ofits author. I remem- 
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ber an unfinished painting of a lady 
that Hardie had in his Dartmouth 
street studio in the winter of 1894, 
which was the most charming thing in 
point of color that he ever produced. 
It depicted a lady wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat and a gown of pale rose- 
color and lilac, which was set against 
a background of red and blue tapestry 
—altogether a novel color scheme, 
but one that was most successfully 
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brought into harmony and unity. The 
poise of the head was elegant, and the 
work had a vast deal of style. 

In the more recent examples of 
Hardie’s work I discern with pleasure 
an increase of freedom, of originality 
and of sympathy, a broadening out 
and mellowing of the point-of-view, 
and an ever-unsatisfied striving for 
more pure beauty. Knowledge of 
life, its hard knocks as well as its suc- 
cesses, and knowledge of human na- 
ture, with a confidence born of experi- 


A. 


STRONG. 


ence and a modesty that results from 
acquaintance with the best in art, show 
themselves in the artist’s work as weil 
as in his conversation. One of the 
most unobtrusive, but one of the best 
of his recent portraits is that of a very 
famous and very learned man, Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb, the astron- 
omer. This work, which is the prop- 
erty of Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, is one of Hardie’s most 
genial and intimate portraits. I quote 
the following admirable description of 
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PROFESSOR BRADBURY L, CILLEY. 


this head from an article in Time and 
the Hour: 

“At this moment there is a picture 
of Professor Simon Newcomb, painted 
for Johns Hopkins University of 
Baltimore, which may challenge com- 
parison with almost any modern work. 
The zodiac in the corner marks, after 
a quaint medizeval fashion, the astron- 
omer’s calling. The background, of a 
purplish hue, is strongly limned on a 
very coarse canvas, and is full of at- 
mosphere, throwing the strong head 


into remarkable relief. It is not in it- 
self an inspiring head. Vigorous and 
rugged, it is neither suggestive in ex- 
pression nor in cranial lines of intel- 
lect or inspiration. The one possible 
ideality, its purposefulness and _ per- 
sistence, Mr. Hardie has seized. Ad- 
mirably modelled, this head stands for 
a strong, genuine man—a man not of 
feeling, but of force; a face enshrining 
the will to wrestle and to attain. There 
is something solemn in this grave, 
stern canvas.” 
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It is because so many of Hardie’s 
sitters have been similarly strong, 
genuine, rugged types of American 
character, that this account gives so 
true an impression of his way of bring- 
ing to the surface these traits of lead- 
ership, not alone in the renowned 
astronomer, but in senator, jurist, edu- 
cator, philanthropist and man of af- 
fairs. Perhaps there is something 
vital and distinctive in the American 
man, which it has been left to this 
clear-sighted painter to preserve for 
history. 

From the intermingling of races, 
and the moulding force of cli- 
mate, environment, and fate, per- 
haps the American man begins to ex- 
hibit those singularities of character 
which stamp themselves upon the 
physiognomy and carriage, and be- 
come the indefinable something that 
proclaims the national type. A 
strange composite, blending the prac- 
tical and the ideal, the executive and 
the sentimental. With all his rough 
spots and blemishes, Brother Jona- 
than is sound at the core and worthy 
of love and admiration. Whatever 
seemingly inconsistent qualities he, or 
any one of his individual embodi- 
ments, may possess, to the extent that 
these are indicated in his outward as- 
pect, they become as much the study 
of the portraitist as of the historian 
and ethnologist. The importance of 
absolute and undeviating truthfulness 
in the portrait becomes the more em- 
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phatic as we reflect upon the way that 
posterity looks upon a likeness, the 
uses it makes of it, and the conclu- 
sions it draws from it as a human doc- 
ument. The great portraits are the 
authentic and trustworthy portraits; 
one recognizes and bows before their 
genuineness. If they can be also what 
we call decorative, why, so much the 
better; but that is not the essential 
thing. If art survives empires, it is 
because it tells the truth; for truth is, 
I conceive, the only imperishable part 
of it. I would not give a picayune for 
an Arrangement in Black and Gray; 
but for the portrait of Mrs. Whistler 
painted by her son, I would give a 
king’s ransom. The day will come 
when Holbein will be held higher 
than Van Dyck as a portraitist, be- 
cause he has more reserve, is freer 
from exaggeration and is, in a word, 
more honest. Simplicity is the key- 
stone. Only the very great men have 
it in perfection, —as Rembrandt in 
his portrait of The Syndics, Hals in 
his life-size groups in Haarlem, Hol- 
bein, Titian and Velasquez, in all their 
portraits, which have the very mod- 
esty of nature. Nothing else touches 
us so directly or holds us so long. 
Every sincere effort towards this goal, 
not by the forbidden way of imitation, 
but by original and_ serious la- 


bors, has the approval and backing of 
all who love art, and of all whose 
judgment is of weight in art ques- 
tions. 








AMONG FRIENDS. 


By Alice Morse Earle. 


IFE among the Quakers in colo- 
L nial days differed much from life 

among the Dutch, the Puritans 
or Virginians. A beautiful portrayal 
of some aspects of it in Philadelphia 
has recently been given in Dr. Mit- 
chell’s novel, “Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker.” It was a carefully guarded, 
closely restrained, absolutely well- 
ordered life, such a life as brings the 
greatest domestic comfort, the most 
equable neighborliness, the most just 
citizenship, yet seldom rises to the 
heights of burning romance, self-abne- 
gation, or noblest patriotism. 

In the early days of Quakerism in 
America there was much that was nar- 
row. in the walking of good Friends. 
Learning was but scantily encour- 
aged. George Fox had been a man of 
meagre schooling, and had got along 
very well without high scholarship, 
and others could do so also. Much 
learning provoked undue pride, and 
discouraged industry; no one could be 
anything but idle whose head was con- 
stantly thrust in a book. Public spirit 
and patriotism were not characteristics 
of Quakers, though there are striking 
examples to the contrary. In lack of 


public spirit there was much private 
18 


charity, and great equity and justice in 
business relations. 

Everything in Quaker life centred 
around the meeting, and the system 
of church government afforded per- 
fect control of the public and private 
acts of individual Quakers, though the 
church government itself was simple 
in its ordering. The Quakers of a 
neighborhood gathered in a meeting 
with religious services on First and 
Fifth days. From the meeting, dele- 
gates were sent to the monthly meet- 
ing, which was for business, and which 
usually gathered all delegates from a 
single county, if not too many in num- 
ber; if so, the county would have two 
monthly meetings. From the month- 
ly meetings delegates were chosen to 
the quarterly meeting, usually gath- 
ered from a province or a state. The 
yearly meeting had delegates from 
meetings all over the country. Thus 
was the single congregation closely 
guarded and constantly represented. 
A curious regulation of all these meet- 
ings was that there was no presiding 
officer, and that no vote was taken on 
any question under discussion. There 
was a clerk, and after the debate had 
gone on for a while, he drew up and 
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read aloud a statement or resolution 
framing the apparent attitude of the 


meeting toward the subject. If this 
was satisfactory the debate closed, the 
resolution was a decision, and new 
business was introduced. If the clerk 
had not given the sense of the assem- 
bly aright, the members continued the 
discussion. He then drew up another 
resolution and read it aloud; this was 
kept up till the meeting gave approval 
of his statement by silence. Through 
these meetings and also by series of 
searching questions to which full 
answers were required, a constant es- 
pionage was kept up, which often 
grated harshly on “the younger sort.” 

It is astonishing to learn from the 
Book of Discipline the minute au- 
thority of the Meeting over every as- 
pect of private line. Friends had to 
submit to unlimited prohibitions, ad- 
vices and inquiries from “weighty 
Friends,’ who served as overseers. 
Friends were interrogated four times 
a year by these old and serious lead- 
ers in the faith, — whether they were 
regular in attendance at meeting, and 
punctual; whether they slept, took 
snuff, or chewed tobacco in meeting; 
whether they kept clear from dram- 
drinking, tattling, tale-bearing, back- 
biting, meddling, cursing, gaming, 
dancing and music-houses. They 
were warned not to launch into busi- 
ness beyond their capacities, to pay 
their debts; to avoid “superfluities 
of apparel and furniture in all its 
branches”; not to buy Indian slaves 
or sell rum to the Indians; against 
challenging to fight; against keeping 
vain and loose company; against vain 
and frothy discourse; against health 
drinking. If after warning of offense 
they persisted in their wicked ways, 
they were disowned—that is, dis- 
missed fromthefold. Quakers were dis- 
owned for dancing and even for look- 
ing on at dances, for playing on the 
violin, for tying the hair in a cue in- 
stead of wearing it straight, for play- 
ing cards, for going into too many 
business ventures, for carrying a gun. 
One Quakeress was remonstrated with 
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because she did not use “plain lan- 
guage” — that is, thee and thou. The 
church overseer reported that “Debo- 
rah said she didn’t think she ever 
should,” and she was “set aside.” 
The meeting gave certificates of godly 
carriage. In 1701 the women mem- 
bers of Friends’ Meeting in Philadel- 
phia gave Mistress Letitia Penn a cer- 
tificate, which ran partly thus: 


“These may certify that Letitia Penn has 
for good order sake desired a certificate 
from us, and we can freely certify to all 
whom it may concern, that she hath well 
behaved herself here, very soberly and ac- 
cording to the good instructions she hath 
received in the way of truth, being well-in- 
clined, courteously carriaged and sweetly 
tempered in her conversation among us, 
and also a diligent comer to meeting, and 
hope hath plentifully received of the dew 
which hath fallen on God’s people, to her 
settlement and establishment in the same.” 


The women of one meeting would 
also enjoin other women Quakers in 
warning messages against excess in 
dress. In 1726, the “women ffriends” 
of the Burlington meeting sent a mes- 
sage to their fellow Quakers urging 
them against the wearing of hoop- 
petticoats, “superfluous gathers and 
plaits in caps and pinners,” red or 
white heeled shoes, low-necked 
gowns; against the use of snuff or fans 
in meeting; against over-dressing the 
hair, — ail this showing, since repre- 
hension was necessary, a tendency to 
love of dress in Pennsylvania Quaker- 
esses. 

Courtship and marriage were closely 
hedged around. Friends were en- 
joined against proposing marriage 
without the consent of the meeting, 
against marrying any but a Friend, 
against “keeping unreasonable com- 
pany” with any woman not a Friend; 
against going to the weddings of any 
who marry out of meeting; against 
being “married by a priest.” They 


were enjoined also “to be clear of one 
before being concerned with another,” 
in an engagement of marriage. Wid- 
ows and widowers were reminded not 
to marry again too swiftly; “not to let 
their minds out soon to another hus- 





band or wife”; and kinship was to be 
carefully regarded in thinking of wed- 
ding. 

One demure and well-guarded form 
of sociability was carried on in towns 
and villages of the middle states on 
summer evenings. The Quaker maids 
sat on their porches or “stoops,” with 
father and mother, while Quaker 
swains visited from house to house, 
lingering longest where inclination or 
interest detained. It would seem as 
though those orderly stoop visits 
were the only opportunity Quaker 
youths had to become acquainted. 
Quaker courtship would appear to be 
somewhat difficult of accomplishment, 
and Quaker marriage was rigidly 
guarded and regulated by the Book of 
Discipline. Lovers intending mar- 
riage were required to declare their in- 
tentions at the Monthly Meeting; they 
thus published their own banns. In 
the intense silence of the Quaker as- 
sembly the man arose from his seat 
on his side of the meeting and said 
formally: “I intend to take Dorcas 
Macy to be my wife if the Lord per- 
mit.” Dorcas then arose on the wo- 
man’s side of the aisle or partition and 
said in turn: “I intend to take Jona- 
than Coffin to be my husband if the 
Lord permit.” A committee of 
“weighty men and women” was then 
appointed to learn “the conversation 
and clearness of the parties,” — that 
is, to learn specially whether either 
were entangled in any other matri- 
monial engagement. If the report of 
these inspectors proved favorable, the 
“continuance of the intention of mar- 
riage” was permitted, they were “lib- 
erated to proceed according to the de- 
vout order of truth,” and the engaged 
pair were said to have “passed meet- 
ing.” But sometimes the committee 
of inspectors discovered obstacles, or 
“disorderly walking,” or a previous 
flirtation. There still was redress; the 
offender had to make a self-condem- 
nation and apology for his offense, in 
meeting, the next First day, in some 
such words as these: “Friends, I am 
very sorry for my transgression, and 
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desire mercy from God and forgive- 
ness of all the people of God whom I 
have offended.” The marriage was 
usually then permitted. If a sober 
young Friend sought a wife in an- 
other town, his home meeting sent 
him off fortified with a certificate 
enumerating his virtues. One such 
ran partly thus: 


“He is of sober and orderly behaviour; a 
frequenter of our Meetings and in good 
Eunity with us; is clear of all Women 
hereaway on account of Marriage so far as 
we can find; Soe we recommend him to 
your further Care in accomplishing their 
Intending Marrige.” 


Friends were enjoined not to marry 
“out of meeting,” and many a lover 
found it easier to turn Quaker than 
to lose his bride. 

A friend and companion of William 
Penn was Valentine Hollingsworth, 
who settled on the banks of the pic- 
turesque Brandywine. His daughter 
was “a lovely, beautiful and delectable 
Quaker maiden,” the delight of the 
little settlement. For love of her, 
George Robinson, who was of the 
Church of England, very gladly ac- 
ceded to her request to be married in 
Meeting or, indeed, anywhere else 
that Katherine said. But the older 
Friends had “scruples” that George’s 
sudden conversion to Quakerism was 
not upon established principles, and 
he came before the Meeting to be 
asked this “searching” question: 
“Friend Robinson, dost thou join the 
Society of Friends from conviction or 
for the love of Katherine Hollings- 
worth?” This was a dilemma, but 
George could not moderate the 
charms of his sweetheart, and he an- 
swered valiantly: “I wish to join the 
Society for the love of Katherine Hol- 
lingsworth.” The overseers hesitated 
and consulted, and finally ordered “de- 
lay, and that Friend Robinson be 
gently, persuasively, and instructively 
dealt with.” All this dealing was done 
by a gentle and persuasive instructor, 
and soon George was sure of his con- 
victions. They married, and “were for 
many years an Example of Piety and 
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Goodness to all around them, retain- 
ing ever their love of Truth and Loy- 
alty to the Society.” 

If a Friend married out of meeting, 
he might by profoundly humbling 
himself, and acknowledging his error, 
still be retained in the Society, though 
for a time not in good report. No 
Quaker groom could express contri- 
tion for an offense in “marrying out of 
meeting,” nor indeed submit patiently 
to discipline for it without unmanly 
disloyalty to his confiding consort. 
Occasionally an apology was ex- 
pressed and recorded. One reads 
thus: 

“To the Monthly Meeting of friends now 
in meeting at So. Kingston. I through In- 
attention to the Lights of Christ have Mar- 
ried a wife out of the good order of 
Friends, neither was she a member of their 
Society. Therefore now being Sincible 
that their Rules and orders therein is Con- 
sistant with truth, and Seeing the Error of 
my Doings, am sorry for my Transgression 
therein, and Desire friends to pass by my 
offense, and still Continue their Care for 
me, Desiring I may be preserved to walk 
according to good order for time to come.’ 

Among New England Quakers a 
wedding was a very solemn and rather 
dull affair. Again the couple stood 
up in the meeting-house side by side; 
and instead of gay young bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, “two judicious, 
grave and weighty men” stood up 
with the groom, and “two such wo- 
men” with the bride. Holding hands, 
the man said, “in an audible and sol- 
emn manner”: “I, Jonathan Coffin, 
take this woman to be my wife, prom- 
ising through divine assistance to be 
unto her a loving and faithful hus- 
band until it shall please the Lord by 
death to separate us.” The bride then 
made a similar pledge, and they were 
husband and wife. This was accord- 
ing to the teaching of George Fox, 
who said: “We marry none, but are 
witnesses of it.” All present then 
signed the marriage certificate as wit- 
nesses and retired to some house, usu- 
ally the bride’s home, for discreet cele- 
bration by marriage feasting, and be- 
ing “decently merry.” Even there 
solemn Quaker inspectors intruded to 
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prevent unseemly mirth and over- 
eating and drinking. 

In Pennsylvania, especially in Phila- 
delphia, Quaker weddings were much 
more cheerful; the marriage cere- 
mony was the same, but after the first 
declaration of intentions was given a 
handsome “treat,” which preceded 
the great feast after the marriage. In 
Philadelphia, not only did the friends 
of the bride and groom come and eat 
and drink and all kiss the bride, but 
every evening for a week the entire 
bridal party received friends, and again 
the bride ran a gauntlet of kisses. 
When Mrs. Robert Erwin received 
her wedding visitors, four hundred 
gentlemen came in two days, ate the 
wedding cake, drank the wedding 
punch and, doubtless, all kissed her. 
In some towns the custom was after 
a wedding to set a table in front of 
the house and feast all passers-by. ‘n 
the country, Quaker brides hae an 
“infare” or wedding treat, often si - 
eral as to be a serious drag on |.» 
family that provided it. The Yearly 
Meeting tried to limit these expensive 
feastings. In 1716, in Philadelphia, it 
advised no extraordinary provision 
for weddings, and the avoidance “as 
much as may be of inviting those not 
under our discipline.” 

The brevity of their addresses has 
given rise to many slurring and false 
anecdotes of “Quaker sermons.” This, 
told me by a Quaker, hasthe merit of be- 
ing truthful: In a certain Narragansett 
meeting one preacher rose and gave 
out his text from the Scriptures thus: 
“Put off the old man with his deeds.” 
After a moment’s stillness he added: 
“It would be a long job for some of 
us,” and sat down in a silence that was 
not broken again that First Day Meet- 
ing. 

They had a quaint sectarian dialect, 
a use of terms and expressions which 
would scarcely be understood by 
“world’s people” to-day. Who could 
tell what was meant by “meetings for 
sufferings,’ “renewed engagements,” 
“appearing in supplication,” “testi- 
mony of denial,” “bound by con- 
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venient,’ as used by Friends? 
“Meeting for sufferings” was the 
working of a committee composed of 
from twenty-five to fifty of the most 
worthy, sensible and reliable Friends 
appointed at the Yearly Meeting to 
take charge of the correspondence 
with other meetings, to oversee any 
necessary publications, in fact, to 
transact any outside business requir- 
ing good judgment, tact and faithful- 
ness. The name originally was given 
without doubt because to that com- 
mittee was given the adjusting or at 
any rate the recognition of the suffer- 
ings of Quakers at the hands of their 
Christian neighbors of other denomi- 
nations. Sufferers reported seizure of 
property for refusing to pay taxes to 
support the militia, arrests for refusal 
to take part in training day, also losses 
by fire, and various affronts in intol- 
erant Boston. 

The sect is now rapidly decreasing 
in numbers. Some lover may turn 
Quaker to win a Quaker husband or 
bride; there has not been for a century 
any adding to the Quaker ranks 
through conversion to the faith. Chil- 
dren were born into the Quaker so- 
ciety; at first both parents had to be 
Quakers; then they admitted as half- 
members children one of whose pa- 
rents was a Quaker. But these chil- 
dren did not always remain in the so- 
ciety. Often all the “discipline” the 
repression, the quietism, became re- 
pugnant to those in whom the un- 
reasoning joy of living was strong. 
Bayard Taylor expresses this feeling. 
He lived among the Quaker and Ger- 
man elements of Pennsylvanian life, 
and knew them. 

“Life still bears the stamp of its early strug- 
gle and later 

Still is shorn of its color by pious Quaker 
repression, 

Still is turbid with calm or only swift in 
the shallows. 

Weary am I with all this preaching the 
force of example, 

Painful duty to self and painfuller still to 
one’s neighbor.” 

Thus slowly at first, then more 
quickly, as young lives wearied of 


Quaker principles and usages, has the 
sect decreased in numbers. For some 
years but two Quakers attended the 
meeting at Wickford, Rhode Island. 
Every first day they met, Beriah 
Brown and Holland Vaughan, and 
sat with their hats on in solemn silence 
through a proper term, then rose, 
shook hands, and parted. Sometimes 
one only was present, but he sat the 
time out in silent testimony. 

A Quaker meeting-house, set in a 
large lot, shaded with tall cedars, pines 
and hemlocks, was my next door 
neighbor in my New England home. 
Twenty-five years ago a drab coated 
and drab petticoated congregation of 
wealth and influence came within the 
leaden hued walls, opened the heavy 
shutters each First and Fifth day, and 
sat, sometimes for hours, on the hard 
narrow benches,—rows of broad 
brimmed hats on one side of the 
house, rows of white net caps and 
rich gray silk bonnets on the other, 
the older and grayer and weightier 
members on the higher seats in the 
background overseeing the meeting 
literally as they did spiritually. Sub- 
stantial carriages and good horses had 
borne them to the door and filled the 
horse sheds, from whence an occa- 
sional impatient whinny and stamp- 
ing mingled with the sound, monoto- 
nous and droning, yet pleasing, of the 
inspired testimony and teaching of 
visiting preacher or home teacher 
which floated out, half chant, half 
speech, on the sweet summer air. At 
other and many more meetings “the 
spirit did not move.” To one not of 
Quaker birth or faith these hours of 
stillness and rest bestowed a balm and 
blessing on the last years of his life, 
as he sat each First day among the 
rapidly thinning ranks of Friends. 

In their homes, as in their meet- 
ings, these Quakers had no pianos, 
and no songs were heard, and ever 
plain were they of speech; but, alas, 
times have changed since that fatal 
Yearly Meeting at Lynn where 
music was approved. To-day the old 
meeting-house is smugly painted yel- 
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TO HER 


low and white, and has new green 
window blinds. The horse sheds have 
vanished, and the horses and carriages 
too. Every Sunday the shrill re- 
sounding notes of Moody and Sankey 
hymns with parlor organ accompani- 
ment rend and pierce the air. Scarce 
one who enters within the garish walls 
ever heard a thee and thou, and I doubt 
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whether a child in the Sunday School 
has ever seen a Quaker man or 
Quaker woman in Quaker garb; there 
is not a Colton, a Hadwen, a Harts- 
shorn, an Earle, a Chase or any of 
good old Quaker names among them; 
and people say with much satisfaction, 
it is no longer a dull old Quaker meet- 
ing, but a hustling mission. 





TO HER I LOVE. 


By ¥. Zitella Cocke. 


SAW a lonely moor at close of day, 
A dreary waste, bereft of cheer and light, 
Reaching afar into the bourneless night, 
As ever deepening darkness o’er it lay. 
But ah, how changed beneath the morning ray, 
What beauteous vision burst upon my sight! 
The wild rose smiled, the pools were mirrors 


bright. 


And lilting linnets gladdened all the way. 

Dear Love, see there the reflex of my heart,— 
A solitude uncheered, until thine eyes, 

Like glorious morn, did shine away its gloom, 

And quicken to glad life its every part, 
Waking dead hopes, that in a sweet surprise 


Now fill with melody its fragrant bloom! 





THE FOGS. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


HERE were no mists in all the morning sky, 
And here lay open lea and heather-wold, 
And yonder, cliffs and uplands, steely-cold, 
And in the offing, fair ships coursing by. 
But late I heard the sea-mew prophesy 
Along the downs, with clamor harsh and bold; 
And at high noon a little cloud uprolled, 
And shut the world out from the day’s great eye. 


And now a deep bell booms far out at sea; 
And all the windward islands and the plains 
Dip in the sudden miracle of white; 
And sighingly the waves’ lone minstrelsy 
Falls on the ear like the far plash of rains, 
While the Fog lover comes to woo the Night. 


THE SATURDAY CLUB. 


By Geerge Willis Cooke. 


HE Saturday Club, 
which has occupied 
so unique a place in 
the literary life of 
Boston, originated 
in Emerson’s custom 
of visiting Boston 

on the last Saturday of each month to 

take a look at the new books in the 

“Old Corner Bookstore.” He was 

also in the habit of dining on these 

occasions with a few intimate friends 
at the Albion restaurant or the Parker 

House. This practice began with him 
so early as the time of the Town and 
Country Club, founded by Alcott 
about 1849, and was perhaps one of 

24 








the results of the manner in which its 
meetings were conducted. In_ his 
diary, under date of October 14, 1854, 
Alcott made this record: “Dine at 
the Albion with Emerson, Lowell, 
Whipple, Dwight, Hayne (of South 
Carolina), and Woodman; and we ar- 
range to meet there fortnightly here- 
after for conversation.” Mr. Frank 
B. Sanborn records in his life of Al- 
cott that in December, 1854, he 
was at the Albion with Emerson, 
Dwight, Alcott and an Englishman 
by the name of Cholmondeley, when 
various literary topics were discussed. 
A few months later, during the last 
week in May, 1855, a dinner was 
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given to Lowell, at the Revere House, 
by his friends. At the head of the ta- 
ble on this occasion sat Longfellow, 
and at the foot Felton. On Longfel- 
low’s right were Lowell, Agassiz, 
George T. Davis, F. H. Underwood, 
Holmes, T. K. Parsons, Estes Howe, 
Charles W. Storey, H. Woodman, and 
B. Rélker. On his left were Emer- 
son, Edmund Quincy, Charles E. 
Norton, J. S. Dwight, Thomas G. Ap- 
pleton, William W. White, John 
Holmes, Robert Carter, Henry Ware 
and Professor Benjamin Pierce. It 
is evident that the personal and intel- 
lectual associations begun in the 
Transcendentalist and Town and 
Country clubs continued even after 
those clubs had ceased their exist- 
ence; and that from time to time there 
came together the men who composed 
them, with others of the same intel- 
lectual and literary interests. 

In his biography of Richard Henry 
Dana,:Charles Francis Adams says 
that when Emerson visited the book- 
store of Phillips and Sampson, on the 
last Saturday of each month, he met 
there Horatio Woodman; and by de- 
grees they got into the custom of go- 
ing to the old Albion restaurant or to 
the Parker House to dine. At this 
time Dwight was accustomed to dine 
at the Parker House, and he probably 
joined Emerson whenever he was 
there. Then Woodman invited oth- 
ers, including Samuel G. Ward, a 
banker and one of Emerson’s friends. 
The next person added to the group 
seems to have been Edwin P. Whip- 
ple, the essayist and lecturer, then a 
rising literary man in Boston. Wood- 
man was a lawyer, a man of attractive 
social qualities, and one who had a gift 
for managing such dinners as these. 
Mr. Sanborn says, “he had no partic- 
ular sympathy with the Transcenden- 
talists, except as they became famous, 
but a certain love for literature and 
literary men; he was also an epicure, 
knowing how to provide good din- 
ners and at which Boston tavern his 
friends ought to dine.” 

It will thus be seen that the Satur- 
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day Club owed its existence to acci- 
dental causes or to the demands of in- 
tellectual fellowship. In 1854 it had 
taken a definite form, so far at least as 
it had become an established custom 
for a few literary friends to meet once 
a fortnight or once a month for a din- 
ner and literary conversation. Long- 
fellow recorded in his journal that he 
dined with the club February 28, 1857, 
at the invitation of Agassiz, and was 
asked to join it, which he thought he 
would do. At the meeting of the club 
in April, the fiftieth birthday of Agas- 
siz was recognized. Longfellow pre- 
sided and read the poem beginning: 


It was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May. 


Clever and humorous poems were 
also read by Lowell and Holmes. In 
September Longfellow says _ that 
Charles Mackay dined with the club, 
that the session was a quiet one, and 
that the heat of the room took away 
all life and animation. He mentions 
that in May of the next year he again 
dined with the club, and that he felt 
vexed on finding plover on the table, 
and proclaimed aloud his disgust at 
seeing the game-laws thus violated. 
He added that if any one wanted to 
break a law, let him break the Fugi- 
tive Slave law, as that is all it is fit for. 

The fullest and most explicit ac- 
count of the origin of the Saturday 
Club was that set down in his journal 
by Richard Henry Dana, the younger, 
under date of August 6, 1857. “It 
has become an important and much 
valued thing to us,” he wrote. “The 
members are Emerson, Longfellow, 
Agassiz, Lowell, Pierce, Motley, 
Whipple, Judge Hoar, Felton, 
Holmes, S. G. Ward, J. S. Dwight, H. 
Woodman and myself. We have no 
written rules, and keep no records. 
Our only object is to dine together 
once a month. Our day is the last 
Saturday in every month, and we dine 
at Parker’s. A unanimous vote is re- 
quired to elect a member. The ex- 
pense of the dinner is assessed upon 
those present, and charged at the of- 
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fice, so we have no money affairs to 
attend to. Guests are permitted, but 
each man pays for the guest he in- 
vites. The club had an accidental 
origin, in a habit of Emerson, Dwight, 
Whipple and one or two more dining 
at Woodman’s room at Parker’s oc- 
casionally; for Woodman is a bach- 
elor, a literary quidnunc and gossip, 
or as Gould says, ‘a genius broker.’ 
Ward is a friend of Emerson’s, and 
came. From this the club grew, 
Ward, Dwight, Woodman, Whipple 
and Emerson being the originals. 
Agassiz, Pierce and I were early in- 
vited to meet with them. This made 
it more of a regular thing, and we es- 
tablished our verbal rule as to mem- 
bership, guests and expenses. Lowell 
came in soon after, and then Motley 
and Longfellow. The first formal 
vote we had for members was at this 
stage, for up to this time unanimous 
consent was obtained by conversation. 
The vote brought in Holmes and Fel- 
ton, which made the number fourteen, 
as many as we think it best to have.” 
The Saturday Club was sometimes 
known as the Atlantic Club; but the 
two were quite distinct from each 
other, though in his biography of Em- 
erson Doctor Holmes seems to con- 
fuse them together. Longfellow says 
that on May 5, 1857, he dined at the 
Parker House with Phillips, the pub- 
lisher, to talk about the new magazine 
the latter was proposing to publish. 
The other persons present were Em- 
erson, Lowell, Motley, Holmes, Cabot 
and Underwood. In 1860 James T. 
Fields, of Ticknor and Fields, then 
the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, 
breakfasted Longfellow, Bryant, 
Holmes and others. Such gatherings 
as these, called together by the pub- 
lishers of the magazine to bring about 
acquaintance and good fellowship 
amongst its leading contributors, and 
that suggestions might be secured as 
to its management, formed what has 
properly been called the Atlantic 
Club. It included many of the mem- 
bers of the Saturday Club; but they 
were not only not the same, but they 


had no connection with each other 
except as the same persons belonged 
to both. In his biography of Emer- 
son, Doctor Holmes says that the At- 
lantic Club never had an existence, 
and that there had erroneously been 
supposed to be some connection be- 
tween the Saturday Club and the 
Atlantic Monthly. On the other hand, 
Francis H. Underwood, who took an 
active part in bringing the magazine 
into existence, and who was the assist- 
ant or office editor for some years 
from its very beginning, said in a let- 
ter to Doctor Holmes: “You remem- 
ber that the contributors met for din- 
ner regularly. It was a voluntary, in- 
formal association. The invitations 
and reminders were from my hand, as 
I conducted the correspondence of the 
magazine. I have hundreds of letters 
in reply, and it is my belief that the 
association was always spoken of 
either as the Atlantic Club or the At- 
lantic dinner. Your very decided state- 
ment seems to me (in the ordinary use 
of phrases) erroneous.” In his biog- 
raphy of Doctor Holmes, Mr. John T. 
Morse confounds the Atlantic dinners 
and breakfasts with the meetings of 
the Saturday Club, though Dr. 
Holmes himself did not fall into such 
an error. He did somewhere speak 
of the Atlantic Club as “suppositi- 
tious”; and it is this statement against 
which Mr. Underwood protested. The 
fact seems to be that the Atlantic Club 
consisted only of the gatherings of the 
contributors to the Atlantic Monthly, 
on invitation of the publishers, who on 
such occasions gave them a breakfast 
or a dinner. 

A letter written by Moses Dresser 
Phillips, the head of the firm of Phil- 
lips and Sampson, and given in Doc- 
tor Hale’s “James Russell Lowell and 
His Friends,” describes the first din- 
ner given by the publisher to his con- 
tributors, in the early summer of 1857. 
Doctor Hale says that this was “the 
first of a series which the Saturday 
Club of Boston has held from that day 
to this day;” but in this statement he 
is mistaken, as already clearly indi- 
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cated. Mr. Phillips wrote to a rela- 
tive in these words: “I must tell you 
about a little dinner party I gave 
about two weeks ago. It would be 
proper, perhaps, to state that the or- 
igin of it was a desire to confer with 
my literary friends on a somewhat ex- 
tensive literary project, the particu- 
lars of which I shall reserve till you 
come. But to the party: My invita- 
tions included only R. W. Emerson, 
H. W. Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, Mr. 
Motley (the ‘Dutch Republic’ man), 
O. W. Holmes, Mr. Cabot, and Mr. 
Underwood, our literary man. Im- 
agine your uncle at thé head of such a 
table, with such guests. The above 
named were the only ones invited, and 
they were all present. We sat down 
at 3 P. M., and rose at 8. The time 
occupied was longer by about four 
hours and thirty minutes than I am in 
the habit of consuming in that kind of 
occupation, but it was the richest time 
intellectually by all odds that I have 
ever had. Leaving myself and ‘lt- 
erary man’ out of the group, I think 
you will agree with me that it would 
be difficult to duplicate that number 
of such conceded scholarship in the 
whole country beside. Mr. Emerson 
took the first post of honor at my 
right, and Mr. Longfellow the second 
at my left. The exact arrangement of 
the table was as follows: 


Mr. Underwood. 


Cabot. Lowell. 
Motley. Holmes. 
Longfellow. Emerson. 


Phillips. 


They seemed so well pleased that 
they adjourned, and invited me to meet 
them again to-morrow, when I shall 
again meet the same persons, with one 
other (Whipple, the essayist) added 
to that brilliant constellation of Philo- 
sophical, Poetical and Historical tal- 
ent. Each one is known alike on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and is read 
beyond the limits of the English lan- 
guage. Though all this is known to 
you, you will pardon me for intruding 
it upon you. But still I have the van- 
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ity to believe that you will think them 
the most natural thoughts in the world 
to me. Though I say it that should 
“% it was the proudest day of my 
life.” 

It was natural that the Saturday 
Club should have been given the 
name of the Atlantic on the part of 
outsiders, who recognized the fact 
that many of the members contributed 
to the magazine. The Saturday Club 
was also sometimes spoken of as the 
Literary Club; and it was popularly 
designated as Emerson’s or Agassiz’s 
club. It was also now and again 
laughed at as “The Mutual Admira- 
tion Society,” probably by those who 
would have been rejoiced to have se- 
cured entrance to it. Of this designa- 
tion of the club Dr. Holmes wisely 
said: “If there was not a certain 
amount of mutual admiration among 
some of those I have mentioned [as 
members,] it was a great pity, and im- 
plied a defect in the nature of men 
who were otherwise largely en- 
dowed.” In 1859 Richard Henry 
Dana dedicated his “Cuba and Back” 
to “the gentlemen of the Saturday 
Club”; and this fact sufficiently fixes 
the name made use of by the members 
from the beginning. About the year 
1888, a bequest of money being made 
to the club, it was incorporated as 
“The Saturday Club.” 

In his account of the club Dana 
says that it was thought best not to 
have more than fourteen members. 
His biographer tells us that this limit 
was imposed by Dana himself, and in 
a somewhat arbitrary manner. “In 
other words, Dana, in this as in other 
cases, held himself high and believed 
in exclusiveness; accordingly, though 
never allowing his position to be mis- 
understood, he had been liberal with 
his blackballs. The result was that, in 
order to elect any one, it became nec- 
essary for the other members to watch 
for some occasion when Dana was 
away, and then rush in their candidate 
before he got back.” The club slowly 
grew in its membership, however, 
Prescott being added in 1858; Haw- 
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thorne, Thomas G. Appleton and 
John M. Forbes in 1859; Charles 
Eliot Norton in 1860,—the earliest 
member admitted of those now living; 
J. Eliot Cabot, S. G. Howe, F. H. 
Hedge and Estes Howe in 1861; 
Charles Sumner in 1862; Henry 
James in 1863; Martin Brimmer, 
James T. Fields, S. W. Rowse in 
1864; John A. Andrew and Jeffreys 
Wyman in 1866; E. W. Gurney in 
1867; John G. Whittier in 1868; Wil- 
liam M. Hunt in 1869; Charles Fran- 
cis Adams and Charles W. Eliot in 
1870; Charles C. Perkins in 1871; 
Francis Parkman, Alexander Agassiz, 
R. H. Dana, Sen., Wolcott Gibbs, 
Horace Gray, Edward N. Perkins in 
1873; Asa Gray and William D. How- 
ells in 1874; Edmund Quincy in 1875; 
and James Freeman Clarke in 1877. 
An interesting incident in the early 
history of the club was that Emerson, 
Hawthorne and E. Rockwood Hoar, 
living at Concord, to which the Fitch- 


burg road then had no train running’ 


after the club broke up, were obliged 
to leave in the midst of the session or 
remain in town over the night and 
Sunday. Under these conditions 
Judge Hoar provided a remedy by 
having his carry-all meet them at 
Waltham and convey them to their 
homes. It may be supposed that this 
last part of the journey may have had 
in store the best wine of the feast; for 
Lowell describes Agassiz at the club 
meetings as listening intently to Hoar, 


Pricked with the cider of the Judge’s wit 
(Ripe-hearted homebrew, fresh and fresh 
again). 


The reason for this night ride will 
be seen from a note made by Emerson 
in his journal, in 1862: “Cramped for 
time at the club, by late dinner and 
early hour of the return train; a cramp 
which spoils a club. For you shall 
not, if you wish good fortune, even 
take the pains to secure your right- 
and-left-hand men. The least design 
instantly makes an obligation to make 
their time agreeable, — which I can 
never assume.” 


Another incident was the formation 
of the Adirondack club, which in Au- 
gust, 1858, made an excursion into 
the wilderness of the Adirondack 
Mountains. The party consisted of 
Emerson, Lowell, Agassiz, Hoar, 
John Holmes, Wyman, W. J. Still- 
man, Estes Howe and Woodman. 
Lowell was the leader and planned the 
excursion; though Woodman seems 
to have been the practical guide and 
factotum. A rough hut was built on 
the shore of Follansbee Pond; flannel 
shirts were worn, fir boughs and 
blankets furnished the beds, and the 
fare was the fish and game of the wil- 
derness. After breakfast each morn- 
ing a mark was shot at, which Agas- 
siz once hit, having never before fired 
a gun, and steadily refusing to do so 
again. Emerson bought a rifle, which 
he seems not to have used. A guide 
one night paddled him into the lake, 
and a deer was pointed out to him, 
but he did not shoot. This trip was 
described by Emerson in his poem 
called “The Adirondacks,” published 
in his “Mayday and Other Pieces,” 
1867. He fitly described the wild life 
of the woods, saying that: 


No placard on these rocks warned to the 


polls, 
No door-bell heralded a visitor, 
No courier waits, no letter came or went, 
Nothing was ploughed or reaped or bought 
or sold. 


He describes how Agassiz and Wy- 
man dissected the deer, trout and 
other creatures slain in wood and 
water; and he thus speaks of the man- 
ner in which the other members of 
the party spent their time: 


All day we swept the lake, searched every 
cove, 

Watching when the loud dogs should drive 
in deer, 

Or whipping its rough surface for a trout; 

Or bathers, diving from the rock at noon; 

Challenging Echo by our guns and cries; 

Or listening to the laughter of the loon; 

Or, in the evening twilight’s latest red, 

Beholding the procession of the pines; 

Or, later yet, beneath a lighted jack, 

In the boat’s bows, a silent night-hunter 

Stealing with paddle to the feeding-grounds 

Of the red deer, to aim at a square mist. 
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Longfellow refused pointedly to go 
on this excursion, because he had 
heard that Emerson had bought a 
gun, and he keenly felt the danger 
which might arise from such an in- 
strument in the hands of a philoso- 
pher, one more familiar with the in- 
finite than with powder and game. 
When asked why he would not join 
the party, he said that “somebody will 
be shot.” 

During the earlier years of the Sat- 
urday Club, Horatio Woodman was 
its purveyor, giving voluntary atten- 
tion to the menu and the other neces- 
sities of its existence. He was a clever 
and a witty man, had a social quality 
that his intellectual gifts did not equal, 
and by his genial comradeship won 
the friendship of men who in every 
way were greatly his superiors. In 
later years he appropriated the funds 
of his friends, resigned from the club, 
and committed suicide, as Adams 
says, or disappeared from sight, about 
1870, as is stated by Mr. Sanborn. 
Doctor Holmes says that the club had 
no Boswell, and its golden hours 
passed unrecorded. Mr. Adams ex- 
presses the regret that Woodman did 
not serve it in this capacity, for he had 
all the qualities that would have made 
him successful in such a role, adding 
that “he had a craving for the ac- 
quaintance and society of men of rep- 
utation, and indeed lacked only the 
industry to have been a sort of Bos- 
well. In connection with the Satur- 
day Club also an abundant field of in- 
teresting gossip and _ reminiscence 
opened before him, had he known 
enough to labor in it. An amusing 
story-teller, with a natural eye for 
character and a well developed sense 
of humor, Woodman had at his 
command an almost inexhaustible 
fund of anecdotes relating to the men 
who in those days made the Parker 
House and its somewhat famous res- 
taurant a sort of headquarters. 
Though during the rebellion he was 
sufficiently active and prominent to 
have been offered the position of As- 
sistant Secretary of War, yet in his 


own mind the great achievement of 
his life was the founding of the Satur- 
day Club, and his connection with 
that club, which could only have come 
about through his being its founder, 
was the thing of which he most prided 
himself.” 

After the disappearance of Wood- 
man, it seems to have in part fallen 
upon Dwight to manage the affairs of 
the club.* Writing to a friend, in Oc- 
tober, 1877, he said: “We had a de- 
lightful club dinner yesterday, Will- 
iam Story sat at my side. J. F. Clarke 
too was there as a new member, and 
seemed radiantly happy. Also Bay- 
ard Taylor, who is giving a course of 
Lowell lectures on German literature 
—how that would have interested 
you! I had a long talk with him and 
Doctor Hedge on the Nibelungen Lied, 
and in the evening I heard him lecture 
on that subject, which was very inter- 
esting; his lectures are crowded.” 
Some of Dwight’s plans for seating 
the members and guests,,preserved by 
him, indicate who were present or ex- 
pected on certain dates. Thus, in 
April, 1873, his sketch provides for 
Holmes, Dana, Adams, Howe, 
Dwight, Eliot,,Hoar and Estes Howe. 
In May of the same year twenty-one 
members were present and eight 
guests. On this occasion Longfellow 
sat at the head of the table and Agas- 
siz at the foot. On the right of the 
chairman were Robert Dale Owen, 
Parkman, Perkins, Dana, Appleton, 
Dwight, Judge Kent, Holmes, 
Adams, Senator Boutwell, Forbes, 
Wyman and Professor Gurney. On 
his left were Emerson, H. W. Bellows, 
Hedge, Henry James, Fields, Eliot, 
Hoar, Count Corti, C. C. Perkins, 
Cabot, Rev. Charles H. Brigham, H. 
G. Denney, Whipple and Dr. E. H. 
Clark. The journal of Richard Henry 
Dana gives the reason for so large an 
attendance. “Our club dined to-day,” 
he wrote, —‘“the largest number we 


*It is Dwight’s connection with the club which has led 
me to make this study, as a part of my forthcoming bi- 
ography of Dwight, ax Li life touched so many of the in- 
tellectual interests of Boston in his time, in so interesting 
a way. 
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ever sat down, partly as the last of the 
season to which many come, but 
chiefly to welcome Emerson, on his 
return from Europe and Egypt. It 
was really rather a brilliant gathering. 
Yet, as we sit at a long table, and the 
room is on the street and, being warm, 
the windows open, we haveno general 
conversation. All the talking is in 
sets of two to four each. Towards the 
end of the dinner we change places a 
little. Emerson looks years younger 
for his European tour, and is in good 
spirits.” 

Dana was wrong in saying that this 
was the last meeting of the season, for 
at the June dinner Emerson sat at the 
head of the table and Agassiz at the 
foot. There were present Holmes, 
Brimmer, Pierce, Forbes, Cabot, 
Dwight, Howe and Hoar, with Weiss 
and Barnard as guests. At the Jan- 
uary meeting of 1877, Judge Hoar 
was at the head of the table, and op- 
posite him was Edmund Quincy. On 
the right gf the chairman were 
Holmes, Harding, C. C. Perkins, 
Brimmer, Estes Howe and Dwight; 
and on his left were Emerson, Park- 
man, Gibbs, Gray, Godkin, Norton 
and Edward N. Perkins. 

A pleasant episode in the history of 
the club was the admittance of Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, senior, the author of 
“The Buccaneer,” “The Idle Man,” 
and other works in prose and poetry, 
as an honorary member of the club, 
the only person accorded such distinc- 
tion. Under the date of October 28, 
1873, the younger Dana wrote in his 
journal: “Yesterday my father had a 
great success and pleasure. I took 
him to the club to dine. We had Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Agassiz, Charles 
Francis Adams, Sumner, Holmes, 
Judge Hoar, President Eliot and oth- 
ers, our usual set; and, after a while, 
Emerson rose and asked a moment’s 
attention, and said: ‘We are gratified 
to-day by the presence of Mr. Dana. 
He has a higher as well as an older 
claim on the respect and honor of men 
of letters and lovers of literature than 
any of us here, and we must not let 


the occasion go by without an expres- 
sion of our feeling towards him. I 
propose that, instead of nominating 
him for election as a regular member 
of the club, which we would gladly 
have done years ago, we unanimously 
declare him an honorary member and 
permanent guest of the club,’ etc., etc. 
Agassiz put the question, and they all 
rose to their feet in response, and gave 
him a hearty cheer. It was very grat- 
ifying, touching, and in the best pos- 
sible taste.” 

During the first decade of its exist- 
ence, at least, before other clubs in 
great numbers had been organized, 
the Saturday Club was of real service 
to its members. It gave them social 
recreation, and it brought to them 
mental stimulus. It brought together 
many distinguished people, as Doctor 
Holmes mentions, and it was a place 
where the intellectual leaders of the 
city could meet men from other cities 
and other countries in a friendly and 
happy way. “At one end of the table,” 
says Doctor Holmes, “sat Longfel- 
low, florid, quiet, benignant, soft 
voiced, a most agreeable rather than a 
brilliant talker, but a man upon whom 
it was always pleasant to look, — 
whose silence was better than any 
other man’s conversation. At the 
other end of the table sat Agassiz, ro- 
bust, sanguine, animated, full of talk, 
boy-like in his laughter.” Mrs. Agas- 
siz says that her husband was espe- 
cially attached to the club; and Doctor 
Holmes remarks that “the most jovial 
man at table was Agassiz, his laugh 
was that of a big giant.” Around him 
were usually grouped the men of wit, 
and those who most enjoyed laughter 
and ftin. In this connection Jules 
Marcou, the biographer of Agassiz, 
has said that the members “lingered 
long round the table, while hour after 
hour passed in animated conversation, 
in which bon mots and repartees were 
exchanged as rapidly as a discharge 
of fireworks — an encounter of anec- 
dote, wit and erudition. At such 
times Agassiz was at his best, with 
his inexhaustible bonhomie. With a 
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lighted cigar in each hand, he would 
force the attention of every one 
around him. Excited by the pyro- 
technic wit of James Russell Lowell, 
Judge Rockwell Hoar and Doctor 
Holmes, Agassiz, whose vivid imagi- 
nation was always on the qui vive, was 
not a man to let others eclipse him. 
Then would come one of his made-up 
stories — a mixture of dream and sci- 
ence. If he thought any one in the 
company was doubting its truth, he 
would look at him with a dumb re- 
quest not to betray him. On the next 
occasion he would repeat the same 
story without any hesitation, and the 
third time he told it, he was sure that 
it really happened, and was true.” 

Lowell said nothing about the club 
in his letters, so far as they have been 
published; but he wrote to Motley, 
when ambassador of the United States 
to Great Britain: “I have never seen 
society, on the whole, so good as I 
used to meet at our Saturday club.” 
In his memorial poem to Agassiz, 
however, he described the club with a 
poet’s appreciation and sympathy. Of 
Agassiz and his place at the table 
these are his words: 


Once more I see him at the table’s head 
When Saturday her monthly banquet 
spread 
To scholars, poets, wits, 
All choice, some famous, loving things, not 
names, 
And so without a twinge at others’ fames; 
Such company as wisest moods befits, 
Yet with no pedant blindness to the worth 
Of undeliberate mirth, 
Natures benignly mixed of air and earth, 
Now with the stars and now with equal zest 
Tracing the eccentric orbit of a jest. 


Again he says of Agassiz: 


Ample and ruddy, the board’s end he fills 

As he our fireside were, our light and heat, 

Centre where minds diverse and various 
skills 

Find their warm nook and stretch unham- 
pered feet; 

I see the firm benignity of face, 

Wide-smiling champaign, without tame- 
ness sweet, 

The mass Teutonic toned to Gallic grace, 

The = whose sunshine runs before the 
ips 
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While Holmes’s rockets curve their long 
ellipse, 

And burst in seeds the fire that burst again 

To drop in scintillating rain. 


Later on in the poem he describes 
the breaking up of the club meeting, 
and says: 


Now forth into the darkness all are gone, 
But memory, still unsated, follows on, 

Retracing step by step our homeward walk, 
With many a laugh among our serious talk. 


Then follows an account of his con- 
versations with Agassiz as they find 
their way homeward, and of the re- 
luctant “Good-night” with which they 
parted from each other when the end 
of their walk had been reached. 

Doctor Holmes said that he was not 
able to forget the very modest, deli- 
cate, musical way in which Longfel- 
low read his charming verse addressed 
to Agassiz on the occasion of his fifti- 
eth birthday; and Mrs. Agassiz says 
the poet had an exquisite touch for 
occasions of this kind, whether serious 
or mirthful. If the wit and laughter 
of the club flowed around Agassiz, 
the quieter conversation secured its 
opportunity near Longfellow, on 
whose left Emerson most often found 
his place. Longfellow often spoke of 
the club in his diary, and with evident 
enjoyment and appreciation of its 
meetings. He seldom does more than 
mention his attendance, with perhaps 
some brief word as to who was pres- 
ent and what was done of special im- 
portance; but his frequent reference to 
it indicates how much it was in his life 
for some years. 

Emerson was described by Doctor 
Holmes as usually sitting near the 
Longfellow end of the table, “talking 
in low tones and carefully measured 
utterances to his neighbor or listening 
and recording any stray word worth 
remembering on his mental photo- 
graph.” “I went to the club last Sat- 
urday,” wrote Holmes to Motley, in 
April, 1870, “and met some of the 
friends you always like to hear of. I 
sat by the side of Emerson, who al- 
ways charms me with his delicious 
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voice, his fine sense and wit, and the 
delicate way he steps about among 
the words of his vocabulary, and at 
last seizing his noun or adjective, 
the best, the only one which would 
serve the need of his thought.” “I 
well remember amongst other 
things,’ says Doctor Holmes again, 
“how the club would settle itself to lis- 
ten when Dana had a story to tell. Not 
a word wasmissed, andthose who were 
absent were told at the next club what 
they had lost. Emerson smoked his 
cigar and was supremely happy, and 
laughed under protest when the point 
of the story was reached.” Probably 
no one attended the club more regu- 
larly than Emerson, for he greatly en- 
joyed the meetings; and he was wont 
to praise the brilliant conversation he 
heard there. His own attitude was 
that of an eager listener, and he took 
less satisfaction in speaking himself 
than in hearing the clever men about 
him. In 1864, when the club held a 
Shakespearean anniversary meeting, 
he rose to speak, stood for a minute or 
two, and then quietly sat down. Speech 
did not come, and he serenely permit- 
ted silence to speak for him. Emer- 
son continued his connection with the 
club until about 1875, always taking a 
warm interest in the meetings, until 
his failing speech and memory made 
them no longer attractive to him. 

No one can doubt that Doctor 
Holmes furnished his full share of the 
wit and wisdom of the club. He has 
written of it in his biographies of Mot- 
ley and Emerson, as well as on other 
occasions. In his letters it was a fre- 
quent subject of mention, especially 
to those correspondents, like Motley 
and Lowell, who were themselves 
members of the club. He first men- 
tioned it in his biography of Motley, 
and then said that “it offered a wide 
gamut of intelligencies, and the meet- 
ing? were noteworthy occasions. The 
vitality of this club has depended in a 
great measure on its utter poverty in 
statutes and by-laws, its entire ab- 
sence of formalism, and its blessed 
freedom from speech-making.” His 





biographer says that outside of his 
own front door there was nothing that 
gave him so much pleasure as did the 
Saturday Club. “He loved it; he 
hugged the thought of it.” He could 
not keep its affairs out of his letters, 
and he gossiped about its doings with 
a flowing pen. Evidently it had a 
large place in his heart, because of the 
fellowship it gave him, and because of 
the noble men with whom it brought 
him into frequent contact. 

In writing to Motley, in February, 
1861, Holmes shows how important 
the club had already become in his 
life, for he says: “The club has 
flourished greatly, and proved to all 
of us a source of the greatest delight. 
I do not believe there ever were such 
agreeable periodical meetings in Bos- 
ton as these we have had at Parker’s.” 
Writing to the same friend, in 1865, 
he again expresses his interest in the 
club meetings. “What a fine thing it 
would be,” he says, “to see you back 
at the Saturday club again! Longfel- 
low has begun to come again. He 
was at his old place, the end, of the 
table, at our last meeting. We have 
had a good many of the notabilities 
here within the last three or four 
months; and I have been fortunate 
enough to have some pleasant talks 
with most of them.” “We come to- 
gether on Saturdays and have good 
talks and pleasant,” he says in 1871, 
“rather than jolly times. Many of your 
old friends are commonly there, — 
among the rest Sumner not rarely. 
There is a great deal of good feeling, 
I think, in our little circle of literary 
and scientific people. I find Longfel- 
low peculiarly sweet in disposition, 
gentle, soothing to be with, not com- 
monly brilliant in conversation, but at 
times very agreeable, and saying ex- 
cellent things with a singular mod- 
esty.” Ten years later many changes 
had taken place in the club; some of 
the members had died, and others had 
gone away to Europe or were too far 
away from Boston to attend the meet- 
ings. “I goto the Saturday club quite 
regularly,” wrote Doctor Holmes to 
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Lowell, in 1883, “but the company is 
more of ghosts than of flesh and blood 
for me.” He lamented the fact that 
Longfellow, Agassiz, Emerson, Low- 
ell, Hawthorne, Motley and Sumner 
no longer attended, and added, “I! feel 
as if I belonged to the past.” He pro- 
posed, however, with the aid of the 
younger members, to keep the club 
alive until Lowell could return to give 
some fresh life to it. He had already 
lamented that the club was not what 
it was when Lowell had attended its 
meetings. Finally, in 1890, he com- 
plained that he hardly saw a face of 
the old times, except those of Dwight 
and Hoar, “where we used to have 
those brilliant gatherings.” His biog- 
rapher says that probably no other 
member of the club felt about it as 
Doctor Holmes did, and adds that of 
all who sat at its table he was by far 
the most brilliant talker. We may ac- 
cept this opinion without admitting 
the truthfulness of Mr. Morse’s state- 
ment that if Holmes had traveled 
largely he would have held the club in 
less esteem. Such a statement falsely 
assumes that more of cosmopolitan- 
ism would have made Doctor Holmes 
another man, and would have saved 
him from enjoying the men he met at 
the Saturday Club. 

Mr. Samuel G. Ward, now a resi- 
dent of Washington, is the only orig- 
inal member of the club now living. 
The other older members are Senator 
Hoar, Professor Norton, President 
Eliot, Judge Gray, E. L. Godkin, J. 
M. Forbes and Wolcott Gibbs. The 
club still continues to meet at the Par- 
ker House, on the last Saturday of 
each month, except July, August and 
September. There are now thirty- 
eight members. Chief Justice Field 
of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts is the president, and Professor 
W. W. Goodwin of Harvard Univer- 
sity is the secretary. There is not in 
the club at present so large a propor- 
tion of literary men as formerly. A 
member has said of the club, in 1884, 
that Doctor Holmes was then presi- 
dent; and he was always present at 


the dinners,—and so were Judge 
Hoar and Mr. J. M. Forbes. These 
three, with a few intimate friends like 
Lowell and James Freeman Clarke, 
who came less frequently, kept up a 
steady fire of bright sayings and 
jokes, to which the younger genera- 
tion was often glad to listen in silence. 
Since the death of Doctor Holmes 
and Judge Hoar, everything is 
changed in this respect; but the din- 
ners of the club still remain as social 
and informal as ever, though the old 
leaders are gone. 

For twenty vears, beginning about 
1856, the Saturday was the leading 
club of Boston, and it contained most 
of the men of wit, brilliant parts and 
literary reputation who lived in or 
near the city. It was a gathering of 
genial friends, who sought good fel- 
lowship and _ intellectual relaxation. 
The meetings were social and not lit- 
erary; no essays were read, and no lec- 
tures were given. At one meeting of 
the club, when a reporter forced his 
way into the room before dinner and 
asked Doctor Holmes what subjects 
were to be discussed, he received the 
reply, “We do nothing but tell our old 
stories. We never discuss any- 
thing.” Except on rare occasions 
the literary part of the meeting 
consisted of conversation only. The 
dinner was the central object, and 
that was expected to bring out quite 
enough of social chat and conversa- 
tional stir of thought to give the meet- 
ings a real interest. There being no 
rules to observe and no red tape to 
follow, the meetings were purely in- 
formal, and therefore cheerful and 
cordial. All the members knew each 
other intimately, and consequently 
felt quite at home with each other and 
ready for the free expression of 
thought and sentiment. Already the 
club has assumed a considerable im- 
portance in the literary history of Bos- 
ton, and that importance is likely to 
increase as the history of the club is 
more fully known and as its members 
are looked at from a time more re- 
mote. 
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THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
By Edna A. Foster. 


HE house is empty, but the door stands wide, 
‘j As if the last departing soul that fled 

To make his home thereafter with the dead 
Was loth the last warm glimpse to be denied, 
And left it thus — ajar. By its gray side 
The roses cling and vines their tendrils spread 
Across the threshold, now unchecked by tread 
Of glad or weary feet; their blossoms hide 
The gap where sill and step have broken tryst. 
Along the bare, dim rooms there seems to steal 
A sweet, illusive shadow; laughter’s breath 
Is borne around me, and I almost feel 
The touch of hands; while thro’ the memory’s mist 


There dawns a face refuting change and death. 
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HE transfcrmation is wonderful; 

it seems almost a work of magic. 

The story of Aladdin’s Lamp 
cannot be wholly a myth. The 
sky no longer looks through a gaping 
roof to a yawning cellar. The rain, 
the hail and snow no longer enter as 
if welcome guests. Warp and woof, 
fashioned and dyed in the Orient, sup- 
plants the rubbish on the rotting 
floors. Stuffs, rich and rare, flow 
from walls no longer black with 
smoke and grime. Festoons, rivaling 
in texture those from the loom of the 
spider, which they displace, show ar- 
tistic taste and delight the eye. Pic- 
tures and works of art fill every 
“coigne of vantage.” 

Gone the staggering partitions; 
gone the low, brown, ragged ceiling. 
The long slanting rafters are in full 
view. The massive chimney and the 
rotund oven stand displayed. Kitchen 
and bedroom, pantry and parlor have 
disappeared in one generous whole. 
Through the narrow windows, invit- 
ing streams of soft light from elegant 
lamps are sent abroad into the night 
towards every point of the compass. 
The genii of the place preside over 
cheerful hospitality within, where so 
lately a sad spirit of seclusion and 
gloomy content held sway. No con- 
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trast could be greater. In the yellow 
light, thrown fitfully out from the 
burning logs in the huge fireplace, 
graceful forms flit to and fro, appear- 
ing and disappearing with the fantas- 
tic shadows upon the red wainscoted 
wall. Sweet music is heard, soft and 
weird, as if afar off, and stories are 
told of witches urging their broom- 
stick steeds across the stormy mid- 
night sky to festive meetings in 
uncanny nooks with still more un- 
canny folk. 

The Antiquary sits upon the 
hearthstone and muses. The change 
seems so unreal and bewildering; he 
cannot draw the line, and the past 
will mingle with the present. He 
watches the sparks and the curling 
smoke as they rise towards boundless 
space, and voices of the unseen catch 
his responsive ear. He hears, in 
the mouth of the cavernous oven 
hard by, whisperings and _ wailings 
from the spirits of the past,—the 
household familiars. Driven from 
old haunts they have crowded the 
oven for shelter, as one of the few 
undesecrated spots. “We claim,” 
they say, “recognition before our final 
departure. Behold what we bring, 
and record what you will.” And the 
Antiquary sees a shadowy procession 
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THE LITTLE 
issuing forth from the mouth of the 
oven and bearing open scrolls on 
which are pictured events centering 
around this old hearthstone, — plain 
matters of fact, scenes of joy, scenes of 
sorrowing, of triumph, of despair, de- 
tails of everyday life and duty in the 
far off past. Shadowy and dim, grow- 
ing brighter and clearer, the vision 
passes upward, disappearing with the 
smoke and the sparks. Thus im- 
pelled, the Antiquary records in 
homely phrase the result of his mus- 
ings in the little brown cottage by the 
old Albany road on the evening of its 
dedication to a new purpose and to a 
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to his successor in office, Rev. Jona- 
than Ashley. 

As in later days, so in the olden 
time, leased lands fared hardly. Every 
thing possible was taken from it, and 
little or nothing returned. In 1759, 
after seventy years of this kind of 
treatment, the selectmen in a petition 
to the General Court say, “the soil is 
poor and barren for want of manure,” 
also that the land is of less benefit to 
the minister than its value in money 
would be, and they ask leave of the 
General Court to sell it. There was, 
however, another reason for this ac- 
tion, and, it may be, the main one. 

















“THE TRANSFORMATION IS WONDERFUL.” 


new lease of life by its new occupants. 

The little brown house stands on a 
part of the tract which in 1686 the 
“Proprietors of Pocumtuck” “seques- 
tered for the use of the ministry of 
Deerfield forever.’ In this service the 
lot was leased from year to year by a 
committee chosen by the town, the 
income of it going, during his life- 
time, to the Rev. John Williams, our 


“Redeemed Captive,” and aiterwards 





Deerfield was then the center of 
business for a large region round 
about, and craftsmen of many kinds— 
“tradesmen” they were then called — 
were seeking places here on which to 
build shops where they could exercise 
their handicrafts. Suitable locations 
were hard to get, and the ministerial 
lot, lying along the Albany road, was 
wanted for that purpose. In 1760, un- 
der the authority of an act of the colo- 
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the soft music of 
the flickering 
bowstring of Felt- 
maker Hamilton, 
as it rained blows 
on the fine fur of 
the beaver, musk- 
rat or raccoon. 
The mallet of 
Hitchcock, the 
hatter, responded 
feebly in a dull 
monotone to the 
sharp. speaking 
strokes of the 
hammer on the 
lap-stone of Da- 
vid Saxton, as he 








THE HOUSEHOLD FAMILIARS, 


nial legislature, this tract was cut up 
into small lots by the town and sold 
to tradesmen. It had been laid out 
originally between the house lot of the 
“Worshipful John Pynchon” on the 
south and the Middle Lane to the 
meadows on the north. The Pynchon 
lot was later the home of Mehuman 
Hinsdale, the first white man born in 
Deerfield, “twice captivated by the 
Indian salvages,” as his grave-stone 
testifies. The Middle Lane became in 
due time the high road from Northern 
Hampshire to Albany and the scene 
of military operations against Canada 
by the way of the lakes. The lots sold 
to tradesmen faced north on this road. 
Many now living have seen the guide- 
board at the head of the “Lane,” on 
which was a hand with the forefinger 
pointing westward, directing the trav- 
eler “To Albany.” 

Very soon this poor and barren 
land bore abundant fruit. Buildings 
sprang up, and new sounds were 
heard all along its border. The clang 
of the anvil and the blast from the bel- 
lows of Armorer Bull answered to the 
hissing of the flip iron and tan of the 
toddy-stick of his neighbor, Landlord 
Saxton. The ting-a-ling of Silver- 
smith Parker more than held its own 
with the muffled thud from the loom 
of Elizabeth Amsden the weaver. and 


sat at the east 
window of the 
kitchen in the little cottage on the old 
colonial road. 

Should the traveler from the Hud- 
son, coming over the Hoosac Moun- 
tain to the Connecticut Valley, be 
waylaid by prowling Indians, and 
stripped of all his effects, he could be 
refitted and refreshed within the bor- 
ders of the old ministerial lot. Had 
his horse been spared, it could be fed, 
shod, furnished with a new saddle and 
a portmanteau; or had fortune been 
more cruel, had the horse been taken, 





the craveler could be provided with a 
new one from the choice stud of 
Breeder Saxton. He could buy a hat, 
shoes, cloth for a coat, and a waich for 
his fob. He could procure a sword, 
musket, or a pair of pistols, and, after 
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a mug of hot flip and a bountiful din- 
ner with Landlord Saxton, the de- 
spoiled stranger could go on his way 
rejoicing, having obtained all these 
things without money, although not 
without price. In those days credit 
was universally given and was rarely 
abused. 


Come back again to the little cot- 
tage where, by the great window in 
the east end of the kitchen, David 
Saxton hammered the oak tanned 
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called upon by a neighbor to act as a 
referee on some question in dispute. 
Springing up suddenly, letting his lap- 
stone and hammer tumble to the floor, 
he exclaimed, while whisking off his 
leather apron with alacrity: “What 
a cussed thing it is to be a man of 
judgment!” Nevertheless, this son of 
Crispin went his way to exercise this 
judgment for the benefit of his fellows 
with real content. 

Assuming kitchen, dining room and 
shop to be one, while the husband and 





“HE HAMMERED AND PEGGED AND SEWED.” 


soles, and with well-waxed home-spun 
thread closed the seams of honest up- 
per leather, with honest toil and good 
judgment. Concerning this latter 
quality there is a story told character- 
istic of the man and bringing him a 
little nearer to us. 

The shoemaker was so often called 
upon to act as referee, arbitrator, ap- 
praiser, etc., that he must be pardoned 
if he became a little vain of his repu- 
tation. He thoroughly enjoyed these 
labors and honors; a little grumbling 
at the burden he might have thought 
increased his importance. One day, 
while at work on his bench, he was 


father hammered and pegged and 
sewed, and sewed and hammered 


and pegged, month after month 
and year after year, his good 


wife, Bathsheba, was always nigh. 
Here she baked, and _ here she 
brewed, washed, ironed, boiled and 
stewed. From his low bench by 
the east window one day in every 
week David could see the _ roar- 
ing red fire in the big brick oven in 
front of him, and could watch the 
fierce flames as they curled to its dome 
and darted their forked tongues to- 
wards him, only to be caught at its 
very mouth by the spirits of the air 
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“THE BUZZING WHEEL SANG A LULLABY.” 


and sent swiftly up the flue. David 
could watch his spouse, as with her 
long iron peel she removed the glow- 
ing coals when the oven had reached 
the right pitch of heat, and with her 
husk-broom, wetted as need be in a 
pail of water on the hearth, swept 
clean of ashes the oven floor. And 
when the oven door had been put up 
a suitable time to “draw down the 
heat,” he could see Bathsheba as she 
deftly tossed from her light wooden 
peel, into the farthermost depths of the 
heated cavern, the squat loaves of rye 
and Indian bread. This peel was as 
white as river sand and “elbow 
grease” could make it. In due time 
David could snuff the rich savor of 
the brown beauties as they were taken 
out on the peel and piled upon the 
table near him, a good week’s supply 
for the family. The front part of the 
oven may have been filled in with 
pumpkin pies, or tarts with the initials 
of the children cut in pie crust on the 
top, or, on state occasions, it may be 
with a spare rib of pork, or a pigling 
entire, a haunch of venison, a wild 
goose, or a turkey. Nothing came 


amiss to this great, warm-hearted 
friend of the family. 

But the oven had a rival in the at- 
tentions and affection of David. 
Close by, at its right shoulder, was a 
capacious fireplace, with its generous 
back log, fore log and top log, urging 
up the climbing flame, every day, and 
in season all day long. As the mouth 
of the oven was closed six days out of 
seven, it had a poor chance against 
the loquacious fireplace, which by a 
side glance came full in view from the 
shoemaker’s bench. Besides, there 
was the great iron dinner pot, which 
the swinging crane held out daily over 
the very heart of the merry fire, that 
welcomed it with great glee, laughing 
and dancing under and about it, em- 
bracing it with its red arms, and 
touching its very lid with its curling 
lips of flame. The stolid iron, yield- 
ing to its ardent friend, was forced to 
acknowledge its subtle influence, and 
soon David could hear the contents 
of the big-bellied pot merrily gurgling 
and babbling of the jolly time they 
were all having, although in hot water 
together. 
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So the “pot was biled” every day in 
the week. But the marvel and the 
mystery of it all—the leaping flame, 
the solid iron, the hissing steam! 
David was no philosopher—the shoe- 
maker should stick to his last. He 
was no Watt, to note the tilting lid. 
He was no chemist, to analyze effects. 
He had a good appetite, engendered 
by healthy toil and a clear con- 
science. He could do ample justice 
to the contents of the pot, when 
piled upon the pewter platter, as the 
style on the sun dial lined with the 
meridian. But he never stopped— 
why should he—or we either for that 
matter—to speculate upon the daily 
miracle wrought by the loving fire 
spirit of the household. David saw 
Bathsheba put into the mouth of that 
pot cold water, and then beef, pork, 
cabbage, carrots, parsnips, turnips, all 
cold and indigestible: later he had 
stopped with upraised hammer, while 
pegging a sole, to see her swing out 
the crane and souse into the seeth- 
ing mass a bag of Indian pudding, re- 
suming his labor when this was safely 
accomplished. And daily he had seen 
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these crude materials come out smok- 
ing, luscious food, fit to “set before 
the king.” Therefore the oven got 
the worst of it in the rivalry for the 
affections of David. 

If the oven had thought about it, if 
the fireplace had thought about it, if 
David had thought about it, — which 
none of them did, — they might have 
drawn this moral: Be faithful and 
useful not only one day in seven, but 
every day of the week. 

So by the great east window, where 
the morning sun shone full upon him, 
David hammered and pegged and 
stitched, and pegged and stitched and 
hammered, to secure the understand- 
ing of his customers and bread for his 
wife and children; while Goodwife 
Bathsheba baked and brewed and 
ironed and carded and spun, the hum 
of the wheel in harmony with the 
sound of the hammer. From flax 
taken in barter for the products of Da- 
vid’s labor, she spun and twisted the 
honest thread with which his seams 
were closed; and while her foot 
pressed the treadle, and her busy fin- 
gers gauged and guided the slender 
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thread her buzzing wheel sang a lul- 
laby, and David with his stirruped 
foot gave an occasional jog to the 
cradle. For amid all the sights and 
sounds of this life of mutual industry 
and helpfulness, children came to be 
cared for and loved, and, alas, to be 
mourned for. Was David seen with 
arms extended as he had drawn home 
the last stitch of a seam, gazing ab- 
stractedly at the empty cradle by the 


guish between the fresh scar on the 
bosom of mother earth and those 
partly healed by the kindly ministra- 
tions of time, and she sadly compared 
them to the scars in her own bosom; 
only on these time had worked more 
slowly and across these only shadows 
fell. 

It may have been to remove his 
wife from a prospect so saddening 
that David before the birth of another 

babe, or before the brown 

















had changed to green on 
the newest mound, left the 
little cottage and sought 
with Bathsheba at New 
Salem that comfort denied 
their parental longings 
here. In their new home 
the fates were kinder, and 
children were born and 
lived to cheer their de- 
clining years. 

On the west side of our 
Old Burying Ground, 
where the gentle breezes 











come up from the mur- 





“THEY REST TOGETHER.” 


oven door, we may be sure _ his 
thoughts were away among the little 
mounds, more or less grassed over, in 
the graveyard hard by. Four times 
during eight years had that cradle 
been robbed. Four times the dread 
messenger had led a procession out 
of the square room beyond the 
kitchen, over the threshold of the 
low-browed front door, to the God’s 
Acre at the west end of the ministerial 
lot. 

Should we wonder if the stricken 
Bathsheba put salt for sugar in her 
pies, or seasoned her bread with scald- 
ing brine, when we know that across 
the level field, in full view of the small 
shuttered window of her pantry, slept 
that city of the dead, where four of 
her five darlings had been laid, one by 
one and side by side? For she must 
work as well as weep. By straining 
her eyes, as the bright sunlight 
streamed across the little mounds, the 
mother fancied that she could distin- 


muring Pocumtuck, where 

the aspen reaches out 
its kindly hands in benediction over 
the spot, and its restless leaves whis- 
per, perchance, tales of bygone years, 
the four little mounds lie, side by side, 
as of old; but now there are two larger 
and longer ones; and on the moss- 
grown stones standing at the head of 
these are recorded the last events in 
the lives of David and Bathsheba 
Saxton. 

From David Saxton the brown 
house passed to David Hoyt, Senior. 
If Hoyt then took up his abode here, 
it was doubtless to pursue his calling 
of ‘‘maker of wiggs and foretops.” In 
this polite generation, the owners of 
bald heads are told that this defect is 
a mark of wisdom and honor; conse- 
quently they are apt to be rather 
proud than otherwise of their sterile 
pates. Not so in the time of which we 
speak. Whether it was incense to the 
goddess Hygeia, or a tribute to the 
goddess of fashion, the bald head was 
carefully covered; the first ravages by 
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a foretop or by the side hair combed 
up and braided on the top; total dev- 
astation by a full wig. Women rarely 
needed anything more than a foretop. 
Engaged in a business like this, him- 
self well on in years, we can easily im- 
agine the class of customers and their 
friends that gathered about the 
hearthstone of the wig-maker, sip- 
ping their flip or cider and telling 
stories, as men of their age are fond 
of doing. The host doubtless often 
told how his father, when a boy, was 
captured at the sacking of the town in 
1704; how, being carried to Canada, 
he lived with his Indian master at 
Lorette; how William, son of Gov- 
ernor Dudley, then on a mission to 
Vaudreuil, governor of Canada, saw 
him on the streets at Quebec one day, 
and how the envoy jingled twenty sil- 
ver dollars in the face of his Indian 
owner and offered to exchange them 
for the boy; how the savage could not 
withstand the temptation, and the cap- 
tive boy was made free; how the In- 
dian, soon repenting of his bargain, 
came back with the dumb dollars for 
the live boy who could hunt and fish. 
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Too late, for Dudley, foreseeing this, 
had hurried Jonathan on board an 
English vessel, and the Indian went 
away lamenting. David had doubt- 
less often seen this Indian, for in times 
of peace he used to come to Deerfield 
to see the lost boy, of whom he was 
very fond. Jonathan, says tradition, 
showed great affection for the savage 
and declared his sojourn in Canada to 
be the happiest part of his life. Of 
course, David talked freely on this 
topic; but there is reason to think he 
was fond of silence. He believed si- 
lence to be kingly, if not golden, and 
so he had married as a second wife 
Silence King. A less sentimental 
reason — she, too, being a “maker 
of foretops’—may have had _ its 
bearing on the case. Why not? 
Love and thrift are good everyday 
yoke mates;—blossom and _ fruit. 
Thriftless love is too unsubstantial for 
use. 

David’s stories would doubtless be 
matched by others. Deacon Jeremiah 
Nims, son of that John who was taken 
and carried to Canada from near 
Frary’s Bridge in 1703, could tell of 

















“IT NESTLED SO SNUGLY UNDER THE GREAT ELM TREE.” 
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his father’s adventures while in Cana- 
dian captivity and his terrible experi- 
ences when, with three other young 
men, he escaped and made his way 
home through the wilderness, where 
he arrived in a demented state and 
nearly famished. John Williams, Na- 
than Catlin, John Sheldon could each 
relate tales of Indian warfare and cap- 
tivity, heard from their grandfathers; 
while his next door neighbor, Justin 
Hitchcock, could talk of a later war, 
and thrill his hear- 
ers with his own 
experiences while 
responding to the 
Lexington alarm. 
He could tell how 
the inspiring notes 
of his fife renewed 
the tired muscle 
of the Deerfield 
Minute Men under 
Captain Locke on 
their march to 
meet the enraged 
British lion in 
Boston. The fifer 
could also relate 
as an eye witness 
the particulars 
and the result of 
the disastrous 
campaign of Bur- 
goyne, and could 
tell with a relish 
how the company 
of Captain Joseph 
Stebbins and 
others swooped 
down upon the personal baggage 
train of the harassed general, and 
could perhaps show, like some of 
his fellows, trophies harvested on that 
occasion. Captain Joseph himself, 
whose house stood in sight across lots, 
could repeat the well known pranks 
of the mobs he led in visiting the 
tories and enforcing their signatures 
to patriotic resolutions. Others could 
tell stories of witches, or of ghosts, as 
the current talk of the evening might 
run. Meanwhile, the light from the 
blazing hickory logs was casting 
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shadows of the group around the 
hearthstone upon the green baize cur- 
tains of the turn-up bed and the red 
wainscoted walls, where they ap- 
peared huge and weird, like the ghosts 
of restless giants; — pictures quite in 
keeping with the tales that were told. 
About a century ago, Epaphras 
Hoyt, son of David and Silence, be- 
came the owner and occupant of the 
cottage, which then retained its origi- 
nal external form, to which recent 
changes have re- 
stored it. Al- 
though a young 
man, Ho yt 
brought with him 
a valued experi- 
ence, and the at- 
mosphere as well 
as the form of the 
house was gradu- 
ally changed. 
Hoyt was a man 
of genius, whom 
science had 
marked for its 
own, and he gath- 
ered here all kin- 
dred elements in 
the town. His 
Experience, or 
“Spiddy,” as she 
was called, bore 
fruit from time to 
time, and wider ac- 
commodations 
were required; so 
“Aunt Spiddy’s 
bedroom” and 
back kitchen were added in the rear, 
and “Aunt Spiddy’s stoop” in front. 
The favorite studies of General 
Hoyt were the art of war, natural 
philosophy, astronomy and colonial 
history. He was in the meridian of 
life when the great wars of Europe 
which followed the “Reign of Terror” 
convulsed that continent. As a mili- 
tary man, he watched the course of 
Napoleon with the deepest interest. 
He followed him step by step, over 
the Alps into Italy, over the sea into 
Egypt, over the Pyrenees into Spain, 
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where his cannon disturbed the 
“burial of Sir John Moore;” across the 
Rhine to the fields of Ulna and Aus- 
terlitz and Jena and Eylau and Wag- 
ram, as he raged to and fro like a 
demon of destruction, ignoring or 
tearing into tatters, all the established 
rules which had hitherto been the 
guide for the movements of European 
arms on the march or in manceuvres 
on the field of battle. Here was a rare 
chance to study the art of war on a 
grand scale from a new master. Hoyt, 
like an enthusiastic patriot, gave him- 
self up to it with ardor and success. 
Can we not see him with the poker 
drawing plans in the ashes on this 
great hearth, plans of recent battles to 
illustrate his theme, showing his 
friends how Napoleon had beaten the 
Italians, the Austrians or the Rus- 
sians, by this or that movement, at 
this or that critical moment? The 
point once demonstrated, Aunt 
Spiddy with a few whisks of her 
birchen broom sent the offending 
ashes under the fore stick, sweeping 
aside these plans no more effectually 
than some new burst of genius in the 
Corsican did those of the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

One result of these studies was a 
treatise on “The Military Art,” issued 
in 1798, for the use of the United 
States army. This work attracted the 
attention of the first President, and it 
was doubtless by the light of our east 
window that General Hoyt read the 
letter from Washington offering him 
a command in the United States 
army, which was then being organ- 
ized for a conflict with France. Hoyt’s 
work passed through several editions, 
and was followed by more elaborate 
works, largely prepared under this 
roof. All were illustrated by plates, 
showing the formation and evolutions 
of companies, regiments and armies, 
on parade and in active service on the 
field. Imagine sketches of these plans 
pinned up on the red wainscoting of 
the kitchen, and note the trouble they 
gave Aunt Spiddy, when the frolic- 
some wind from the open window sent 
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them scurrying over her nicely sanded 
floor, with the possibility that some 
might be caught in the draft and 
whisked with the flame and smoke up 
the wide-throated chimney. Hoyt’s 
reason for declining the commission 
from Washington we do not know. 
We do know that it was not a lack of 
patriotism or waning love of the mili- 
tary art. Probably he felt the call for 
home duties more urgent. He was 
Inspector-General of the state troops. 
Trouble was brewing with Great Brit- 
ain as well as with France, and many 
feared that the great Corsican himself 
would turn his arms across the waters 
to our shores. The hand of General 
Hoyt may be seen in the action of the 
Board of Trustees of Deerfield Acad- 
emy, when in 1806 a new professor- 
ship was established. It was for teach- 
ing the “Theoretical and Practical Art 
of War viz:—tactics according to Stu- 
ben and Dundas .. . Practical Ge- 
ometry on the Ground; Elements of 
Fortifications, and the Construction 
of small works in the Field; Elements 
of Gunnery; Topography; Military 
History; Partisan War, or War of 
Posts; . . . These subjects will be un- 
der the direction of Major Hoyt, 
3rigade Inspector.... It is be- 
lieved that the Present Critical Situa- 
tion of our Country will induce young 
men to qualify themselves for an hon- 
orable defence against every hostile 
attack on their native land and lay a 
foundation for military Glory.” 
3ut our genius sacrificed not alone 
upon the shrine of Mars. Gradually, 
as the years went on, the little cottage 
on the Albany road became the un- 
doubted center of mental activity for 
Northern Hampshire. Around its 
hearthstone the young men gathered 
and listened to discussions of the most 
abstruse problems, not only of war, 
but of philosophy and pure science. 
Here space was measured with a line, 
the trackless star was traced to its hid- 
ing place by day, the sun after his go- 
ing down at night, and a path was 
predicted for the erratic comet. Some 
of the results of these hearthstone 
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studies are with us in published works 
on astronomy, military science and 
colonial history by Hoyt, and on 
mathematics, biblical criticism, civil 
law and general literature by Rodol- 
phus Dickinson, one of his young 
friends. 

Another boy of whom the world 
has heard received here his inspiration 
and here enjoyed his first laurels. Half 
a dozen rods from the great east win- 
dow, Epaphras and Experience could 
see Mercy, sister of the General and 
wife of Justin Hitchcock, as she 
leaned from her pantry window for a 
morning chat, or busied herself about 


her back yard chores, her chickens | >> 


and her geese. Among her two- 
legged cares was a bright, dark-eyed 
boy, the torment of her life, who early 
came under the influence of his 
“Uncle Ep.” As a mere lad he would 
eagerly listen to the talk round his 
uncle’s hearthstone, and as he grew in 
years his love for the truths of science 
kept pace with his hatred of the great 
usurper Napoleon; for all along he 
had drunk in the current talk which 
represented this master of the art of 
war as a blood-thirsty tyrant, a cruel 
monster, whose pastime was the mur- 
der of women and children. Picture 
the scene at the cottage on the even- 
ing of Monday, March 4, 1805, as the 
General read the latest news, that 
three months before, at Notre Dame, 
Bonaparte had been crowned emperor 
of France. Did hatred for the French 
nation prevent even pity for its fate? 
Did righteous indignation or dread 
despair for suffering humanity come 
uppermost in the minds of the assem- 
bled group? One year lacking a day, 
other news came, and to the hearers 
the tables seemed turned. With what 
joy they heard the General read from 
the Greenfield Gazette a highly colored 
account of the success of Alexander 
and the allied army over the French 
in a battle of December 2, 1805, 
and the comments —that “sanguine 
hopes are now entertained in Europe 
that Bonaparte has at length arrived 
at the termination of his career.” 





“NOW SILENTLY RESTING IN MEMORIAL 
HALL.” 


This was the first report by the way 
of England of the battle of Austerlitz, 
a battle in which Napoleon gained 
one of his greatest victories over the 
combined armies of Russia and Aus- 
tria. The fulfilment of these “san- 
guine hopes” was not yet. More coun- 
tries were to be overrun, and more 
thrones to be overturned; thousands 
of widows and orphans were yet to 
taste the horrors of war. At length, 
however, Bonaparte’s hour struck. 
June 3, 1814, a hand-bill was received 
at Deerfield, which was published in 
the Franklin Herald of June 7, con- 
taining the joyful news that the allied 
armies had entered Paris and that the 
emperor was a fugitive. We of this 
day can hardly imagine the excite- 
ment and the thanksgiving which fol- 
lowed this announcement; and of all 
the coterie of the little brown house, 
not one was more strongly impressed 
than the “bright, dark-eyed boy,” Ed- 
ward Hitchcock. He at once began 
his tragedy, “The Downfall of Bona- 
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ON THE 
parte.” In its pages can be seen re- 
flected the sentiment of the time, 
which ranked Napoleon as the most 
heartless and cruel despot the sun 
ever shone upon, and Alexander, the 
czar of Russia, as the friend of human- 
ity and the prince of peace. It gives 
us queer notions of our democracy to 
see the emperor stigmatized in this 
production as “a mud sprung reptile,” 
“a filthy toad,” a “base born Corsi- 
can.” This tragedy, which covered 
the leading events of the rise and fall 
of Napoleon, was put upon the 
boards and acted by the leading lights 
of Deerfield in the old meetinghouse, 
part of the pews being floored over 
fora stage. This was the event of that 
generation, and the assumed names 
of the actors clung to many of them 
through life. In my boyhood, the 
names of Blucher and Ney, Lescourt 
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author and his fellows, as they spouted 
the lurid lines before the critic in re- 
hearsal for the stage; and the copyist 
was doubtless often vexed by changes 
in the text in order to insert some new 
technical military phrase or let in a 
little more blood and thunder. How 
wide a circulation this historic effu- 
sion had is not known; but Horace 
Greeley relates that when an appren- 
tice at Poultney, Vermont, the tragedy 
was acted there, and he personated 
one of the characters. In after years, 
President Hitchcock made efforts to 
suppress this callow effort of his 
genius, and copies are scarce in con- 
sequence. Under the lead of his 
uncle, young Hitchcock became an 
ardent student of astronomy and, 
making a practical application of his 
acquirements, constructed the astro- 
nomical tables for a series of almanacs 
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and Platoff were as familiar as house- 
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This tragedy was evidently com- 
posed under the eye of General Hoyt, 
for his ear-marks can be seen on al- 
The low ceiling of 
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most every page. 


Aunt Spiddy’s kitchen must 


looked down a hundred times on the 





which he published at Deerfield. 
Some of his problems were questioned 
by the astronomers of Europe; but 
with General Hoyt at his back he 
maintained his ground, and after a 
sharp contest his positions were at 
length admitted as proven by the 
Continental Magnates. Doubtless 
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the big fireplace echoed the rejoicing 
which followed this victory of a self- 
made Deerfield boy over the savants 
of Europe. And well it might, — for 
had it not for years been throwing 
light from its pine knots on these 
knotty questions? 

General Hoyt was a graduate of the 
Deerfield district school. Edward 
Hitchcock had in addition a few win- 
ter terms at the Deerfield Academy, 
and this was his Alma Mater. Al- 
though professor, and later president 
of a college, and the recipient of colle- 
giate honors from far and wide, he 
never saw as a pupil the inside of any 
college walls, and he may well be 
called a graduate of the little brown 
cottage on the old Albany road. Per- 
haps the honor must be shared with 
the great elm tree under which it 
nestled so snugly, with its moss cov- 
ered roof. It is related that the Gen- 
eral and his nephew were in the habit 
of fleeing, to escape the disturbance 
from the children and the swash of 
Aunt Spiddy’s mop on the floor, to a 
seat among the branches of this even 
then giant tree, to study their most 
profound problems; and here Edward 
spent many a studious hour, refusing 
to join in the pastimes of his compan- 
ions. Certain it is that the seat in the 
old tree was a favorite place of resort, 
not only for the General and the future 
president, but also for their growing 
sons and daughters. 

Hoyt had such an appreciation of 
and admiration for the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that, in 1811, he named his 
only son after him, Arthur Wellesley, 
thus anticipating the fame the Iron 
Duke gained later at Salamanca and 
Waterloo. European wars did not, 
however, wholly engross the attention 
of Hoyt. He is best known to-day by 
his “Antiquarian Researches” con- 
cerning the Indian wars of New Eng- 
land, a work of great value to students 
of New England history. 

The rise and progress of the events 
which led to the War of Impressment 
with England must have _ been 


watched with the deepest interest and 


discussed in all their bearings under 
the roof-tree of the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s cottage. Here would the patri- 
otic citizens gather; here would be 
first heard the declaration of the war, 
and here first came the stirring news 
of our gallant naval victories so unex- 
pected by either of the belligerents; 
and here, we may be sure, were sung 
the spirited songs they inspired. The 
General was not gifted in song, but 
what he lacked in tone and harmony 
he made up in energy, and doubtless 
the rafters shook as he emphasized the 
sentiment of Chancellor Kilty’s varia- 
tion of “Britannia Rule the Wave.” 


“For see, Columbia’s sons arise, 
Firm, independent, bold and free: 
They too shall seize the glorious pr:ze, 
And share the empire of the sea: 
Hence then, let freemen rule the waves, 
And those who yield them still be 
slaves;” 


or as he joined in Ray’s stirring lyric: 


“Too long has proud Britannia reigned 
The tyrant of the sea, 

With guiltless blood her banners stain’d, 

Ten thousand by impressment chain’d, 
Whom God created free;” 


or in the rollicking tribute to Commo- 
dore Perry: 


“Hail to the chief, now in glory advancing, 

Who conquered the Britons on Erie's 
broad wave; 

Who play’d Yankee Doodle to set them 
a-dancing, 

Then tripp’d up their heels for a watery 
grave.” 


We have seen that the General did 
not live then, as in later years, in 
scholastic seclusion. Neitherwashean 
exclusive devotee to science and mili- 
tary art. He was an active man of 
affairs, with a wide-spread political in- 
fluence, and was, in fact, one of the 
river gods. He was_ post-master 
and registrar of deeds for Northern 
Hampshire; and hundreds of pages 
written by his daughter, Fanny, by 
the light from the east window are 
now daily consulted by the public. 
The little brown cottage was also the 
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center of the executive power of the 
new county of Franklin, for the Gen- 
eral was high sheriff. We may trust 
that when he went in state to open 
the courts, Aunt Spiddy saw to it 
that his blue, brass-buttoned coat was 
scrupulously clean, that his cockade 
and crimson silk sash were properly 
arranged, and the hangings of his 
- dress sword were spotless as the sun. 

Time changes all things. The phil- 
osopher and friend, the student and 
the guide, the man of science and the 
man of power departed; and of his 
kith and kin the only representative 
left to-day on the old Albany road is 
a young woman who revels in the 
quick wit and the flight of imagina- 
tion which she inherited from an un- 
expended balance in the large brain 
of her great grandfather, Epaphras 
Hoyt. 

No greater contrast can be con- 
ceived than that between some of the 
early occupants and those who now 
for a year and a day make their abode 
in the littlke brown house,—Rufus 
Rice and his fitting mate, Esther. 
Rufus was a first class representative 
of the typical Yankee, keen, shrewd 
and honest in business, droll and 
witty in words, wise, careful and far- 
sighted in action. He was the 
founder of the fourpence-ha’penny 
packet express between Deerfield and 
Greenfield, which still flourishes un- 
der the whip of his grandson, another 
Rufus. “Express Rice” had small 
opportunity for book learning in 
youth; but his judgment was sound, 
and he came to be much relied upon 
in business by the manless maiden, 
the distressed widow, and the skilless 
professor. One of the latter class, 
after vain struggle to repair a water 
conduit, called in Mr. Rice. The 
following brief conversation  illus- 
trates the prominent traits in both the 
interlocutors: 

“T find,” says the Professor, “after 
thoughtful consideration and_ re- 
peated, carefully conducted experi- 
ments with this preparation, that all 
my attempts are fruitless, and that 
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the water still continues to exude 
copiously.” 

“QO, yaas, yaas, fix it so ’t ll allus 
leak like sixty.” 

“IT am compelled to acquiesce in 
your decisions; but, Mr. Rice, may I 
inquire what methods you would 
recommend to—” 

“O, I'll git it fixt as right ’s a hoe- 
handle. Don’t you give yourself no 
more trouble about it.” 

In sorrowfully condoling with Mr. 
Rice on the great loss he had sustained 
in the death of his son, the Professor 
remarked with his voice full of tears, 
“T understand, sir, that your son 
possessed a considerable amount of 
mechanical ingenuity, that in fact he 
had proved his constructive talent 
in practical achievements under ad- 
verse circumstances, and with great 
lack of needful appliances.” 

“O, yaas! yis, you give Seth a jack- 
knife and gimlet and he’d make eny 
most anything.” 

The sphere of Mr. Rice was nar- 
row; he filled it well. He left no 
stain on his character or shadow on 
the little cottage. Neither the hearth- 
stone, the oven, nor the window had 
reason to complain in the companion- 
ship of these honest everyday folk. 

It is said that coming events cast 
their shadow before. With the next 
occupants of the little brown house, 
we will suppose in our musings the 
case is reversed. One of the fleeting 
scroll bears a name well known in bor- 
der warfare, that of Sergeant John 
Hawks, the heroof Fort Massachusetts, 
the compeer of Stark and Putnam, of 
Burke and Rogers and other noted 
partisans of the French and Indian 
wars. He died as colonel at his home 
in Deerfield Street, next door to that 
of David Hoyt, elder brother of 
Epaphras. Colonel Hawks in _ his 
old age spent much time at the “Old 
Indian House,” then a tavern, with 
the father of Epaphras as landlord. 
We may be sure that young Epaphras 
improved every opportunity of hear- 
ing the bar-room stories of this 
scarred veteran of two wars, that he 
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was often at his brother’s house, and 
that he haunted the home of the hero 
listening eagerly to his door-stone 
tales. Nor can we doubt that here was 
born the spirit of research which 
seized upon the wide awake boy, and 
that in this primary school he began 
the study of the “Art of War.” In 
his “Antiquarian Researches” General 
Hoyt does full justice to the heroism 
of his aged mentor, and many a vivid 
scene of Indian warfare therein pic- 
tured was doubtless in language heard 
from one who could say, “All of this 
I saw and part of which I was;” and 
the old warrior could have asked no 
better medium for a history of his 
deeds. These stories which our three 
steadfast friends had heard rehearsed 
a hundred times in the earlier days, 
the oven, the window and the fire- 
place now heard repeated to a new 
circle of listeners, gathered in the old 
kitchen; for John Hawks, the new- 
comer, had all these tales by heart, 
and took due pride in recounting the 
deeds of his grandsire. But the times 
had changed; blessed peace flooded 
the land, and the stories fell on 
comparatively listless ears. Epaphras 
and his coterie had no successors here. 
The hearthstone was no longer pre- 
sided over by Mars, Clio or Urania. 
With the passing of the shadow, the 
heroic days of the little brown house 
vanished for aye. 

But the shifting scene had not left 
the hearthstone desolate. On the 
ruins of the temple of Mars, the 
genius of music now established an 
altar. The first offering upon this 
was the babe, Charles, the first born 
of John and Emily, his wife, who in 
due time became a devotee of Apollo. 
He was a teacher of sacred music, a 
long time leader of the village choir, 
and, perhaps, through a strain in- 
herited from the hero of Fort Massa- 
chusetts, he was also a lover of mar- 
tial music, organizing and leading 
the village military band. 

Charles Hitchcock, son of Deacon 
Justin and brother of President Ed- 
ward, born on the adjacent lot, was 


the next occupant of the little brown 
house, with the additions of his “Aunt 
Spiddy’s porch” and “Aunt Spiddy’s 
bed room.” Charles was a man of 
versatile tastes, with strong salient 
points in his make-up. His regular 
occupation was farming, but in com- 
mon with his “Uncle Ep” he had a 
taste for local history. He was over- 
flowing with stories and anecdotes re- 
lating to former generations of his 
townspeople which he had accumu- 
lated, the greater part of which are 
now, alas! lost forever. The Anti- 
quary must not be held accountable 
for the loss of this inside view of the 
society of old Deerfield, for at the date 
of Deacon Hitchcock’s death he had 
not been invested with the robes of 
the “Oldest Inhabitant.” He _ had, 
however, heard enough from the lips 
of the Deacon to become aware that 
here was a rich storehouse of local 
lore; he had called the attention of 
Professor James K. Hosmer to the 
fact, and had arranged for an inter- 
view in the little brown house, when 
Mr. Hosmer was to take down Dea- 
con Hitchcock’s stories in writing. 
This movement proved too late; on 
the very day appointed, Deacon 
Hitchcock was called to a bed of sick- 
ness from which he never rose. This 
circumstance is told as a much needed 
warning to many who might profit 
by it. There are Hitchcocks and 
Hosmers of various grades in every 
community. 

Taking the warning to myself, I 
proceed to make a record, that of 
all the salient points in the character 
of the new owner of the little brown 
house, Deacon Hitchcock’s love for 
music was the most notable. That 
was unmistakable. To this the oven, 
the window and the fireplace will 
cheerfully and unanimously testify. 
For it was still before the days of the 
iron stove and tin oven that the sing- 
ing master entertained at all hours of 
the day and untimely hours of the 
night his friend the minister, a musi- 
cal composer and writer of hymns. 
Here it was that new theories were 
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discussed, new combinations of notes 
tried, and especially new adaptations 
of language to tunes. The melodies 
of the sweet singer of Israel were re- 
leased from the harsh bondage of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and made to 
clothe the more harmonious measures 
of the minister, while the more lurid 
verses of the uncompromising Watts 
were rehashed or banished without 
compunction to meet the more gen- 
erous interpretation of the Scriptures 
under a milder form of theology. 
The theology being settled, this did 
not trouble the twain, but to adapt the 
piety and beauty of Watts to the new 
conditions and new claims of musical 
science was a task requiring all the 
knowledge and all the skill of these 
earnest enthusiasts; and it was here 
that the Deerfield Collection of Sacred 
Music gradually took on substance 
and form. As the melody of music 
was in their hearts and voices, so the 
science of music was upon their lips; 
they talked earnestly and musefully 
by the light of the east window, the 
tallow candle or the pine knot, of oc- 
tave and compass, of pitch and ac- 
cent, of chords and triads and cadence, 
of points and counterpoints, of can- 
ons finite and canons infinite, of scale 
chromatic and diatonic, of sequence 
and modulation and transformation, 
even unto the weariness and confusion 
of the unlearned. Doubtless the big- 
bellied bass viol, made by Deacon Jus- 
tin, and the pitch pipe he used, both 
now silently resting in Memorial Hall, 
could testify, if summoned, of all these 
things more fittingly and more music- 
ally than the unmusical muser of this 
hour. : 

It is natural to assume that Deacon 
Hitchcock inherited from the amateur 
builder of the bass viol his love of 
harmony; but this could not fail to 
be fostered by the example and in- 
fluence of William Bull, the composer 
and publisher of a musical treatise, 
who lived next door to the house in 
which Charles was born and brought 
up. However this may be, when 
Charles in early manhood became in- 
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timately associated with Samuel Wil- 
lard, the unshackled minister of free 
thought and free expression, a great 
opportunity was given him for culti- 
vating and refining his strong native 
talent. The new friendship was har- 
monious and mutually helpful. The 
saintly Dr. Willard did not, indeed, 
dwell beneath this roof, but his hal- 
lowed voice seems on this occasion to 
echo from wall and ceiling, conjured 
up, it may be, by the subdued melody 
evoked by the skillful touch of his 
musically inspired granddaughter. 

Meanwhile the warm-hearted oven 
and the cheerful fireplace, ignoring 
all ancient rivalry, clung together as 
fast friends under the same mantel- 
tree, while the great east window 
smiled serenely on both. Well and 
faithfully each of the three served 
in its own way those who under- 
stood their secrets and their power. 
Charles, the singer, had readily made 
friends with the musical fireplace, but 
he understood not the mysteries lying 
in the depths of the oven; they were 
unfathomable to him. When he had 
pondered for a time what he should 
do, he hied away to the hills beyond 
the valley to the home of the setting 
sun, even to the house of Isaac, sur- 
named Baker. Now Isaac had a 
comely daughter who had aforetime 
looked with favor upon the itinerant 
singing master, and after a short re- 
sponsive wooing the twain became 
one. There were literally “no cards” 
for the wedding party. The venerable 
secretary of the Pocumtuck Valley 
Memorial Association, then a boy of 
ten, gave out the invitations verbally 
from door to door. 

It was on a birthday of Washing- 
ton three score and ten years agone, 
that the friends of Charles and Lois 
held high festival within these walls, 
and so was celebrated the advent of 
the bride and the new mistress, who 
then began a new life here with our 
three friends, and with the pantry of 
Bathsheba and Silence and Experi- 
ence. These were all glad of her com- 
ing, especially the oven, which well 
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knew that, although no longer a 
Baker by name, she would continue to 
practice the art; and from its mouth 
came abundant proffers of good cheer, 
and thenceforth it gave Lois loyal and 
warm-hearted service. The pantry 
vied with the oven in the welcome. Al- 
though its shelves were weighted with 
pounds of pound cake, piles and piles 
of pies, dishes of doughnuts, jars of 
jams and jellies, baskets of bread and 
biscuits, cakes of cheese, plates of 
cookies and gingerbread —these long 
shelves, ranged one above another, 
their edges newly decked with scalloped 
paper, laughed cheerily as they dis- 
played their tempting treasures to the 
opticsandolfactories. Hadavoteof ap- 
proval been then and there taken, it is 
doubtful whether the ayes or the noes 
would have carried it. All these culi- 
nary preparations had been made by 
volunteer friends of the groom under 
the lead of Aunt Hannah Hoyt, sister 
of our friend, the General. Being the 
head of the commissariat, she wore on 
this occasion, as the insignia of her 
office, the big gilded epaulettes of the 
bridegroom. Tallow candles made 
luminous spots here and there in the 
darkness. The electricity of that day 
shone on the faces and was manifest in 
the spirits and light movements of the 
guests. 

In the glowing hickory coals under 
the forestick lurked the loggerhead at 
a red heat. Cool mugs of home- 
brewed beer, flanked with eggs and 
sugar, stood hard by, ready to meet 
the fire fiend in a friendly contest. The 
result of all the hissing and foaming 
and spluttering which followed was 
like that of many heated, wordy com- 
bats: each side claimed the victory. 
In fact, however, the red iron always 
turned black and retreated under the 
forestick for reénforcements, while 
the mug of flip went briskly about, 
cheered by, and cheering in turn, the 
company. On this occasion it was 
flanked by a big tumbler of Santa 
Cruz toddy, which was passed to old 
and young. 

Singing and playing games, like the 


“Needle’s eye” or the “Barberry 
bush,” may have been indulged in; 
but one amusement of wedding par- 
ties of the day, “Chasing the bride 
round the chimney,” certainly was 
not. The oven objected to the game 
and would not budge; it stood sturdily 
the whole evening, blocking the only 
path. It still objects, and still holds 
its position. 

Dancing, which at divers times and 
places, has been up and down the 
gamut of public opinion, from the 
lowest bass, where it was considered 
the most subtle device of Satan for the 
ingathering of souls, to the highest 
pitch of piety, where it ministered to 
the exaltation of saints, — dancing at 
this time in Deerfield was ranging 
among the joyous notes and was at 
high tide of popular favor; it was an 
especial accessory to wedding festiv- 
ity, —and certainly the centennial of 
Washington’s birthday and the wed- 
ding day of Charles and Lois was cele- 
brated with the customary decorous 
hilarity. It is safe to assume that 
Harry, the brother of Charles, was 
master of ceremonies in this feature of 
the entertainment, for he was an ar- 
dent disciple of Terpsichore. We hear 
of one noteworthy occasion when 
Harry sacrificed his desire for this di- 
version on the altar of friendship or, 
perhaps, of friendship and indignation 
combined. It was the day when the 
mutual friend of the brothers, the mu- 
sical minister, had been refused ordi- 
nation by an adverse Council. Harry, 
in behalf of the young people, wrote a 
feeling letter notifying the rejected 
candidate that in consequence of their 
sympathy for him at the action of the 
Council the Ordination Ball arranged 
for the evening would be given up. 

The music furnished to regulate the 
tripping footsteps on such occasions 
was usually the sympathetic fiddle, — 
the young chaps chipping in to hire 
a fiddler. If none was available, some 
of the musical ones would set and 
keep the time by singing, or hum- 
ming, or calling, or some combination 
of these methods. The muser recalls 
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ON 


one occasion when as the merest slip 
of a boy he went with his sister to “a 
neighbor party” and witnessed what 
would be called in the slang of to-day a 
“kitchen shin-dig.” The hostess, Mis- 
tress Sabrina, inspired and directed the 
old-fashioned contra dances in her long 
kitchen. Fragments of the sights and 
sounds still remain with me, im- 


pressed, it may be, by a knowledge of 
the parties, and by seeing the personal 
application. The director was perched 
upon the loom at one end of the room, 
whence her voice rang out with a free 
and easy swing somewhat like this, 
with all necessary adaptations: 
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do not particularize, it cannot be as- 
serted. For the same reason it must 
be left to the imagination to picture 
how Captain Hannah beckoned Lois 
from the bright firelight of the 
kitchen into Aunt Spiddy’s dim little 
bed room for mysterious conference 
with certain wise matrons, her new 
aunts, and how Experience gave her 
timely words of advice and warning 
from her ample store of hard earned 
knowledge, or how Marcy and Betsey 
and Persis showered upon her max- 
ims of wisdom for her guidance in her 
new sphere, and how the words of her 
mentors fell upon the ears of the 











“Now cross over my son Stoddard, 
tum tum diddle dum, tum tum diddle 
dum — down outside now my son 
Amos, tum tum diddle dum, tum tum 
diddle dum, come to your ma now 
"Lisa Ann Parker, you’re not big 
enough, you're not big enough, right 
and left now Jane Alcesta, tum tum 
diddle dum, tum tum diddle dum, 
down in the middle Stoddard Wil- 
liams, tum tum diddle dum, tum tum 
diddle dum.” 

This lady was about the age of 
Charles, and was doubtless at the 
wedding, and perhaps her peculiar tal- 
ent may have been called into requisi- 
tion; but as this is a tale of verities and 
the scrolls of ‘the household familiars 


happy and trustful bride with the 
same abiding effect as water show- 
ered upon the back of the proverbial 
duck. 

The year hand on the clock of time 
crept on. For two-score years Charles 
the singer and Lois the baker abode 
together under the roof tree of the 
little brown cottage, growing browner 
year by year, and then were gathered 
to their fathers. Of the two children 
who first saw the light within these 
walls, Justin took unto himself a help- 
meet and dwelt in a new house hard 
by, but Harriet remained alone in the 
old home. Three decades passed. 
Time was left unmolested to work his 
will upon the failing habitation and its 
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forlorn, clouded inmate. Little by lit- 
tle the roof gaped here and there as if 
to invite the rain, the hail and the 
snow. The floor of the square room 
and the pantry of Bathsheba found 
sad companionship in the dark yawn- 
ing cellar. Ruin and decay rioted in 
Aunt Spiddy’s bed room. The linger- 
ing partitions, black with grime and 
smoke and festooned with dust-laden 
cobwebs, faltered and _ staggered. 
Still, Harriet with bent form and tot- 


tering steps clung steadfastly to the 
old-time home, all for love of it and 
for the associations which filled every 
nook and cranny. All else failing, she 
crept close to our three old friends for 
sympathy and cheer, and the staunch 
fireplace, the tried oven and the great 
east window proved as true to Harriet 
as Harriet was true to this taleful relic 
of by-gone days—the little brown 
house on the old colonial road to Al- 
bany. 





THE RISING OF 


CALEB BALLARD. 


By Florence Tinsley Cox. 





OWN in the valley 
twilight had already 
fallen, darkest where 
the western moun- 
tain shut out the de- 
clining rays of the 
chill November sun, 
and lightening up to dim daylight 
on the top of Black Hill, where 
the old Ballard homestead stared out 
bleakly upon the desolate landscape. 
Two miles away as the crow flies lay 
Fremont, nestled warmly among the 
hills, and offering in its two stores and 
public library a centre of attraction for 
the young people of the neighbor- 
hood. In the middle of the village 
stood the church and the post office, 
both equally dependent on the stage 
coach of Hartley Oakes, who brought 
impartially mail bags and minister 
from Taylor’s Crossing, the nearest 
railway station. In summer _ he 
brought tourists as well, men in golf 
stockings and knickerbockers, and 
gorgeously attired women attended by 
trim maids. The great hotels on the 
lower road were filled with gay society 
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people, and the Fremont weekly ball 
was reported by special men sent up 
by the city dailies. In September the 
crowd gradually ebbed away, and by 
November the hotels stood in dis- 
mal state and the village had sunk 
to its usual winter quiet, enlivened 
now and then by a sociable or sleigh- 
ing party. 

Two miles back on the Pine Road 
the difference was little felt; and the 
3allards especially lived on calmly in 
the gray house. That it was gray was 
the only drop of bitterness in Deborah 
Ballard’s cup. In her dreams she saw 
it painted white, a tower of purity on 
the hill-top; and once, by the exercise 
of Spartan self-denial, she had saved 
up sufficient to paint the gable end 
nearest the road. That time was now 
so long past that the thin white coat 
had sunk into close union with the 
gray boards; but the picture of its 
splendor had never quite faded from 
her mind. Seated in the old armchair 
with the cushioned seat, she took up 
the tale once more, as the gay patches 
of a quilt, known in New Hampshire 
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THE RISING OF 
parlance as a “tack,” fell into place 
under her nimble fingers. 

“When I married Caleb, I never 
s’posed I’d live stiddy in a gray house. 
“You take care o’ the outside, Caleb,’ 
says I, on the very day of our weddin’, 
forty year ago, ‘an’ I'll take care o’ the 
inside.” There ain’t a prettier house 
than this in Fremont—on the inside; 
but I never see a man so cantankerous 
*bout paint as Caleb is. All the Bal- 
lards is near. Caleb’s grand’ther 
wouldn’t let his wife hev more than 
one apron to onct; an’ Caleb’s father 
sawed the rockers off this here chair, 
so as Caleb’s mother shouldn’t rock. 
Not as she hed turr’ble much time for 
rockin’, nuther! Caleb ain’t stinted 
me in nothin’ ’ceptin’ paint,—but he’s 
sot on his own way.” She sighed pa- 
tiently and tried a red patch by a blue 
one. “I do hope he'll paint in the 
spring. There ain’t no use doin’ it 
now, for the city folks is all gone,—an’ 
I do want them ter see the paint when 
it’s fresh. I heerd one say last sum- 
An’ an- 


mer: ‘What a pretty place!’ 
other said: ‘Why don’t they paint? 


Land sakes! I'd paint if I could; but 
I don’t see no way ’cept I steal! Maria 
says she’d sell butter ’n’ eggs, ’n’ a ham 
or two; but Caleb’d know. He knows 
how many cans 0’ preserve I’ve got, 
an’ how many dish towels, an’ he 
counts the eggs regular; an’ he’s that 
high sperrited that I don’t dast. I did 
spose arter all the girls married an’ 
went off, we’d hev easier times, bein’ 
only me an’ Reub for Caleb ter care 
for; but things ain’t changed one mite 
an’ I declare 1 do feel sorry for Reu- 
ben, kep’ up tight the way he is. Never 
a cent of his own money, nor his way 
in nothin’, — an’ he with the Ballard 
sperrit, too! Don’t you think it’s jest 
turr’ble — don’t you think so?” 

She glanced questioningly over her 
spectacles, and then exclaimed indig- 
nantly: “I don’t b’lieve you’ve heerd 
a word I’ve ben sayin’, Sallie May- 
hew!” 

Her companion raised her head 
from her book and laughed. “TI ain’t 
jest sure I hev, Aunt Debby; but I 
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know it’s *bout paint, an’— really, 
Aunt Debby, I’m jest in the most 
excitin’ part!” 

“Do tell!” her aunt responded 
leniently. “Well, I used ter be jest like 
you when I was a girl, allers readin’, 
— pattern medicines, old newspapers, 
almanacs, anything. I rec’lect how 
my father used ter scold. Sech a sin- 
ful waste o’ time, he said; —an’ Ca- 
leb’s exackly the same way. He hates 
ter see me read the county paper. Not 
that I ever touch it till all the work is 
done!” 

She settled back more comfortably, 
and gazed about the room. It was 
clean, painfully clean. The walls, 
newly whitened in the fall, were 
sparsely covered with photographs 
framed in primitive fashion. One rep- 
resented Caleb Ballard’s father and 
mother, taken in their sere and yellow 
age; another showed the old house, 
with Mt. Jetferson rising gray in the 
background; another, the schoolhouse 
where Deborah  Ballard’s mother 
taught in her youth; while in a con- 
spicuous position, between the two 
front windows, hung an elaborate pic- 
ture of great-grandfather Ballard’s 
tomb at Portsmouth. This latter 
Deborah had surrounded with a 
wreath of dried autumn leaves and 
small pine cones. Coarse scrim cur- 
tains were looped back stiffly at the 
three windows, a few cane-seated 
chairs stood primly against the walls, 
home-made mats were strewn over 
the painted floor, and a large lamp 
stood on a small table in the centre of 
the room. Deborah surveyed it all 
blissfully. Each object was person- 
ally dear to her, while many were the 
result of toilsome hours. At length 
her eyes settled upon Sallie, who had 
drawn close to the western window 
and was strivingto make use of the few 
remaining minutes of daylight. 

Sarah Mavhew was the daughter of 
Mrs. Ballard’s only brother, and, like 
her aunt, had inherited the sanguine 
complexion and mild blue eyes that 
conferred a certain charm on the least 
favored of the Mayhew race. She was 
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tall and upright, and her face, though 
not distinguished by particular beauty, 
was comely enough in a way, fresh 
and good-natured. She laid aside her 
book with a sigh, and looked out into 
the darkness. 

“Aunt,” she said, “I do wish Reub 
could take me over to Fremont to- 
night. I’ve ben here a week now, an’ 
he hesn’t ben able to do it yit. There 
comes Uncle up from the barn. 1 
b’lieve I'll ask him.” 

Mrs. Ballard threw down her work. 
“The kettle ain’t on, an’ the table ain’t 
sot, an’ me a-settin’ here as if I hed a 
month afore me! Fetch out the pie an’ 
doughnuts, Sallie, while I go down 
cellar. If there’s one thing your uncle 
hates, it’s ter wait for his meals.” And 
she disappeared into the kitchen as a 
measured tramp came along the side 
piazza. 

The two women bustled about, and 
the table was soon prepared for the 
coming meal. At last Mrs. Ballard 
stopped, and glanced inquiringly at 
her niece. “Where’s your uncle?” she 
asked. “I heerd him come in, but I 
ain’t seen him sence, though I’ve 
called him twice.” 

“He went into the bedroom, Aunt, 
an’ he’s there yit.” 

“He ain’t sick! Don’t tell me he’s 
sick!” The strong woman tottered as 
she ran through the parlor to the hall, 
a hundred vague fears flitting through 
her mind. 

“Not upstairs, Aunt,” cried Sallie. 
“He’s in the spare bedroom, out of the 
parlor.” 

Mrs. Ballard sat down on the bot- 
tom step with a sigh of relief. “Land 
sakes, Sallie! how you did scare me! 
I thought of paralysis. All the Bal- 
_lards go off suddin like. Caleb keeps 
his papers in the spare room, — an’ 
bein’ a little deef, he can’t allers hear 
me callin’. Caleb, Caleb, supper’s 
ready!” 

Passing through the parlor she 
opened the bedroom door. The cur- 
tain was pulled up to the top, and 
in the deep twilight the room 
looked empty. 


“Caleb!” 

“Light the lamp,” commanded a 
cross voice out of the darkness. 

“The lamp, Caleb? Why, supper’s 
ready an’ waitin’.” 

A snort of indignant protest was the 
only reply. Mrs. Ballard edged over 
to the bureau and struck a match. It 
took her some time to lower the wick 
and adjust the chimney, for her hands 
still shook from her agitation. When 
the lamp was lighted, she turned 
about, and gave a cry of terror that 
brought Sallie trembling inside the 
door. 

On a chair by the side of the bed 
was neatly folded a suit of clothes, 
and in the bed, propped up with pil- 
lows, lay Caleb Ballard. His hair was 
ruffled up defiantly on top of his head, 
his great, strong arms were folded 
upon the bedclothes, and his black 
eyes glared out menacingly upon the 
two frightened women. 

“Oh, Caleb, whatever is the mat- 
ter?” cried Mrs. Ballard. “My poor 
old man! Was you took so that you 
couldn’t call me? Oh, Caleb, — can’t 
you speak?” 

“You don’t give me a chance,” he 
snapped. “I’m vergin’ on the grave, 
an’ bein’ no ’count, an’ not hevin’ no 
jedgment, I’ve made up my mind ter 
hev comfort in my last days.” 

“T’ll send for the doctor,” cried Mrs. 
Ballard, laying her hand on his hot 
forehead, “an’ I'll fix you up a nice 
mustard plaster — sha’n’t I, Caleb? It 
will do you a mint o’ good. An’ I’ve 
got some camomile somewhere in the 
house.” 

“Now, look a-here,”’ cried Caleb, 
“if you s’pose I’m goin’ ter let you tor- 
ture me with mustard plasters, you’re 
mistaken. I’m goin’ ter die in peace, 
I am, —an’ no doctor nuther.” He 
nodded his head decisively. 

“Caleb, you mustn’t die,” cried his 
wife, sobbing. “I can’t git on without 
you, Caleb!” 

The tears came into Caleb’s eyes, 
and his grim face quivered. “I’m 
sorry ter leave you, Debby,” he said, 
slipping his arm about her, as she 
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knelt by his side. “You’ve ben a good 
wife ter me, — but my time is come. 
Reuben will soon fill my place.” 

“Never ter me, Caleb.” 

“Yes, ter you. He’s a turr’ble smart 
man, is Reuben, an’ nobody dast learn 
him nothin’—not even his old father.” 

The two sobbed in unison, closer to- 
gether than they had been in years. 
Sallie slipped out quietly and left them 
alone. Caleb was the first to recover 
himself. 

“There, there,” he said, “go give 
the boy his supper, Debby, — an’ 
leave the lamp on the table — an’ the 
Bible. I don’t feel so bad now, — an’ 
I ain’t complainin’.” 

“Isn’t there something you 
eat, Caleb?” 

“T don’t care for nothin’.” 

“A piece o’ cold chicken an’ a hot 
doughnut?” 

“Well, jest ter please you.” 

“My dear old man!” 

She kissed him affectionately. 
blinded by her tears, she passed 
through the parlor and into the 
kitchen. Peter Colley and Reuben 
were already at the supper table. A 
giant was Reuben, tall and muscular, 


could 


Still 


with his father’s dark beauty and dom- © 


ineering disposition, tempered some- 
what by his mother’s mildness. Peo- 
ple still told tales of the frantic rages 
into which the elder Ballard had fallen 
in his youth, and he was still a man 
whose wrath it was unsafe to excite. 
His son was the sole person who oc- 
casionally dared to stand out against 
him; and frequently civil war raged in 
the old house. Reuben, however, was 
generous; and the knowledge that he 
did the work of two ordinary men had 
hitherto prevented Caleb from going 
beyond a certain limit in his treatment 
of him. Then, too, Reuben served 
faithfully, year after year, without 
recompense; although it was under- 
stood in the family that he should ulti- 
mately inherit the farm,—the two 
daughters of the house having mar- 
ried well and settled in the West. So 
far Reuben had shown no disposition 
to follow their example; but Sallie 


Mayhew often made long visits to the 
farm, and Mrs. Ballard had of late 
imagined that Reuben was becoming 
rather attentive. It was a union that 
would have been particularly agree- 
able to her; she felt how pleasant it 
would be to have Sallie always about 
her. To-night, however, her world 
was slipping away, and she never no- 
ticed Sallie’s blushing face nor the grin 
that Peter strove to conceal at her en- 
trance. 

“Reuben, your father’s very sick,” 
she quavered, standing in the door- 
way, looking at them all. The whole 
scene stood out distinctly, and the self- 
ish comfort of it gave her an addi- 
tional pang. “So sick, Reuben, that 
he ought ter hev a doctor, — but I’m 
scart ter send for one.” 

She knew that this strong son of 
hers often took both decision and re- 
proach on his own broad shoulders. 
Now he only laughed. 

“Why, Mother,” he said, “he’s only 
mad. There ain’t nothin’ the matter 
with him.” 

She stared at him incredulously. 

“He’s not sick, ’ceptin’ in his 
pocket. I told him he must pay me 
wages next year, — an’, Lord, but we 
hed a hot time in the barn! He pays 
Peter wages,—an’ I work harder than 
Peter. He said some dreffle hard 
things ter me, Mother,—an’ I said 
some, too,—an’ the upshot was, he 
went off in a towerin’ rage, an’ said I 
might run the farm.” 

“He looks turr’ble sick, Reuben.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ the matter, 
Mother. You jest fix up a nice sup- 
per, an’ he’ll come round. Why, 
Mother!” — for she broke out into a 
passionate fit of weeping. They were 
all around her at once, and Reuben 
drew her head to his shoulder. 

“There, there, don’t cry!” he said 
tenderly. “I swear, if he was another 
man, I’d thrash him within an inch of 
his life! Yes, I would,” he shouted, 
defiantly, fancying he heard a smoth- 
ered roar from the bedroom. “You 
fix up some supper, Sallie, an’ let 
Mother take it in. She'll feel bet- 
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ter when she’s seen him eatin’. Git 
out some o’ that citron preserve, 
Mother.” 

Mrs. Ballard laughed and disen- 
gaged herself from his arms. “I don’t 
see how I come ter be sech a fool,” she 
said, wiping her eyes. “I were that 
upset! Yes, Sallie, I’ll take in the tray. 
He did give me sech a turn! I can’t 
rec’lect when he went ter bed afore. 
Peter, you might drive over ter Fre- 
mont an’ git the paper, an’ see if 
there’s any mail. An’, Peter, buy 
some oranges. Oranges was allers 
Caleb’s fav’rite fruit.” 

She picked up the tray, temptingly 
arranged by Sallie, and went back in- 
to the bedroom. Caleb still lay 
propped up on the pillow, but all soft- 
ness had vanished from his face. 

“Oranges is awful dear this time o’ 
year, Debby,” he complained. “I 
b’lieve you think I’ve got a gold mine 
somewheres.” 

Mrs. Ballard put down the tray, and 
looked at him reproachfully. “Reu- 
ben is jest right. You ain’t one mite 
sick, Caleb; an’ you’ve ben out in the 
parlor listenin’. You're so deef you 
could never have heerd about oranges 
way in here. You ought ter be 
ashamed o’ yourself, Caleb Ballard, 
scaretin’ me ter death the way you 
done!” 

Caleb’s eyes shifted to and fro, and 
he curled up his toes under the bed- 
clothes. “I ain’t never said I was sick. 
I said I were on the verge o’ the grave 
—an’ so I be; an’I spose I can stay in 
bed when I’ve a mind ter, can’t I? 
Mebbe you think I oughter ask Reu- 
ben first.” 

Mrs. Ballard sighed and brought 
the tray tothe bed. “Here’s your sup- 
per,” she said. “I s’pose you can eat 
it in bed if you want ter. We ain’t got 
no table the right height, so I'll hev ter 
put it on a chair.” 

Caleb raised himself on one elbow 
and surveyed the spread. “You’ve 
brought out some o’ that citron pre- 
serve,’ he exclaimed in an ag- 
grieved tone. “There ain’t but three 
cans on it left. You allers pamper up 
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Sallie Mayhew. Why can’t she eat 
plum preserve? There’s twenty-six 
plum.” 

“Eat your supper, an’ stop findin’ 
fault. Sallie got out the citron for 
you, seein’ as you were sick. I de- 
clare, Caleb Ballard, you’re enough to 
provoke a saint! You’ve slopped the 
tea right over on my best tack! When 
you git through, you can jest climb 
up ter our room, an’ I'll fetch up your 
clothes.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ ter stir,” declared 
Caleb, defiantly. “You want ter get 
me upstairs, where I can’t see how 
things goes ter wrack an’ ruin, an’ 
where I'll be out o’ the way. Oh, no, 
Deborah Ballard! This room is warm 
from the parlor stove,—an’ here I 
stay.” 

Mrs. Ballard regarded him with 
consternation. “Why, Caleb, bain’t 
you goin’ ter git up  ter-morrow 
mornin’ ?” 

“Mebbe I be, an’ mebbe I bain’t,” 
he returned oracularly, stirring his tea; 
and with this answer she was forced to 
be content. 

Meanwhile in the kitchen affairs 
had gone on swimmingly. Peter, clad 
in a huge cloak, departed on his cold 
ride, chuckling over the new situation 
at the farm, and conscious that his re- 
cital would bring a delighted audience 
about him at the sture, where Caleb’s 
failings had often elicited much mirth 
fronr tiie council that assembled 
around the blazing stove. When the 
dull winter days come in tlfe country, 
many a lonely woman in some desolate 
back farm hurries her husband off to 
the store for a needed household ne- 
cessity, being content to pass several 
companionless hours in return for the 
gossip he is sure to bring back. Never 
were there such pitiless gossips as the 
Fremonters. Many a man’s life has 
been laid out before that assembly, and 
if it was a black and horrid thing they 
gloated over it, and afterwards poured 
the tale into feminine ears that burned 
while they listened. 

As the sound of the wheels died out, 
Reuben turned away from the win- 
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dow. Sallie had gathered up the sup- 
per dishes, and now stood, with both 
of her plump arms bared, deftly wash- 
ing the cups and saucers. The teapot 
was placed on the back of the stove to 
keep warm, and Mrs. Ballard’s supper 
awaited her at one end of the empty 
table. Reuben stood watching his 
cousin. He looked so lazy in his free 
hours that few people realized how 
much energy and decision was hidden 
under that careless exterior. To see 
Reuben work was a revelation, and to 
see him angry was a warning. 

“Sallie,” he said, leaning against the 
wall, “it’s an awful thing ter hev a 
temper.” 

“Everybody hes, that’s wuth any- 
thing,” she answered, not looking at 
him. 

“Do you think so? I’ve got an aw- 
ful temper, Sallie. Did you know 
that?” 

She smiled at him sunnily. “You 
allers hed, Reub. You used ter scare 
me ’most ter death when I was a little 
girl.” 

“Do I scare you now, Sallie?” 

“Not at all, Reuben. For one thing, 
you don’t git angry at sech silly 
things; an’ then, even when you are in 
a regular downright rage, I allers 
know jest what will smooth you down. 
I’m on your side in this last fuss.” 

“T wish you were allers on my side, 
Sallie. You know I must marry some 
day, if the woman I love will hev me; 
an’ I was thinkin’ jest now how tur- 
r’ble it would be if my wife was scar’t 
o’ me. Mother is scar’t 0’ Father; an’ 
when he goes into one of his passions, 
her eyes hurt me. If my wife looked 
at me like that, I’d kill myself. It’s 
like some poor dumb critter ketched 
in a trap an’ hearin’ the dogs.” He 
ended almost with a sob. 

“Oh, Reuben,” cried Sallie, the 
tears coming in her eyes, “you need 
never be scar’t of that! It’s only in- 
justice an’ cruel things that make you 
rage, — an’ she will like you better for 
it!” 

“Will she?” he cried, catching both 
her wet hands in his. “Sallie, can’t you 
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guess whose face I see when I think of 
my wife? I’m not rich, Sallie, an’ I’m 
not smart, an’ I don’t wear clothes like 
the men in the books you read, — but 
I love you! Do you dare ter marry 
me, Sallie, — temper an’ all?” 

Sallie flushed crimson, but raised 
her eyes bravely. “I love you, temper 
an’ all!” she said. “An’ I wouldn’t hev 
you changed the least mite in the 
world.” 

Reuben drew her to him and kissed 
her passionately. “I’m so glad, Sallie. 
I was ’most scar’t ter ask you. That 
Ezra Hutchins hes ben hangin’ ’round 
you so long,— an’ all the women is 
stuck on him ever sence he first 
preached ter Fremont!” 

“T never see’d him, Reub, when you 
was there.” 

“We'll git him ter marry us!” 

“Git who ter marry who?” asked 
Mrs. Ballard, coming in that moment, 
tray in hand, 

“Ezra Hutchins—ter marry us, 
Mother! ” Reuben cried. ‘“Sallie’s 
goin’ ter be Mrs. Reuben Ballard. We 
hev settled it.” 

“Land sakes! Well, it’s what I 
allers wanted. Not that I’m any great 
hand for advisin’ folks ter marry. 
Matrimony is a dreffle unsartain state, 
an’ men folks is turr’ble hard ter live 
smooth with at the best.” 

“What's Father done 
Mother?” 

“He’s still in bed, Reuben, an’ he 
ain’t calculatin’ ter git up again.” 

The young man broke into boister- 
ous laughter. “Yes, he will. Do you 
think he’d let anybody else do the 
bossin’ on this farm?” 

“Don’t you fuss any more, Mother. 
You jest eat your supper, an’ go ter 
bed, — an’ he'll be up afore you are in 
the mornin’.” 

With these predictions in her ears, 
Mrs. Ballard went up to the gable bed- 
room that had been hers and Caleb's 
through the many years of their mar- 
ried life. It looked strangely empty 
without him, but, surrounded as she 
was by so many of his possessions, it 
seemed most unlikely that the morrow 
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would prove different from past days. 
Still her sleep was broken through the 
night, and twice she awoke under the 
impression that Caleb had come back 
to his place beside her. It was rather 
late in the morning when she rose and 
went down stairs. The bedroom door 
was open, and with a vague feeling of 
hope she passed through. Caleb was 
awake, and his face shone out ruddy 
against the white sheets. The moment 
he saw her he began to complain peev- 
ishly. “It’s dreffle late, Deborah,” he 
said, “an’ I want my breakfast. I don’t 
see why Reub didn’t call you. I allers 
said the hull place would go ter wrack 
an’ ruin when I was dead. Sixty years, 
man an’ boy, I’ve ben up at four, — 
an’ here it’s past six, an’ you jest 
down!” 

The montlis slipped quickly by, and 
April came with its deceitful warmth 
to send a thrill through the maple 
trees and loosen the ice in the streams. 
The whole world was suffused with 
moisture, and the greedy earth, fore- 
warned of the summer drought, filled 
rocky springs and wells with water, 
while grass and flowers sprouted lust- 
ily and prepared fragrant pleasures for 
coming days. The sun shone cheer- 
fully, and there was a feeling of youth 
in the world that made the blood run 
quicker even in old veins, and turned 
the eyes of the young towards the fu- 
ture with prescience of joys. 

Up at the Ballard house Sallie stood 
on the sunny piazza and looked up at 
the mountains. Life was growing 
very real to her as the days of maiden- 
hood passed away, bringing nearer 
and nearer the morning of her wed- 
ding. Little time had she for dream- 
ing, however, for at the farm her pres- 
ence had become essential, and she 
already held the place of daughter in 
the disordered household. 

Caleb Ballard still lay in the spare 
bedroom, and what had begun by 
being the joke of the countryside had 
ended by becoming its problem. They 
made bets at the village store as to 
when he would rise, and they concoct- 
ed elaborate schemes for his undoing. 


In his family Caleb had, however, 
found an unexpected ally. For three 
days Deborah viewed him with impa- 
tience and expressed her opinion with 
an openness altogether foreign to her 
meek character; then for three days 
she watched him with misgivings; and 
the end of the week found her installed 
as nurse by his bedside. That he was 
afflicted with some mysterious disease 
became her secret conviction, and 
she bore his whims in angelic silence. 
The doctor came, laughed and de- 
parted, but still her belief remained 
unshaken. 

“Doctors can’t see a man’s insides,” 
she declared. “Caleb’s jest like a 
rotten apple, all color an’ shine out- 
side, an’ unwholesomeness in. I rec’- 
lect when Job Brewster were a little 
bare-footed boy,—an’ now he’s set- 
tin’ up ter know a Ballard’s insides! 
Caleb is took jest like his grand- 
mother, who pined an’ pined tell she 
were the color of the wall, an’ that soft 
in her mind she didn’t know a calf 
from a settin’ hen. Caleb’s pined a 
hull lot already.” 

“T ain’t soft in my mind,” growled 
the sufferer in the bed. 

“Yes, you be, Caleb!” returned Mrs. 
Ballard. ‘“You’ve lost count of the 
preserves twict!” 

The young minister came, with 
spiritual admonitions for this unruly 
member of his flock. He went sooner 
than the doctor had gone, and laughed 
as the tired horse drew him slowly 
homeward. He was blessed with a 
sense of humor, and although he took 
himself severely to task for his laxness, 
and returned determinedly to the Bal- 
lard farm the very next day, he was 
obliged to confess that neither levity 
nor sternness could move that grim 
old head from the pillow. 

Mrs. Ballard regarded his visits as 
an intrusion. “Caleb ain’t no show,” 
she declared hotly. “Him ter come 
a-speechifyin’ an’ rilin’ up a poor 
sick man, what ain’t got so dreffle 
long ter live nuther! I call it pre- 
sumin’!” 

“What did he mean by Proverbs 
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XXVii., 22?” asked Caleb. “I wish you 
would look that up, Debby.” 

She found the verse and read it 
slowly: “Though thou shouldst bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him.” 

“Did he mean me by that?” cried 
Caleb, angrily. 

However, on the whole the winter 
had passed pleasantly for the invalid, 
and if he had lost flesh, only the eyes 
of love could discover it. Enthroned 
in the spare bed, he exercised a cer- 
tain supervision over the housework, 
and received affably the curious neigh- 
bors who came to regard him. His 
talk was of politics and the country in 
general, and if a friend strove to give 
the conversation a personal tone, he 
waved the subject aside with so much 
spirit that the most persistent was dis- 
couraged. Sallie’s presence at the 


farm he regarded with unspoken re- 
sentment, for, although he evinced lit- 
tle interest in the matter, he knew that 
the day set for the marriage was rapid- 


ly drawing nearer, and that Reuben 
had quietly assumed the position that 
he had thrust upon him, that of master 
of the place. 

Reuben, however, although direct- 
ing the work of the farm, was without 
funds, and unable either to hire help 
or buy the necessary seed for the spring 
sowing. Old Ballard chuckled when 
he thought of his son’s difficulty. 
Reuben swore quietly to himself at 
times, but showed no outward emo- 
tion. 

Of allthe members of the household 
Sallie was the happiest; for, accepting 
the situation as final, with the sim- 
plicity of her nature, she performed 
the work that came to hand, and went 
on her unruffled way. Standing on 
the piazza, her thoughts were busy 
with the future, while her eyes were 
turned upon the distant mountains, 
when suddenly Reuben, looking ex- 
cited, came around the corner of the 
house, and stepped cautiously upon 
the piazza, while at the same moment 
his mother opened the kitchen door. 
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The three met in the sunshine. 

“T’ve fixed the old man this time,” 
Reuben began, gleefully. “What do 
you s’pose I’m goin’ ter do?” The 
women shook their heads. 

“I’m goin’ ter paint!” 

“Oh, Reuben!” both exclaimed to- 
gether. 

“Not the hull house!” his mother 
cried, excitedly. 

“Yes, the hull house, an’ the hull 
barn, an’ the hull granary, an’ the 
chicken house, an’ the sugar house, 
an’ the ice house, an’ the pig pen, if the 
paint holds out!” 

Mrs. Ballard clasped her hands and 
turned pale. 

“Tt don’t cost so much,” Reuben 
went on. “I never s’posed paint were 
so cheap, for Father allers talked as if 
it were diamonds. Now, this house, 
it’s so low-studded, it won’t be hardly 
nothin’.” 

“Where’ll you get the money from, 
Reub?” 

“T sold a ton of hay yesterday, an’ 
Harvey hes bought the sugar crop in 
the trees. Peter an’ I will help him 
when it comes sugarin’ time.” 

“Caleb was askin’ somethin’ "bout 
hay this mornin’,” his mother put in, 
anxiously. 

“He was out in the barn last night,” 
Reuben returned. “I know you don’t 
b’lieve it, Mother,—but it’s the 
solemn truth. He’s out ev'ry night. 
What on airth do you s’pose he wears? 
I kind o’ think it’s Sallie’s waterproof. 
That’s what makes it so hard. The 
paintin’ hes got ter be done in one 
day, so he won't know. Eight of the 
boys will be here at ten, ter paint all 
day, an’ they. won’t charge a cent. You 
must give them a bang-up dinner, 
Mother.” 

“T’m scar’t your father will hear 
*em, Reub.” 

“No, he won’t. We'll eat in the 
barn; an’ you might make up a dress 
or something on the machine, so ter 
drown us out. We'll paint the back of 
the house the very last thing, ter make 
it safer.” 

“Tt don’t seem hardly right.” 
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Reuben laughed scornfully. “I 
ain’t never hed no wages. Now, I’m 
goin’ ter spend them all ter onct, that’s 
all.” 

Mrs. Ballard raised her troubled 
eyes to the house. “What color, 
Reub?” she asked. 

“You allers said white, Mother. 
The barn will be red. Folks mostly 
puts on three coats; but ’ll tell the 
boys ter put on our one coat thick. 
It’s in honor o’ my weddin’,” he added, 
merrily, with a glance at Sallie. 

At ten o'clock a big farm wagen 
drove up to the door, and eight young 
men, paint brushes in hand, got out 
quietly. Reuben was there to give di- 
rections, and Mrs. Ballard beamed 
upon them from the doorway. They 
departed in different directions, like 
industrious ghosts. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Ballard 
closed the door between the parlor and 
the bedroom. 

“Why, Debby!” cried Caleb, sitting 
up in bed, “what’s that for?” 

“V’m goin’ ter sweep, Caleb,” she 
answered, with one guilty eye at the 
crack. 

“It’s only Wednesday.” 

“Yes, I know, but the room’s dreffle 
dirty.” 

“Where's Sallie?” 

“Gettin’ dinner. Do you want her?” 

“Do I ever want her?” 

From eleven to twelve Mrs. Ballard 
swept the parlor and hall, while four 
men worked on the front of the house. 
Caleb fidgeted. He was sure some- 
thing was wrong. At twelve o’clock 
thirty ham sandwiches, a gallon of cof- 
fee, three dozen doughnuts and half a 
dozen pies were carried out to the 
barn, and the eight sat down to a 
merry meal. Mrs. Ballard, much 
flushed, bore in the invalid’s din- 
ner. 

“Didn’t I hear a wagon stop?” he 
questioned querulously, while she ar- 
ranged the tray. 

“Peleg Gill left your paper.” 

“Why didn’t he come in?” I’m 
tired of lyin’ here without a soul 
ter speak ter. I might jest as well 


hev a tombstun over me.” 

“He was in a turr’ble hurry. Jane 
was waitin’ for her yeast.” 

“He’s allers in a hurry. What’s 
Reuben doin’?” 

“He’s eatin’ his dinner.” 

“When’s he goin’ ter plant the south 
field?” the old man inquired, with a 
chuckle. “Ask him how much he got 
for that hay. He can’t do nothin’ on 
this farm without my knowin’ it.” 

At one o’clock Peter, passing by, 
looked in at the back window and 
winked wickedly. Caleb slipped out 
of bed and tiptoed to the window. All 
was quiet; the only object in sight was 
Peter carrying a long ladder toward 
the barn. 

“Goin’ ter git more hay,” the invalid 
murmured. “Wonder what he sold 
that load for? He was cheated, at any 
rate, — he’s sech a fool!” 

Ten minutes later Deborah, coming 
in, found him lying back on the pillow 
with such a weak expression, that she 
had serious qualms of conscience. 

“Goin’ ter set with me?” he asked 
affably. “I’ve ben turr’ble lonely this 
mornin’. I’ve read my paper through 
twict.” 

“Do you mind, Caleb, if I stitch up 
a skirt?” 

“No. That makes three skirts 
you’ve hed in a year. You're dreffle 
extravagent in clothes, Debby!” 

“That ain’t so, Caleb,—an’ you 
knows it. There ain’t many women as 
self-denyin’ as I be. Forty year hev 
we ben married, an’ this house ain’t 
hed a coat o’ paint,—an’ paint is cheap, 
—turr’ble cheap!” 

“T don’t want ter hear no more ’bout 
it. It’s paint, paint, paint, from morn- 
in’ ter night. If you want paint so 
bad, you can buy it yourself!” 

“What with?” demanded Mrs. Bal- 
lard, scornfully, pulling the machine to 
the window. “I say any woman who 
marries is a fool!” 

“So’s a man!” returned Caleb. 

After this interchange of civilities, 
the pair were silent. Debby stitched 
away industriously, and Caleb lay 
watching a point on the hillside where 
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the road showed through the naked 
trees. His keen old eyes were able to 
discern every object that passed this 
open space, and in many cases to rec- 
ognize pedestrian or vehicle. Pres- 
ently, with a sidelong glance, he again 
began a conversation. 

“There ain’t a funeral in the neigh- 
borhood, is there, Debby?” 
“Not that I knows of.” 

“T thought I hedn’t heerd o’ nobody 
bein’ dead,” he remarked amicably; 
“but layin’ here, I don’t know what 
happens. What made me think so 
was seein’ sO many wagons. I’ve 
counted ten in a half an hour.” 

“There’s ben a good many passin’ 
here ter day.” 

“Goin’ ter Fremont?” 

“T s’pose so.” 

Again there was silence. 


Debby 


finished the skirt, and began to run 
up some sheets, and Caleb had a nap. 
He had just opened his eyes, when 
there came a knock on the bedroom 
door. 

“Come in!” Caleb cried, sitting up 


eagerly. 

The young minister opened the 
door. “What!” he exclaimed, “still in 
bed! Why, I thought you were up 
long ago!” 

“Still in bed,” 
shaking hands. 
ter see you. 
chair.” 

With a flushed face, Deborah 
turned toward the parlor door, — but 
the minister stopped her. 

“Don’t let me trouble you, Mrs. Bal- 
lard,” he said. “I'll take this old patri- 
arch here in the corner. A hundred 
years old, isn’t it? I thought so. My 
grandfather down in Maine has its 
brother. I suppose you will be buying 
new things now.” 

“New things? What for? Ain’t the 
old ones good enough?” demanded 
Caleb. 

“I meant for 
course.” 

“Oh, for the weddin’! Wal, I s’pose 
Sallie an’ Reuben would be fools 
enough ter try ter fix up; but, 


Caleb answered, 
“Set down. I’m glad 
Debby, git him a rockin’ 


the wedding, of 
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preacher, the old man holds the purse 
strings. There ain’t never ben no 
change made in the place sence my 
gran’ther’sday. Debby hes ben worry- 
in’ me an’ worryin’ me for forty years 
ter paint, — you know what women 
be, — but she’ll hev ter worry forty 
years longer.” 

“Exactly.” The young minister 
laughed. “But, perhaps, now that you 
are so fine, you’ll want to keep it up. 
I declare it was a great surprise. I 
looked up from the lower road, and I 
said, ‘Can that be the old Bailard 
place? I really didn’t know before 
what a fine situation you had.” 

“T don’t understand,” Caleb said 
with a bewildered look and putting a 
hand to his ear. “I’m a little deef.” It 
was seldom he acknowledged his fail- 
ing. 

“T said the new paint made your 
house stand out from the lower road. 
I think all Fremont must be driving 
by to see it. I met a dozen teams. It 
looks very well, Mrs. Ballard.” 

“My house painted?” The question 
was a roar. 

“Painted! I should think so. And 
the barn and granary. Why, is it pos- 
sible you didn’t know?” 

“Oh, you woman!” Caleb screamed, 
darting a look at his wife, under which 
she cowered. “This is what hes ben 
goin’ on, is it? This is what sweepin’ 
rooms an’ stitchin’ meant, is it? Oh, 
jest let me”—and he made a sud- 
den dart from the bed, while his wife 
sunk fainting. 

The minister put out his strong arm 
and caught him. “That is enough, 
Mr. Ballard,” he declared sternly. 
“How dare you disgrace your man- 
hood? Your wife has cost you a little 
paint; but what have you cost her? 
Do you realize, man, the anxious 
hours she has passed this winter, the 
sleepless nights spent in brooding 
over your supposed sickness? Any 
one who saw her in the fall, and sees 
her now, can guess at what her life has 
been. She is nearer the grave than 
you are.” 

He towered over the old man in in- 
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dignant wrath. Caleb burst into tears. 
“She isn’t dead,” he cried wildly, 
throwing his arms about her. “I never 
meant it, sir; I never meant it! I’m an 
old fool, but I love my wife. Debby, 
Debby!” 

The minister lifted Mrs. Ballard ten- 
derly onto the bed. “Hush!” he said. 
“Bring that glass of water from the 
table, and I will bathe her head.” 

Caleb clung to her with effusive af- 
fection, as she came to. 

“Tf I get you your clothes, Mr. Bal- 
lard,” the minister exclaimed, “per- 
haps you would like to come out and 
stop the painting.” 

“T should like my clothes,” Caleb 
answered, sheepishly,—‘‘but let them 
go on with the paintin’. Debby wants 
the house painted, — an’ she shall hev 
what she wants.” 

“A praiseworthy resolution! It is 
a pity it did not occur to you forty 
years ago.” : : 


( 


Ten minutes later the minister 
climbed into his buggy. A smile was 
still on his face, but as he drove away 
he grew grave. 

“A wife,” he murmured, “who for 
forty years has stood bravely by her 
husband’s side, and given him love 
and duty, the best of her life and 
heart! And she had asked that little 
thing on which her simple mind was 
set —an indulgence that could have 
been given for fifteen dollars — and at 
last obtaining it by fraud,— she, 
naturally the soul of honor! I won- 
der if women marrying such fellows 
think what marriage means ‘In sick- 
ness and in health —till death do us 
part.’ It’s a large contract.” He was 
silent a moment, and then he gave a 
sigh. “I hope Sallie will be happy,” 
he said aloud, and drove on. 

Back at the Ballard farm, the eight 
men were singing as they kept paint- 
ing on in the spring sunshine. 


THE HORIZON. 


By Mary Laura Mason. 


T is as if we stood on some vast shore 


Of one great sea. And waiting there, we send 
Our gaze far, far away, until at last 
We mark some distant line that seems the end. 
But Soul, reach on undaunted, bold and free, 
And for thy aspirations fear no bond, 
What man calls Death is but the limit of 
His vision: all the Ocean lies beyond. 
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MONHEGAN, HISTORIC 


-AL AND PICTURESOUE. 


By A. G. Pettengill. 


Illustrated chiefly from photographs by S, P. R. Triscott, William Claus and sketches by Frank Myrick. 


lish explorers set sail for the shores 

of the New World. Prevented by 
head winds from reaching the particu- 
lar point of their destination and 
driven by the pressing need of wood 
and water, theyturned theirship’s prow 
to the north and approached what is 
now the upper New England coast. 
It was near evening of a late spring 
day; and as the good ship sped on her 
untried way the watchers aboard saw 
appearing out of the depth of the dis- 
tance ahead a bit of land. Fearing to 
sail on to an unknown shore at night, 
they stood off, and early the next 
morning again turned their vessel’s 
bow to the land of the evening before. 
\s they drew closer in, the dim mass 
began to take shape; and_ sailing 
around to the north they found it to 
be a bold and rocky island, far out at 
sea,and very fair to look upon. One of 
the party, he who chronicled the event, 
deeply grateful for deliverance from 


| N days long gone by a party of Eng- 


the perils of stormy ocean and treach- 
erous shore, and greatly refreshed by 
the sight of the beautiful isle of green 
and gray, gave impulsive utterance 
to his feelings in the words: It is “but 
an island of some six miles in com- 
pass, but I hope the most fortunate 
ever yet discovered.” It may be that 
this ardent expression reflected the 
thought of the whole company. 

The massive pile of land and rock 
that was hailed with so much delight 
by those wind-stayed and needy an- 
cient mariners is known to-day as 
Monhegan,—the La Nef and La 
Tortue of Champlain, the St. George 
of Weymouth, the Barties of John 
Smith, and the Southack of later days. 

While this “bold-to” isle of a rug- 
ged clime may not be “the most fortu- 
nate ever yet discovered; while it 
does not possess the political signifi- 
cance of a Corsica, nor the religious 
meaning of an Iona, nor the soft air, 
rare herbage, rich fruitage, and class- 























From an old painting. 
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WEYMOUTH’S EXPEDITION, 1605. 


ical associations of its sisters of the 
7Egean sea, it is yet rich in pic- 
turesque beauty, full of historic 
interest and abundantly supplied 
with the most striking legends 
of land and sea. Small though the 
island is it has played an important 
part in the industrial and political be- 
ginnings of New England, and is to- 
day the Mecca of the summer pilgrim- 
age of a constantly increasing number 
of unspoiled and cultured people, — 
business men, teachers, artists, and 
writers. 

Like more ambitious history the 
chronicles of Mon- 
hegan divide them- 
selves into periods. 
Up to 1605 is the 
period when navi- 
gators, from the 
Cabots to Cham- 
plain, came upon 
the coast, sailed by 
the island, looking 
admiringly upon its 
rugged beauty, no 
doubt, but left no 
mention of landing. 
The authentic his- 
tory of this “key- 
stone of New Eng- 
land,” begins in 


1605, from which time down to 1619 is 
the period of the first visitations and 
initiation of industrial activities. 
About noon of Saturday, May 18, 
1605, an Englishman, Captain George 
Weymouth by name, commanding 
the good ship Archangel, dropped 
anchor half way between Monhega*: 
and the group of islands now known 
as “the Georges.” Some hours after, 
accompanied by twelve of his crew, 
he went ashore upon the former for 
the purpose of making observations 
and replenishing his supply of wood. 
After a short stay the party returned 
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to the ship with the plenteous fruits of 
their visit, and the next day sailed their 
vessel to a safer anchorage among the 
islands nearer to the main. This is 
the first recorded visit of Europeans 
to Monhegan. Rosier, the narrator 
of Weymouth’s voyage, says by way 
of brief description of the place: “This 
island is woody, grown with fir, 
birch, oak, and beech, as far as we saw 
along the shore, and so likely to be 
within. On the verge grow goose- 
berries, strawberries, wild pears and 
wild rose bushes. The water issued 





other fish in which the waters were re- 
ported to abound. In his deeply in- 
teresting “General History of New 
England” he says: “In the month of 
Agim, 266, s+ 6 & % 8 with 
two ships from London, I chanced to 
arrive at Monhegan, an isle of Amer- 
ica in 43° 4’ of northeasterly latitude.” 
Again, speaking of the mountains, 
headlands and islands of the new coast 
and their remarkable adaptability to 
service as landmarks for explorers, he 
says of Monhegan: It “is a round 
high isle, and close by it Monanis, be- 


. ate 


CLIFFS AT MONHEGAN, 


forth down the rocky cliffs in many 
places; and much fowl of divers kinds 
breed upon the shore and rocks.” 
Following the visit of Weymouth, 
many navigators and adventurers 
stopped at the island during this peri- 
od, some for a rendezvous, others for 
fishing and fur-trading, while a few 
established there the base of their op- 
erations for exploring expeditions 
along the coast. Among the last was 
the famous Captain John Smith, who 
sought the North Atlantic region for 
gold and whales. Failing these, he 
intended to load his ship with cod and 





twixt which is a small harbor where 
we rid.” Later on, while writing elo- 
quently to his countrymen to try their 
fortunes in this promising land on the 
main despite its newness and strange- 
ness, he alludes to the fertility of New 
England soil and asserts, by way of 
illustration: “I made a garden upon 
the top of a rocky isle in three and 
forty degrees and a half, four leagues 
from the main, in May, that grew so 
well that it served for sallets in June 
and July.” It is more than probable 
that this reference is to Monhegan. 
Although Weymouth made the first 
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recorded visit to this secluded spot, 
John Smith is the first who mentioned 
its name. “Monahigen,” as he gives 

it in his history, is of Indian derivation 
and, according to some authorities, 

means “grand island.” Being a good 
Christian, the doughty captain did not 
like the name, for it smacked too 
much of heathenism. He accordingly 
changed it to Barties, and so indicated 
the island upon his map of New Eng- 
land. This pioneer in American dis- 


MONHEGAN. 


occupied by Plymouth. Returning 
soon to his base of operations, he sent 
his vessel with her crew home and, 
embarking in his smaller craft, ranged 
the shore again, reaching this time a 
point as far south as Virginia. 

It is pleasant to lovers of this iso- 
lated sentinel of the sea to know of 
its close association with such emi- 
nent explorers and with their praise- 
worthy activities in opening up the 
land for the beginnings of settlement 





FISH 


covery lingered at and about Mon- 
hegan for several months, probably, 
making plans, building boats, it is 
said, exploring the coast from Penob- 
scot Bay to Cape Cod, gathering data 
for a map of the country, and perfect- 


ing it for the publisher, as far as was 
possible. 
Five years later, in 1619, Captain 


Dermer, the last of the real explorers 
of this region, arrived at the isiand to 
rendezvous with a fellow navigator. 
Not finding him, he left his ship and 
crew there to fish, while he 
sailed in a pinnace along the coast, 


going south as far as the place now 


himself 


HOUSES. 


and of that new social, political and 
religious life which in its present high 
development is the cherished posses- 
sion of the people of New England. 

Until 1619 the population of Mon- 
hegan was of the summer sort. 
People came to rendezvous and fish 
and trade with the Indians upon the 
adjacent main; and when the pleasant 
season was over and cold and storms 
threatened, they betook themselves to 
more genial climes, to return when 
weather conditions should be more 
favorable. But from 16i9 on there 
was a growing tendency to form a 
permanent settlement. Englishmen 
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had been going to the island for vears. 
It was well and widely known; it was 
advantageously situated for commer- 
cial purposes; it was comparatively 
safe from Indian depredations; it 
had been acquired by men believing 
in colonization. Settlement follows 
quickly on the heels of repeated visita- 
tion, and, though the exact date is 
not known, nor the names of the 
people first locating there, Monhegan 
probably had the beginnings of a per- 
manent population before the main- 
land, and possibly before Plymouth. 
Three Englishmen put ashore at Saco 
in the fall of 1618 for mutinous con- 
duct found their way to this island and 
spent a miserable winter there in some 
abandoned fishermen’s huts, waiting 
for the relief that would come with the 
ships in the spring. Thus for the first 
time was there practically occupation 
through the year. The next summer 
the beginning of a permanent colony 
of fishermen and fur-traders was prob- 
ably made. Professor Johnston, the 
historian of ancient Pemaquid, says: 
“Probably from this time (1619) the 
island was permanently occupied, at 
least until the breaking out of the first 
general Indian war.” 

With a possible temporary suspen- 
sion at long intervals, but with ever 
increasing prosperity, the colony con- 
tinued to the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, when it reached its highest de- 
gree of activity and wealth. At this 
time, it is said, the island was filled 
with dwelling houses. A busy place 
the village must have been in those 
fifty years. Many a vessel made the 
island her chief destination, or stopped 
there for stores and trade on the way 
between England and Boston, Salem 
and Piscataqua. Pinnaces and ships 
plied between its narrow harbor and 
the adjacent settlements, bent on 
trade. The haggling of buyer and 
seller resounded among the rocks; the 
hillsides were covered with fish-flakes; 
men in ancient costume climbed the 
bluffs to watch for schooling mack- 
erel, and paced the borders of the east- 
ern cliffs hoping to sight the ships 
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bringing news of home and the price 
of fish in English markets. Into the 
midst of the earliest of these scenes 
and events, no doubt, came Samoset 
at times. Sachem of the tribe inhab- 
iting the adjacent coast and, by his 
own declaration “Lord of Moratig- 
gon” (Monhegan), he often came into 
contact with the captains frequenting 
his domain and doubtiess learned 
from them the “Welcome English- 
men!” with which he greeted the Pil- 
grims on the Plymouth shore. To this 
settlement and to the ships at anchor 
in the harbor came Bradford and 
Winslow in 1622, seeking food for the 
starving colonists at Plymouth. They 
got what they asked, and that without 
pay. The next year, the success of 
these men being noised abroad, the 
hungry people of Weymouth sent rep- 
resentatives to the same place for 
bread. History does not state, but the 
probability is that they were as well 
treated as their brothers of the neigh- 
boring colony. Thus was the infant 
Massachusetts nourished of her who 
in later times became dependent in 
turn. 

To show the great comparative 
prosperity of the settlement in 1672 
and on, and the influence it exerted in 

the joint affairs of the colonies at that 
time, it is only necessary to allude to 
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THE HARBOR. 


the establishment of a certain new 
county in that region and the part 
Monhegan took in the matter. In 
1672 the people inhabiting the settle- 
ments east of the Kennebec River and 
within the jurisdiction of Massachu- 


setts, feeling the pressing need of 
more law and order in their social and 
business life, petitioned the Massachu- 


setts General Court to take them 
under its care. The petition was 
granted; and in the summer of 1674 
a county organization was formed and 
a court established at Pemaquid. 
The new county was called Devon, or 
Devonshire. The original petition 
contained the 
names of ninety- 
six men, represent- 
ing seven settle- 
ments. Of these 
names, eighteen 
— several more 
than the average 
from each colony 
—belonged to 
Monhegan par- 
ties. The ex- 
pense attending 
the establishment 
of the court and 
county was £20, 
of which the isl- 
and colony of “the 


Georges” was assessed £5 10s. —an 
amount far greater than the tax of 
any other one settlement. In addition, 
out of a total of thirty-three officers 
created by the needs of county and 
court, Monhegan had nine, distrib- 
uted as follows: Recorder and clerk of 
courts, constable, two grand jury- 
men, sargeant, corporal, two county 
commissioners out of four, and clerk 
of writs. Without doubt, at this time 
Monhegan was of greater importance 
in point of wealth and enterprise than 
any of her sister communities. 

It would be very satisfying to the 
lover of this unique isle to know that 
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all her wealth came through legiti- 
mate channels. This, however, is im- 
possible; for it is pretty well substan- 
tiated that the bounty of £5 offered in 
the last part of this period for every 
Indian brought to the settlement, 
means not so much their extermina- 
tion as dangerous neighbors as their 
capture for sale into slavery. There 
was little of buying and selling in the 
northern regions, in those days, with 
which Monhegan was not experimen- 
tally familiar. It will ever remain a 


f 
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Monhegan for refuge. From this 
temporarily safe retreat and compre- 
hensive point of view, the hunted 
whites witnessed in all directions 
toward the main the burning of their 
hard-earned houses. The island set- 
tlement itself being threatened after a 
while, the inhabitants, in company 
with their distressed neighbors, took 
ships and sailed away to the west for 
safety — to Salem and Boston. 

From the fall of 1676, the time of 
the departure of the settlers west, to 
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blot upon the fair fame of the earliest 
settlements of the Maine coast that 
the detestable practise of stealing and 
selling human beings was pursued, 
even to small degree. 

But all the prosperity of the island 
was destroyed and further develop- 
ment arrested by the first Indian war, 
which burst upon New England in 
1675. It was not, however, until the 
summer of 1676 that the colonies on 
the mainland, in the new county, were 
swept away and the settlers compelled 
to flee for their lives to the islands off 
shore. Finally, they all gathered at 


the treaty of peace between Eng- 
land and France in 1763, was the 
period of practical abandonment of 
permanent business and home-mak- 
ing. The reason of this condition of 
things is not hard to find. From the 
commencement of King Philip’s war 
in 1675 to the fall of Quebec in 1759, 
there was a continual succession of 
Indian wars, bloody and cruel. They 
were five in all, and after each the set- 
tler had scarcely time to raise a new 
house from the ashes of the old and 
gather the fruit of the spring planting, 
before the war-whoop of the painted 
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savage was again heard in the clearing 
and the sharp report of the gun in the 
quiet woods, while white-faced men 


and women rushed from field and 
home to the shelter of cabin and 
stockade. Uncertainty and _ terror 


reigned supreme for almost a century. 
To be sure, Monhegan was off the 
beaten track of marauding savages; 
yet so great was the confusion of 
things everywhere, and so profound 
the dread of the Indians, that even the 
advantage of isolation did not avail 
for the return of the old prosperity. 


trade of that region, upon recovery 
from the great shock of the year be- 
fore, was encouraged to center at the 
seat of government. Such conditions, 
along with the general confusion in- 
cident to the Indian war, gave little 
encouragement to the self-exiled in- 
habitants of Monhegan to return, or 
for others from the west to take their 
places. Being of an independent cast, 
they preferred to fish and trade with 
absolute freedom from the restrictions 
of the government of the Duke of 


York, whose benefactor, Charles II., 





WHITE HEAD. 


Another cause still prevented re- 
newed activity —the __ restrictions 
placed upon commerce by the gov- 
ernment of the Duke of York, which, 
the next year after the destruction of 
the settlements, in 1677, took posses- 
sion of the country and tried to reduce 
the savages to a state of peace and 
build up a colony at Pemaquid. The 
rule was that no vessel of any other 
government should fish in the waters 
round about without first reporting 
to the Duke’s agent at Pemaquid and 
receiving permission. Besides, all the 


the sturdy Puritans hated with a most 
cordial hatred. 

Yet, despite savage wars and an- 
noying political conditions, there was 
some activity on the island through 
this period, although of small pro- 
portions. In 1679 an enterprising 
trader by the name of Cox, a resi- 
dent of Pemaquid, but at that time 


at Piscataquid, wrote to Boston 
for a small loan to help fit out 
his vessel for Monhegan, where 


he hoped to exchange his commodi- 
ties for furs, and thus make a profit- 
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able voyage. In 1686 there was a sale 
of land near the harbor to a party 
planning to engage in business. In 
1730 William Vaughan, a prominent 
mani living on the Damariscotta River, 
had a fishing station on the-island, but 
all details concerning the matter are 
lacking. These facts indicate that the 
settlement was trying in a small way 
to recover itself. There may have 
been a few inhabitants all through this 
period, but if so, the community was 
of such little importance that it at- 
tracted no particular notice from its 
neighbors over the sea at Pemaquid. 
The records of this ancient settlement 
have little to say, in this period, of the 
far-away isle. 

But when Quebec fell and, four 
vears later, peace was established be- 
tween the long contending European 
disputants, New England people be- 
gan to take heart and push east. All 
along the Maine coast and in the in- 
terior old settlements were revived and 
new ones established. Seekers for 
home and fortune were again attracted 
to Monhegan. They came from the 
west and north. The Bickfords of 
Beverly purchased the island in 1770 
for £160, and in 1790 disposed of it to 
Henry Trefethren, who with his two 
sons-in-law, sharers of the property, 





occupied it for a long time; and their 
descendants now hold much of the 
land. As time wore on and business 
up and down the coast improved, 
Monhegan began to grow popu- 
lous and thrifty again. Fishing 
was profitable, good homes were built, 
and general advance was made, until 
1839, when the settlement became a 
plantation. Since then things have 
gone quietly on; and to-day the com- 
munity consists of a hundred souls and 
is a part of a great state; privileged to 
share her blessings, and able to assist 
in bearing the burdens of her govern- 
ment, even as its forerunner was wont 
to do in relation to the county of 
Devon over two hundred years ago. 

In addition to well authenticated 
historical events and _ personages, 
countless traditions cluster about 
Monhegan — guesses at fact mixed 
with island folk-lore. It was said in 
Spain, over three centuries ago, that 
a number of Englishmen were living 
on an island in the northern seas in 
lat. 43° and eight leagues from the 
mainland. Attempts have been made 
to identify this place with Monhegan. 
It is contended by some that the fa- 
mous Popham expedition rendez- 
voused here, in the summer of 1607, 
on its way to found a colony at the 
mouth of the Kennebec, and that, de- 
laying their departure, the people held 
a religious service on the island on 
Sunday, August 9, during which the 
chaplain preached a sermon, said to 
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be the first sermon in English on New 
England soil. There is an interesting 
old painting representing this rendez- 
vous. Two ships and a pinnace of an- 
cient style lie at anchor on the east 
side of the island. Several boat-loads 
of people approach the shore to land. 
At some remove from the water line 
a huge cross stands. On the right 
towers White Head with Burnt Head 
beginning to rise at the left. Original 
sources of information wholly support 
neither the story of the visit, nor the 
conception of the artist. 

There were those living years ago 
who told of a British warship that lay 
at anchor in the harbor some 
time during the war of the Revo- 
lution. While quietly riding on the 
little bay a squall came up from the 
northwest. The people warned some 
of her officers, who were ashore, to 
slip the vessel’s cable and put out to 
sea, as her position was dangerous. 
The advice was ignored. Inthe mean- 
time the squall sped swiftly on, black 
and ominous. Over the loom of Ma- 
nana, up the narrow harbor, it rushed, 
and with tremendous force hurled it- 
self upon the doomed ship. She was 
driven ashore and pounded to pieces 
by wind and wave. To-day her great 
guns lie among the rocks close in 


shore, but hidden from prying eyes 
by plentiful seaweed. Other stories 
there are, of murderous Indians, and 
wreck, and treasure, thrilling to the 
soul and captivating to the fancy, ex- 
cellent material for poet and novelist, 
but hardly meeting the requirements 
of sober history. 

But had Monhegan no history and 
no tradition whatever, the island 
would still be of the greatest interest 
scenically. From the standpoint of 
the picturesque, this Advanced Guard 
of the island host of Maine is, in many 
respects, not surpassed, if indeed 
equalled, by any of its companions on 
the coast. There is no other just like 
it. Its nature and its life are pecu- 
liarly its own. It lies ten miles from 
the nearest mainland, far out on the 
bosom of the restless sea. No fog 
but gently envelops its mighty form; 
no storm but fiercely beats upon its 
devoted head; no billows but severely 
lash its rocky sides; no summer waters 
but reflect their richest radiance to 
dress the isle in beautiful tints; no 
brightly shining moon but softens its 
rugged outlines and gives to the pass- 
ing mariner pleasing impressions of 
repose and grandeur. Alone, yet not 
alone; for a huge black rock — whale- 
back Manana—rises abruptly from 
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the sea and stands close by; sharer of 
the isolation of its greater sister, ef- 
fective foil to her beauty. From the 
northern end of this huge bulk, a 
much smaller ledge, called Smutty 
Nose, crosses nearly to the main 
island, forming a harbor of miniature 
proportions. This little arm of the 
sea partakes of every mood of the 
great body to which it belongs. When 
the ocean is calm, the little bay is as 
still as a mill-pond, save for the long 
swell undulating gently along its 
course; but when the sea is disturbed 
and angry, it hurls its great billows 
into the harbor’s wide-open mouth, 
quickly changing the quietude of the 
place to a boiling caldron, on the 
broken surface of which the boats 
pitch and toss and roll in wild con- 
fusion. 

The common landing-places for vis- 
itors coming by packet are the two 
little beaches named North and South. 
Grouped in picturesque confusion at 
their ‘head are the principal fish- 
houses, while all kinds of fishing para- 
phernalia are scattered about. Be- 
yond, commanding a good view of the 


harbor from many points, lies the 
straggling village. 

The hamlet is divided into two 
parts by an almost imaginary line, 
consisting of the slender stream that 
forms the outlet of an extensive 
marsh. One part of the village goes 
by the name of “the North end”; the 
other, “the South end.” The little 
schoolhouse stands in one part, and 
the modest chapel in the other, while 
half way between is the public library. 
Along the irregular line drawn 
through these points runs the single 
ragged roadway, on either side of 
which, in valley and on hillside, ex- 
tend the houses and business estab- 
lishments of the people. But one 
building is  pretentious—the old 
square mansion called the Trefethren 
house, built one hundred years ago. 
The dignified bearing of old colo- 
nial homes is still apparent in its aged 
form; and the wondering visitor asks 
himself how it was that such an ambi- 
tious structure could have come into 
existence in so great isolation. 

The homes generally are modest 
but comfortable. The people are of 








New England stock, and though long 
years of practical isolation have pro- 
duced in them certain peculiarities, 
they compare favorably with other 
communities similarly situated, and in 
some respects with those more advan- 


tageously placed. While not as ex- 
cessively enterprising as many of their 
brethren in the cities, they are yet pro- 
gressive and very thrifty. One who 
knows them well by experience asserts 
that there is no more prosperous fish- 
ing village along the whole coast than 
theirs. Their morality is unques- 
tioned, and their religious expression 
spontaneous and sincere. He who 
attends their social 
meetings is deeply 
impressed by their 
naturalness in wor- 
ship, and finds him- 
self wishing often- 
times that such 
might become the 
condition of the 
sermon — satiated 
and spiritually in- 
different people of 
the main. 

Yet these people 
share some of the 
faults of less ar- 
cadian simplicity. 
Feuds between the 
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two ends of the town are suspected 
to have occurred. The student of 
tradition tells of the ice-house near 
the marsh, once nearly completed, 
now entirely gone to pieces be- 
cause of the sectional differences 
of its projectors. He tells of the 
great seine boat, drawn up near the 
store, that is fast passing into de- 
cay because of the indisposition of the 
islanders to agree upon a method of 
working her in the mackerel fishery. 
But such little tiffs are the mark of no 
great weakness, and they are more 
than compensated for by the faithful- 
ness with which the fishermen observe 
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the unwritten law that lobsters shall 
be trapped only in winter when other 
fishing is not safe. 

A little gardening is done — just 
enough for a fresh vegetable in its 
season and a bright flower for the sit- 
ting room. But the vocation is fish- 
ing; and at this the men toil hard 
through summer and winter, through 
sunshine and rain, and, when cp- 
pressed by the monotony of it ail, 
lighting up their lonely lives by oc- 
casional visits to the mainland, and 
by “sings” and “parties” at home. 

Monhegan business establishments 
—the fish houses 
—are deeply inter- 
esting to lovers of 
the marine. Of 
the simplest archi- 
tecture, and often 
somewhat dilapi- 
dated, they are 
yet exceedingly 
picturesque by 
reason of the yel- 
lowing touch of 
age, the artistic 
grouping of roofs, 
and the odd bits 
lying about. To 
the painter seek- 
ing novelties, they 
are a prize. 

If the outside 
is unique, the in- 
terior is more sO. 
Everything is marine, in itself or by 
association, — lines, nets, floats, oars, 
masts, sails, dories, decoy ducks and 
a score of other objects, hung here 
and heaped there. With an old gray- 
bearded sea-dog, possessed of a strong 
propensity for telling “yarns,” sitting 
in the midst of all these sea-tonls, a 
Dickens could make much of such 
material. 

As to other aspects of Monhegan, it 
istobe saidthatthe island proper isone 
and five-eighths miles long and five- 
cighths wide, containing about one 
thousand acres. At the highest point 
it towers more than one hundred and 
hity feet above the ocean, while in its 
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lowest parts the marshy land is at 
about the level of the sea. Between 
the frequent hills, for the most part 
rock-covered and bare, valleys lie, at 
thebottom ofwhich miniature streams 
run their little journey to lowland and 
sea. In the spring and fall, when 
rains are heavy and frequent, these 
streamlets rush in foaming torrents 
down their rocky beds, for their water 
sheds are often steep and high. The 
general trend of the surface is down- 
ward from the heights at the north, to 
Lobster Point at the south. The west- 
ern shore is comparatively low, while 
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the eastern coast is broken up into a 
series of immense rocks and_ lofty 
headlands, the latter terminating, in 
most cases, in high, precipitous cliffs. 
These rocky heights are very fine, and 
are not surpassed this side of Grand 
Manan. White Head and its com- 
panion just over the deep, wide gorge 
are fully one hundred and fifty feet 
high. Ragged and wild their descent 
to the ever restless water laving their 
base. The climber needs the utmost 
skill and nerve to make his way safely 
down their bold front, even if it can be 
done at all. The sure-footed sheep 
that have had free range of the island 
for years, sometimes venture too far 
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down among the crags in their search 
for tufts of tender grass and, failing to 
find their way back, miserably perish 
on some rocky shelf, leaving their 
wool and bones to whiten in the sum- 
mer rain and sunshine, pathetic re- 
minder of the poor dumb life there 
wretchedly brought to an end. It is 
said by observing ones among the 
islanders that, when the winter storms 
are hardest, the huge billows rush with 
so great force upon these bold head- 
lands that their spray, hurled many 
scores of feet into the air, is car- 
ried by the swiftly moving blasts 
across the island 
and against the 
window-panes of 
the dwelling- 
houses, where the 
evaporating water 
leaves the salt de- 
posited to give 
proof of its distant 
source. 

To him who 
loves the rocks, 
and the sea-weed, 
and the bits of 
ocean life among 
them, and the 
breaking waves 
with their rushing 
foam and tossing 
spray, the shore 
line of this out- 
post of the main is 
acontinual marvel. 
In the whole circuit of the coast there 
are scarcely two places that are similar. 
‘The minerals range from fine sand at 
the landing, up through wonderfully 
varied pebbles and gigantic boulders, 
to the great shapeless masses of rock 
forming the headlands at the north. 
Here the tourist conjures up all sorts 
of objects among the ledges and 
crags. Nature gives the suggestion, 
indeed, but the imagination of the en- 
thusiastic onlooker gives it complete 
form. Staircases there are leading up 
from the water’s edge, balconies over- 
looking sheer descents, and the inevi- 
table pulpit-rock. His satanic majesty 





one time visited the island, — for here 
the place where he sat, and there the 
pool where he bathed. In Gull Rock, 
the huge projecting ledge near the 
south end, there is a cave-like opening, 
quite extensive and very interesting, 
but difficult of access. This rocky 
room of generous entrance looks out 
upon the eastern sea, and is just the 
place of a summer morning to dream 
the hours away, or of a late afternoon 
to watch the shadows lengthen upon 
the silent deep. 

The finest examples of sea-washed 
rocks are to be found at “the North 
end.” Huge their 
forms, rich their 
colorings, marvel- 
ous their tints 
changing with the 
moving sun! 
Could artist trans- 
fer them to _ his 
canvas as they 
really are, he 
would do what 
artist never yet has 
done. 

There isaragged 
place south of Gull 
Rock called “the 
W asherwoman.” 
Removed a little 
from the shore is a 
ledge making, with 
the black rocks 
about, a deep and 
wide pool. A bil- 
low rushing in from the sea is broken 
upon the ledge and destroyed. All 
over the rock its waters flow. Whirl- 
ing, tossing, foaming, they reach the 
basin. Still wild and restless, they 
hurry back and forth, chafing in their 
narrow confines. In all their dis- 
quietude, they take upon themselves 
in the bright summer sun the most 
marvelous colors and delicate tints. 
There is no white like that of their 
foam, and no greens like those of their 
ceaseless flowings and tossings. The 
energy and vividness of it all enchain 
one. It is a place to wonder and ad- 
mire, and — worship. 
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In the old days the island was well 
covered with woods; but now they are 
confined to the northern end. The 
trees are mostly evergreen. As one 
rambles through the wooded parts, he 
is surprised to find much of the beauty 
of great forests meeting him. Old 
wood roads and pathways abound, as 
on the main; and scarcely a walk but 
is bordered by bush and fern and car- 
peted by the softest and greenest of 
grass. The most delicate flowers 
grow on the barren hillsides and 
among the crags. It is with a thrill of 
delight that the appreciative tourist 
plucks from the most unpromising 
nook some sweet-scented, graceful lit- 
tle blossom. 

The views to be obtained on this 
“Island of the Wild Rocks” are rich, 
varied, and comprehensive. The 
scenery is not all watery 
waste, and not all dismal 
ledge. As one sits of a 
summer afternoon on 
the veranda of his cot- 
tage close by the shore, 
and looks dreamily out 
upon the harbor and up 
to the summit of the 
towering black pile 
opposite, he at once be- 
comes conscious of the 
singular beauty of the 
scene. The gentle wave- 
lets of the quiet bay soft- 
ly lap the shore almost 
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under him, making a 
subdued singing noise in 
the sand as they flow 
and ebb. A little way 
out rides the diminutive 
fishing fleet of the island- 
ers at their moorings — 
thirty boats or more 
punts, dories, and tiny 
open sloops a score of 
feet in length; and over 
on the other side, close 
under the frowning mass 
of Manana, a schooner 
keeps rhythmic motion 
with the long swell, — 
with, perchance, a white 
mackerel steamer near by, patiently 
awaiting the appearance of her prey. 
As the spectator begins to feel his 
enthusiasm kindling at the sight, 
there appear on the sunlit waters at 
the mouth of the harbor a number 
of boats returning from the fishing 
grounds. Lazily they move over the 
scarcely rippling surface, and with 
conscious effort make their moor- 
ings and discharge their freight. Over 
all are the mid-afternoon sun and the 
clear, pure atmosphere; and to the 
north and south, the long reaches of 
placid, shining ocean. 

As one leaves the village and seeks 
the higher land, his eyes are blessed 
by scenes of greater beauty still. As 
he climbs, new vistas appear, — one a 
rocky valley bordered by hardy vege- 
tation sufficient to soften its severity, 
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and descending gradually to the sea 
shining silver white under an August 
sun; out upon the ocean, a ship almost 
becalmed; beyond, a large schooner 
hull down. As one continues his 
progress he reaches the most com- 
manding outlook on the island. Here 
he sees what the eyes of few are privi- 
legedto restupon. Comprehensive and 
grand is the view. The horizon line 
is broken only here and there. From 
the northeast to the west the Maine 


coast stretches in rugged beauty, the 
adjacent waters shimmering in the 


sun. Numerous islands, of varying 
size and aspect, fringe the shore, and 
at the north, looming in the hazy at- 
mosphere, rise the beautiful blue Cam- 
den hills. Seguin lies a score of miles 
to the west, and Matinicus the same 
distance to the east. The rest is — 
ocean; ocean with his wonderful 
sweep; ocean 
with his variant 
moods; ocean 
with his jour- 
neying ships. 

Rambling 
still further in 
his quest for 
the beautiful, 
the tourist ar- 
rives at the 
western verge 
or Light 
House hill just 
as the stn is 
going down, 
attended by his 
retinue of sum- 


mer clouds. His 
slant rays yield 
slowly to the gath- 
ering chill and 
gloom of evening. 
A narrow path of 
reddish gold leads 
from the north of 
the Great Rock, 
over the sea to the 
shore in the far 
distance. A little 
fleet of fishing 
boats under the 
huge shoulder of Manana try for bait, 
— partly within the golden path. The 
sun disappears; the brightness rises 
from sea and land to the upper 
clouds; the heavens are aflame; the 
sunset is in its glory. At that su- 
preme moment the light above the 
watcher’s head streams out white 
and bright, to shine while the sun 
sleeps, to give clear rays to needy 
men in place of the god of day. 
The dew falls faster and the chill 
increases, but no gloom is _ felt 
by the wayfarer as he descends 
the hill to the village; the up- 
lifting influences of the island sun- 
set fill his soul to the full. And 
on the morrow as, perchaice, lie 
sails out of the little harbor bound 
for his distant home, he finds himsclf 
repeating to himself the words of the 


song: 
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“Monhegan is a pleasant isle, 

As fair as fair can be, 

The sweetheart of the summer sun, 
The jewel of the sea.” 


Yes, Monhegan is full of interest 
and charm; and its power of attraction 
is increasing every year. The histo- 
rian goes there to solve perplexing 
problems of local history; the artist 
turns hither for new and striking sub- 
jects, of which village and shore are 
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full, making the island the most paint- 
able of any on the coast; the literary 
man seeks in this far-away place new 
motives, situations, characters and 
pictures for his book, and finds them 
in the simple life of the people and in 
the varied scenery. So the beauti- 
ful and historic island is contributing 
to make still more precious Amer- 
ica’s_ rich and 


possessions of art 
letters. 


POET. 


By Frederick Rosslyn. 


E sang of trailing showers and wind-swept downs,— 
He who but knew the tragic hearts of towns; 
Of scudding cloud and storm-tossed waters wide ;— 
And ’twixt the four walls of an attic died. 














OR MAN — THE 


ANNEXATION PROBLEM. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


N a few years, as the 
history of mankind 
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deeds of the United 
States as we _ study 
those of Rome and of Athens, of 
Egypt and of Assyria, with an 
equal lapse of time rolling between 
and with solicitude for their future 
as we now are solicitous for ours. 
They will forecast their duty and their 
destiny, in part, by the successes and 
by the failures of antiquity, among 
which will stand the record of the great 
American republic. 

In the development of mankind dur- 
ing a period of such length, whether it 
be upward or downward, it is inevi- 
table that our status will change great- 
ly. We cannot stand still. Personal 
traits will change as our many race ele- 
ments become blended, as new ideas 
affect life’s motives, and as new sur- 
roundings and enlarged perspective 
alter the minds and the bodies of men. 
Even physical types change. The Cav- 
alier and the Puritan are no longer 
with us. The Highlander and the 
Lowlander are not as they were five 
hundred years ago. We here include 
all races. Our political institutions are 
changing rapidly. Our successors 
twenty centuries hence will not think 
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or act with 
methods. 
But our acts as a nation are free, 
and they are our own. It is for us, 
here and now, to have a share in de- 
termining the course of the current 
which will continue for ages to come, 
when the great names of our times are 
mere items in chronology and when 
only the organic acts of our mighty 
republic will be studied for their bear- 
ing upon the development of mankind. 
Shall the acts which are done just at 
the juncture of these two centuries be 
such as shall be acknowledged here- 
after to have been in direct line with 
straightforward progress to the high- 
est ideal of the race, or shall the stu- 
dent of the records of a shattered and 
vanished nation put his finger upon 
this point in our career and say: “Here 
began that departure from the path of 
national rectitude and that offence 
against the law of national growth and 
integrity which led to its calamitous 
and needless downfall”? Shall the na- 
tion to-day so act as to insure its per- 
petual life and growth in the trans- 
formed conditions of national exist- 
ence scores of centuries hence, or shall 
it stand in history as do Greece and 
Rome, as the ruins upon which have 
been erected still later structures? 
Some people believe that there is a 
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law for the development of mankind 
which includes all the nations and all 
time, wherein humanity exists. They 
believe that there is “that far-off divine 
event toward which all creation 
moves.” They believe that there is a 
high ideal, an ultimate goal, than 
which there can be no human ideal or 
attainment higher, and beyond which 
there is no advancing. They believe 
that this ideal will be reached when 
“the nations shall learn war no more,” 
and when reason shall succeed brute 
force as the ruler of mankind. This 
means, politically speaking, that there 
will prevail around the globe, if this 
ideal is realized, a code of international 
law so general that every community 
will obey it, as it now obeys its own 
national and local laws, joined with 
local codes, which will protect fully all 
personal rights and which will give 
free scope for all desirable personal ac- 
tivity. National existence then will 
have been merged in the broader and 
deeper unity of all mankind. Inter- 
course between the ends of the earth 
will be absolutely free, and will be hin- 
dered only by the limitations of time 
and space. Small nations and great 
nations, aS we now speak of nations, 
will occupy their several areas without 
thought of aggressive action against 
each other and without a dollar paid 
for national defence. The rights of 
-ach will be secure under the guaran- 
tee of all the world for peace. And 
this ideal will have been reached, not 
by brute conquest of the weak by the 
strong, nor by offensive and defensive 
alliances whereby selfish foresight sup- 
plements brute force, but by -the 
growth of genuine friendliness be- 
tween nations and by a general recog- 
nition of the profit of peace with the 
unity of mankind. 

In that unity the ideal of the human 
race as an organic whole will be 
reached, Each part will contribute to 
the good of every other and will re- 
ceive contributions from every other. 
Personal activity and success will be 
limited only by inborn hindrances. 
This is the high ideal which we may 
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expect to attain, above which there 
can be no higher, and beyond which 
there is no possibility of going. This 
is the ideal to attain which we are 
bound to shape all our national policy, 
and failing to realize which we are 
working at cross purposes with the 
law which underlies the development 
of humanity. 

Some people are pleased not to 
recognize this omnipotent factor in 
human progress. They are contempt- 
uous toward all who do. But they need 
not consider that factor unless they 
choose. It will crush them just the 
same. Other people, however, ac- 
knowledge it to the full; and such will 
regard the highest motives which can 
animate us and the broadest wisdom 
which can guide us, provided they are 
not swept off from their feet by the 
newness and the strangeness of the 
prospect of annexing more territory to 
the Union. 

The question whether or not the 
United States shall pursue the policy 
of annexation is to be determined by 
this highest possible standard, — the 
agreement of that policy with the ideal 
condition when the world shall be at 
perpetual peace, with justice to every 
individual. Such an ideal is not be- 
yond human attainment, and by as 
much as men or nations fail to strive 
for it, by so much are they false to the 
light which they have already. 

It is not necessary to prove that the 
destruction of the Union would follow 
if annexation prevails. It is sufficient 
to demonstrate that in all probability 
the interests of the United States and 
of mankind at large would suffer by 
the policy of annexation, and that 
peace and prosperity will be promoted 
by restricting our domain to our pres- 
ent boundaries. The annexation of 
Hawaii is an accomplished fact; but it 
may prove to be best for both parties, 
as they were before the annexation, to 
maintain as large a measure of home 
rule for the islands as possible, with as 
little as possible of participation on 
their part with any affairs upon the 
continent. But the nation now faces 
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the annexation of the Philippines, the 
Ladrones, the Carolines, Porto Rico, 
and even Cuba; for, shameful to say, 
some men are so seared to the moral 
effect of the declaration with which 
the United States began the war for 
the liberation of Cuba that they regard 
its annexation in the near future as a 
profitable and unobjectionable pro- 
ceeding. 

With these questions to be answered, 
the problem is to be studied in the 
long perspective of centuries. The 
largest standard of measurement must 
be used. The forces which have 
shaped the development of mankind 
thus far must be weighed as accurately 
as we can from the records of history, 
while into the future must be project- 
ed the forces of the present, all of 
them, not only man’s present stand- 
ard, but the loftiest height to which 
he can attain. The measure in which 
we discharge our duty in this crisis 
must be judged by the degree to which 
we rise to the possible attainment of 
humanity. 

Thus far in the development of the 
status of nations, as well as in the de- 
velopment of all things on the face of 
the earth and in the waters of the sea, 
physical force and brute motives have 
been predominant. Selfish fitness to 
survive has been the inexorable stand- 
ard, and the law of the survival of the 
fittest is recognized as the controlling 
factor in the struggle of races of men 
and of races of brutes alike. But the 
fatal consequences of this universal 
law have their lesson for intelligent 
men who would rest content under it. 
The fighting monsters in the animal 
kingdom have had their triumphs and 
have disappeared. Great fighting na- 
tions have arisen with the rapidity of a 
summer thunder cloud, have attained 
their terrible proportions, have 
wreaked their fury and have spent 
their force, leaving wrecks and devas- 
tation behind them, conferring little or 
no benefit upon humanity, and con- 
tinuing no longer, in comparison with 
the ages during which they might 
have survived, than the thunder storm 
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continues compared with the year dur- 
ing which it occurs. 

Thus far in the history of nations, 
brute qualities, physical and mental, 
have triumphed. Physical strength, 
mere material weight, has been a chief 
factor. Animal qualities of mind have 
been joined with it. Cunning and in- 
genuity have borne their part. Deceit 
and selfishness, but always with the in- 
tellectual qualities degraded to the 
level of the cunning of the fox or the 
subtlety of the serpent, have prevailed. 
It is the brute which has triumphed 
thus far in the record of the nations of 
the past which have overrun the 
world, while the permanence of the 
present occupants of the globe is not 
sufficiently assured to make any pre- 
diction safe regarding the period dur- 
ing which they will remain in their 
relative position. Three hundred 
years is a very brief time in human his- 
tory. Yet during that period Spain 
has sunk from the foremost rank in 
civilization and splendor of material 
power to a most contemptible posi- 
tion. National traits change with the 
generations. We cannot be assured 
that the descendants of any of the pres- 
ent nations, two thousand years hence, 
will retain the present qualities. It 
would apparently be safe to predict 
that they will not. Hence present 
strength is no reason for assuming 
that it will continue forever. 

The development of the nations thus 
far having been on the plane of the 
animal, the issue for us in this crisis is 
whether a new and honorable depart- 
ure shall occur at this point in the his- 
tory of mankind, or the old law of 
force shall thrust its discreditable form 
further into the future and shall dis- 
grace our subsequent progress. To 
state the issue would seem to be suffi- 
cient for an answer. It may not only 
be conceded, it may be asserted, that 
in the progress of the centuries the 
spiritual element in man will in time 
so far overcome the animal that there 
will be an evolution out of the control 
of the animal into the full domain of 
the spiritual, so that the ultimate at- 
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tainment of a high standard may be 
reached, even through the continued 
predominance of the material and 
gross considerations in the develop- 
ment of humanity. But the question, 
facing us with pertinence, is, whether 
the time has not already come for the 
spiritual to assert itself and to drive 
the mere material side back to its de- 
served subordinate position in the ad- 
vance of humanity. 

Force has ruled the world thus far. 
In a material realm, matter must shape 
the outward conditions, whatever be 
the powers behind it to control the 
forms which it may take. The issue 
for the United States in this juncture 
is, whether the greed of property, the 
earth-hunger of the people, the purely 
selfish and commercial side shall en- 
gross all the energies of the nation, so 
that it will enlarge and enlarge, till the 
mutual hostility of diverse interests 
shall drive them asunder and break the 
nation into fragments, or whether the 
persistent holding to a high ideal shall 
prevail, transforming the selfish into 
the self-sacrificing, raising our people 
to a higher level than is possible for 
any people under a different svstem of 
government and with lower ideals, and 
cementing national unity until there 
can be no stronger or more homo- 
geneous people upon the face of the 
earth. The issue presented to us is 
like that which every man has to face 
continually, whether his higher nature 
shall retain its rightful supremacy, or 
shall be overwhelmed by the sordid 
pursuit of mere material gain. Will 
the United States risk its magnificent 
birthright for the mere rubbish of 
goods and land? This is the choice 
which is presented to our people this 
day. 

Immediately after Dewey’s victory 
at Manila it was heard from many 
quarters, and doubtless many people 
believed it to be true, that the United 
States had entered upon a new era. 
Magnificent, not to say magniloquent, 
utterances were heard regarding the 
new destiny which had suddenly 
opened before our country consequent 
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upon the destruction of a few Spanish 
ships by our ships, which survived un- 
injured. To many people it seemed as 
if a sudden break had been made in 
our national consciousness; and, a 
shame it is to say, among this number 
were high officials whose years and 
supposed intelligence and sense of 
truthfulness ought to have preserved 
them from such a pitiable mistake. 
There seemed to run over the country, 
like the flame of a furious prairie fire, a 
feeling that we were the masters of a 
domain inconceivably larger than our 
own, and that we were responsible for 
the good conduct and prosperous de- 
velopment of a large portion of the 
earth. All of a sudden the world, 
which had seemed to be limited to the 
northern half of the western hemi- 
sphere, loomed up as unspeakably big, 
and the United States was the only 
thing of size and strength in it. 

All of a sudden, too, and especially 
from quarters where we were wont to 
hear nothing but advice for the exclu- 
sion of all other nations from sharing 
our trade or our acres with us, arose 
the cry that our isolation was at an 
end, and that hereafter our national 
career must be shaped on other lines, 
and that we were henceforth to have a 
serious share in deciding the destiay 
of a large part of mankind, including 
those without, as well as those within 
our boundaries. At the very outset, 4 
protest must be made against this po- 
sition. It is essentially untrue. The 
outcry against our national isolation is 
not founded on fact. The isolation 
which has marked the career of the 
United States is either the isolation 
which we have attempted in our trade 
relations (which those who do not 
think it an error may defend as best 
they can), or it is merely that sagacity 
in keeping out of international com- 
plications which has saved us doubt- 
less many a million of dollars and 
many lives’ which would otherwise 
have been wasted in foolish wars. In 
the true sense of isolation, as China 
has been isolated we have had little 
of it. 
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Look at the facts, and see whether 
our national policy has made us with- 
out influence in the world. Isolation 
is to be judged by the fact whether or 
not this nation has been a command- 
ing influence in the history of man- 


kind since it had a separate existence , 


of its own. How does our country 
stand in the estimation of the civilized 
world,—not the few governing classes, 
but the millions of men? For answer, 
turn to the records of immigration. 
See how the light of the American re- 
public has pierced the darkness in all 
parts of Europe. See how the dawn of 
the best democracy the world has ever 
witnessed has stirred the hearts of pa- 
triots wherever manhood exists to re- 
spond to the living embodiment of 
truth and hope for humanity. See how 
genuine is the suspicion with which the 
American republic is regarded among 
the monarchies of the Old Worl. 
The words of Longfellow speak in 19 
exaggeration: 


“Humanity, with all its tears, 
And all its hopes and all its fears, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate, 


Is that isolation? Is the nation upon 
whose success hang the hearts of mil- 
lions in foreign lands, and upon whose 
advance the old aristocracies and oli- 
garchies see their own ruin portrayed, 
an isolated nation? Instead of being 
isolated, there is not, in all truth, a 
single other nation on this round 
earth which is so well known in so 
many other nations, which is the 
standard and secret hope of so many 
people, and whose progress is so 
earnestly desired by so many. 

See how the people of the Old 
World flock to our shores to escape 
from their hard conditions at home. 
They come to us for their own good. 
It is not abstract devotion to political 
principles which brings them here, to 
endure worse burdens than at home. 
Our democratic government gives all 
people under the sun the best chance 
in the world to make the most of the 
powers which they have, and to ac- 
cumulate and to enjoy the fruit of their 


labors after they have employed na- 
ture’s strength to the utmost. The 
story of the improved condition under 
the government of the mass of the 
people, where kings are unknown and 
where born aristocrats never intrude, 
has penetrated to all climes, to the 
snows of Norway and Russia, and to 
the heats of the tropics, and peonie 
from all parts of the world come here 
to make their permanent homes, and 
to abide in peace under our laws. That 
is not isolation, but the very reverse. 
No nation on earth, judged by the best 
tests, is so little isolated as ours. 

But what the United States is to the 
people who seek her protection tells 
only half of the story. The positive 
influence which emanates from these 
shores to the countries of the Old 
World is no less powerful and refutes 
no less overwhelmingly the untrue as- 
sertion that we have pursued a policy 
of isolation. Since early in this cen- 
tury people from this country have 
been pushing forward into the heart of 
ignorance and heathenism, right in the 
face of suffering and sometimes of 
death, carrying the gospel of the Bible, 
raising up a few workers whose rapid 
multiplication in recent years is the 
conspicuous and complete demonstra- 
tion of the success of the policy of 
Christian missions. Our country has 
been none the less influential because 
these workers have not been under 
the government. They havecome from 
Christian America, and they have 
made our country thereby known and 
respected wherever they have gone. 
3ut if governmental action is demand- 
ed, look at such events as the opening 
of the Japanese empire by an official 
of the United States navy. The great 
and secluded nations of the East have 
opened their doors to foreigners 
through the influence of the United 
States more than fromany other cause. 
This is not national isolation; nor has 
our course in the East been in contra- 
vention of the principles in the fare- 
well address of Washington. 

Look further at the international re- 
lations of this country with others in 
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the way of science and invention. 
When our accomplished scientists go 
abroad to conventions of cheir peers 
from other nations, though they do 
not represent our government, ihey do 
represent the accomplishments of this 
country in the foremost lines of 
thought in the world. They have 
weight, too, according to the value of 
the new truth which they have to bring 
to the common fund. They stand 
upon an equality with all mankind, 
and they are part and parcel in the de- 
velopment of humanity in their par- 
ticular fields of research. This is not 
isolation, but the amplest comity and 
friendliness with all that is good in all 
the world in their particular sphere. 
Again, in the matter of inventions,— 
does not America confessedly lead the 
world? Our machines and implements 
are now exported in vast quantities, 
and it is the fault of our legislation, 
not of our inventors, nor of the possi- 
ble demand from abroad, if they are 
not sent out in still larger aggregate. 


American ideas penetrate to all parts 


of the world. American methods are 
found to be more economical and 
more productive than the methods of 
other people. We are exerting to-day 
unquestionably more influence upon 
the world than any other nation. Is 
this isolation? Is there anything in 
this policy to be ashamed of? Can any 
new departure be made from it which 
will improve the present conditions? 
The plea of past isolation for a new 
departure and for the annexation of 
new territory, in order that it may be 
opened to our ideas or to our inven- 
tions, is based upon essential lack of 
information regarding our present 
powerful influence in other civilized 
countries, or it is based upon a sordid 
ideal of national influence which it will 
be folly to follow. 

But the annexation policy is to be 
resisted, not only because in its outcry 
against isolation it is egregiously false 
to the facts and to the highest ideal of 
national influence, but because it 
would inevitably degrade our nation 
from a destiny which may be higher 


than building docks and warehouses 
and planting coffee or sugar in Ha- 
waii, or playing the overseer for naked 
wretches in hemp fields in the Philip- 
pines, or domineering Cubans on 
sugar plantations, or waving the flag 
of the republic over the ignorant na- 
tives of the Carolines or the Ladrones. 
Two distinct standards are before our 
people, just as they are before the pri- 
vate person. Shall he give his life for 
houses and lands, for dress and ser- 
vants, for stocks and bonds, or shall 
he, making small account of the poor 
stuff which destroys all appreciation 
for the best there is in nature and in 
humanity, give his thought to that 
which is most real and which alone is 
worth his noblest powers, and is none 
the less potent because it is not listed 
on the stock exchange, nor valued by 
the assessors, nor to be measured or 
weighed by any government standard 
sealed by the sealer of weights and 
measures? This nation, undcr the 
almost miraculous impulse of inven- 
tion and the cheapness of material 
things, is already neglecting the better 
things which were made more of when 
luxury was not so plentiful; and there- 
in is an imminent danger that the cry 
of annexation for material advantage 
will outweigh the solid objections on 
the other side. The animal, the brute 
in man is pushing to the front as the 
supplies for animal luxury are cheap- 
ened by invention; ard the question is 
whether the animal is not getting alto- 
gether too much attention, compared 
with the spiritual. Certainly the popu- 
lar thought does not run as much to 
great and ennobling truths as it did 
since persons now living can remem- 
ber. Shall the United States be ab- 
sorbed by the material products which 
it makes in such enormous quantities, 
or will it use these things as means to 
the higher end, and will it assert the 
real supremacy of the spiritual over 
the animal? Will the luxury and ex- 
pansion of Rome cause the downfall 
of the Roman republic? In her case 
the answer, emphasized by two thou- 
sand years and undisputed by any one, 
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was yes. Shall the American republic 
follow the Roman republic and give 
the same answer? 

When the war with Spain broke out, 
our people were in the midst of a pop- 
ular agitation, threatening to cleave 
society into two great classes. As 
there is vitality in the republic, that 
question, in the long run, would have 
been settled on the side of justice and 
humanity. The issue between great 
aggregations of capital on one side 
and the millions of people employed 
by the capitalists on the other would 
have been settled so that each side 
would have received its dues, each 
would have had just reward for its risk 
and effort, and tyranny, whether of 
capital over labor or of labor over cap- 
ital, would have been overthrown. 
Doubtless this progress would have 
been slow and painful. The human 
race, under the lead of this republic, 
was advancing over ground where hu- 
manity had never gone before. But 
we were making progress. The people 
were thinking on these questions. The 
agitation, the suffering, the strikes, the 
lockouts, the consolidations of capital, 
the displacement of labor, the rejec- 
tion of half-used machinery, the polit- 
ical discussions, the threats of social 
revolution, all these things, which are 
phases of progress toward an adjust- 
ment, were in progress. The political 
campaign of 1896 made many people 
serious as they thought of the future. 
The growing conviction that some- 
thing deeper than the currency was the 
cause of the immense vote for Bryan 
made many men thoughtful. But the 
people were patriotic. The republic 
would have survived and progress 
would have been achieved, genuine 
progress toward a standard which the 
world has never seen yet, and which 
would have meant permanent gain for 
the masses in their larger share in the 
fruit of their labors and greater secur- 
itv for capital in the larger justice 
which it would accord to its employés 
and still retain a sufficient profit. 

But the war with Spain has inter- 
rupted all this. Already it looks as if 
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the war had set back our civilization 
for years. No one can tell how long it 
will be before the popular craze for 
military and naval heroes, how long 
before the burden of the war debt, 
how long before the disturbance of 
the people’s purpose will be outlived 
and the nation once more be thinking 
seriously upon the genuine problems 
for it to solve. The war costs us im- 
measurably more than can ever be 
computed in dollars or measured in 
lives lost and limbs missing and health 
shattered. This remains true, although 
it is also true that the war has brought 
certain large and inspiring gains to 
this nation and to humanity. But 
when the war is ended, shall we be 
kept upon the low plane of brute 
struggle and mere wire-pulling politics 
by the extension of our borders, with- 
out annexing at the same time a soli- 
tary idea to uplift us or a single man 
who is worth something to us because 
he supplies an element which we do 
not have? 


If the problem be discussed upon 
the ground of our highest service to 
the world at large, regardless of our 
own condition, so as to meet the plea 
of those who assert that we have a di- 
vine mission to fulfill and a divine mes- 
sage to deliver, the answer remains the 


same. We can do most for the uplift- 
ing of the human race when we our- 
selves reach our highest possibility of 
character, intellect and organic activ- 
ity. But these traits are of quality, not 
in the slightest degree of quantity. 
Extent of territory and numbers of 
people will not in the least help us in 
gaining that ideal. It is sufficient to 
offset the life of a single saint or phi- 
losopher against the livesofthousands 
of plutocrats of antiquity, powerful in 
their day, but forgotten now, to en- 
force the point. It is for the nation to 
grow upward, not horizontally, to 
reach its greatest efficiency for the up- 
lifting of other nations. Mere bigness 
compels no respect, save from the 
minds which dwell on the level of the 
brute. The 400,000,000 people of 
China never appeal to the admiring 
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judgment of mankind, because they 
constitute such a mighty nation. The 
three hundred Spartans at Thermopy- 
lee are not despised because they were 
so few; nor did the exploit of Lieuten- 
ant Hobson, with his seven men, seem 
contemptible in the eyes of any one 
because such a handful tried to do so 
much. By carrying forward our de- 
velopment within our present expan- 
sive boundaries, by solving the prob- 
lems which are pressing us hard, by 
proving that a stable democratic gov- 
ernment is the best on earth, we shall 
do more for the elevation of humanity 
than by any amount of material en- 
largement. 

A plausible plea for annexation, 
which is entertained by some men in 
high position and is being repeated by 
men of lower grades as if it were an 
enunciation of eternal and immutable 
law, is that the law of life implies 
growth, and that our nation can be 
strong vitally only as it enlarges its 
boundaries. “If we live, we must grow 
territorially,” it is said; “as soon as we 
cease to annex territory, we enter the 
stage of decay and our disappearance 
from the face of the earth is only a 
matter of time.” Not only does this 
argument put the cart before the horse 
in its assumption that annexation will 
increase or promote vitality, thus 
making an effect masquerade as a 
cause, but it is open to two fatal ob- 
jections, which bring out clearly its 
utter absurdity. It being a general 
principle, as it is said, that national 
vitality involves national extension, it 
must apply to all other nations as well 
as to our own. Therefore each na- 
tion, in its extension of boundaries, 
will soon run up against the others. 
What becomes of this principle of na- 
tional development? Logically, hav- 
ing no further territory in which to ex- 
pand, all the nations must simul- 
taneously enter upon their stage of 
decay, humanity has reached its maxi- 
mum, and the era of crash and catas- 
trophe is at hand. 

But suppose that by some mysteri- 
ous necromancy, this eternal, i» mut- 
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able justification of annexation applies 
only to the United States, and does not 
hold for any other nation! The relief 
from the final catastrophe is only tem- 
porary. We should speedily annex all 
the other outlying continents and isl- 
ands of the earth, including all Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, the crest of 
Chimborazo, the heights of Kunchin- 
ginga and the expanses of Sahara. 
The English lion and the Russian bear 
would whimper at our feet, and the 
vast empire of China, one overgrown, 
personified coolie, would beg to carry 
our valise for us; but still that vitality 
which is the soul of the argument for 
annexation would impel us on, or we 
should face national stagnation and 
decay, and all mankind would go 
down to oblivion with us. Should we 
throw out grappling irons and annex 
the moon, then the outlying planets, 
and the Pole Star? But all creation 
might be taken in before the insatiate 
maw of this latest and favorite annexa- 
tion theory would be satisfied. Yet if 
it fails at any point, it fails at the be- 
ginning; and there it does fail by the 
test of the true direction which na- 
tional vitality takes when it rises to the 
level of genuine humanity instead of 
groveling on the level of the brute. 
National greatness and possibility of 
great service as a nation are not neces- 
sarily joined with immense territory or 
with countless millions of people. If 
people are homogeneous and so close- 
ly compacted that a representative 
from one end of their territory is near 
enough to the other to be qualified to 
legislate for it, then large populations 
may exist under one government, even 
in a democracy. But when the people 
whom it is proposed to annex are the 
positive reverse of homogeneous, when 
the territory is so remote that the peo- 
ple of the distant parts cannot know 
each other’s condition, then there is no 
possible gain, but constant threat of 
loss in putting them under one gov- 
ernment. It must be remembered, too, 
that in a democracy the parts have 
equal power. It might not be the ques- 
tion what we would do with them so 
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much as what they would do with us 
which would fill our days and nights 
with anxiety. Under our govern- 
ment, men count by units, and a vote 
is a vote, whether the man who casts 
it be wise or ignorant. In our senate 
and house decisions are made by ma- 
jorities, and wealth and intelligence 
have no advantage in the count. By 
bringing in these outlying islands as 
part of our country, we needlessly ex- 
pose ourselves to the mercy of their 
people, foreign to our ideas, foreign to 
our methods of enterprise, foreign to 
our customs, having no bond with us, 
not desiring to come in, and bringing 
not a solitary element of strength 
which we do not possess. If there is 
no affinity between us and them, be- 
tween our institutions and theirs, be- 
fore annexation, the mere act of com- 
pulsory union will not develop those 
essentials, nor make them one at heart 
with us. They would never become 
patriotic Americans, nor would the 
United States ever seem fatherland to 
them. 

A peculiar feature of the situation, 
which would be amusing were is not 
so discreditable, is the tactic assump- 
tion on the part of some that whatever 
we do is right because we are a patri- 
otic, Christian nation. It is evident, in 
some instances, that the fact that Spain 
is a Catholic country adds to the un- 
conscious idea that whatever we do 
against her must be right. It is as- 
sumed to be an impartial and righteous 
judgment, though this nation (an in- 
terested party) is the judge, that we 
can use the people and the property of 
Spain’s colonies better than she can, 
therefore it is our duty to take them 
from her by force, even though such 
taking be wholly removed from the 
purpose of the war to free Cuba. War 
for conquest on the ground that the 
conqueror is a better administrator of 
property than the conquered, as a per- 
manent principle in international rela- 
tions, is justified by professing Chris- 
tians who would be shocked beyond 
measure by an intimation that they 
would steal or in any unlawful way do 


injury to their neighbor. “War justi- 
fies conquest,” their argument runs; 
“therefore it is right for us to conquer 
all of Spanish territory which we can, 
and keep it for our permanent posses- 
sion. Wars of conquest have been 
known from the beginning: of the 
world.” 

Whether wars of conquest have 
always been righteous wars, whether 
the purpose of those wars was justified 
by the Christianity which these people 
profess, they never seem to consider. 
The brute customs of a past above 
whose level we hope we have ascended 
are taken blindly to justify us in ag- 
gression which has no better moral 
basis than highway robbery, on the 
ground that the highwayman (in his 
judgment) could put the money to bet- 
ter use than could his victim. The 
moral sense which sees distinctions re- 
garding property rights of individuals 
becomes totally blind when inthe pres- 
ence of the larger problem of nations, 
and falls back upon vague talk of a 
“divine mission” or “manifest destiny,” 
when there is no more divinity or fore- 
ordained destiny in it than there is in 
a crime which a thief commits in order 
to gain property for himself. The 
rights of the other party are wholly 
overlooked, and because Spain stands 
in a lower moral, educational and com- 
mercial level than we, it is assumed 
that therefore it is right for us to take 
property to which we have no moral 
right or pretext whatever. Right of 
conquest and divine mission are made 
to serve as excuses for a downright act 
of robbery by the nation. Again it is 
the brute in man, not the manliness in 
him, not his best part, which comes to 
the front in this plea for the annexa- 
tion of Spanish islands. 

If there is any force in the plea that 
this nation has a divine mission to per- 
form, that it is our manifest destiny to 
be a mighty factor for the elevation of 
mankind, then it is evident that that 
mission will be performed and that 
destiny will be accomplished only as 
we give to mankind something which 
the world does not possess now, some- 














thing higher and better, grander and 
stronger than has been attained by any 
other people in the past, something 
which is the high ideal of those who 
see only in ideality the perfection of 
administration and the exactness of 
justice to each person which can be 
attained by the best government possi- 
ble on earth. But such a mission can 
be accomplished only by the most self- 
sacrificing attention to the details of 
administration and to the adjustment 
of classes to each other, only by the 
solution of the extremely complicated 
problems which must inhere in the in- 
ternational relations of our now sev- 
enty millions of people, grown to 
three hundred millions, to five hun- 
dred millions, each group with its 
duties to and claims upon every other, 
each individual with his service to give 
and demand to be paid, all upon the 
simple principle of justice, but justice 
to be established against organized 
greed.and oppression at every step. 
There is the field of our divine mission. 
The annexation of mere acres or of 
savage, half-civilized, or even civilized 
men, who have no ideas to bring to 
the solution of these perplexities, will 
not aid us one particle in the discharge 
of our divine mission. On the con- 
trary, they will be just so much of hin- 
drance, as a man’s absorption in the 
management of his property, no mat- 
ter how many millions he may accu- 
mulate, takes his mind from the things 
in life which are better than dollars 
and beside which social position is a 
foolish dream. If the time of Con- 
gress be demanded by bills relating to 
colonial or territorial administration, 
to the exclusion of measures for a 
mathematically perfect currency, for 
the promotion of international friend- 
liness in regard to improvements of 
business or invention, or for the dis- 
cussion of that vast possibility of re- 
form in the treatment of labor and the 
regulation of accumulated wealth, for 
the establishment of perfect political 
equality for every voter, for the for- 
warding of the educational interests of 
our ignorant classes, for the assimila- 
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tion of our alien immigrants, for the 
regulation of our internal means of 
transportation and communication by 
rail and by water, for the thousand 
other problems of internal importance 
which have never yet failed to press 
upon the people of state and nation far 
in excess of their ability to solve them, 
if annexation tends to retard our in- 
ternal progress, as it surely would, 
then we are failing in the discharge of 
that divine mission which is urged as 
the pretext for annexation, and we are 
preventing our own progress in what 
would not only be positive gain for 
ourselves, but which, being secured by 
us for the first time on earth, would 
thereby be an example to all ther 
people and thus give something tangi- 
ble to humanity. To live on the gross 
material level in a world which com- 
bines the material and the ideal, as we 
would tend to do by annexation and 
by yielding to the materialistic faction, 
would prevent our attaining the ideal 
by which we can most benefit man- 
kind. 

3ut yet other reasons are to be 
urged in debating whether the brute 
or the man shall triumph in the an- 
nexation policv. If there is any one 
respect in which this nation commands 
the attention of the world by reason of 
a marked difference in origin and pur- 
pose, that respect is its moral strength 
and its definite moral purpose in the 
realms of personal character and polit- 
ical liberty. England grew out of the 
misty past, Saxons, Angles, Jutes and 
Danes, bent on adventurous mission, 
mingling with the Britons and Gaels, 
back of whom we cannot go. The 
Gauls were in France when history 
made the acquaintance of the country. 
Teutonic tribes dwelt in the forests of 
Germany before we know to the con- 
trary. So with other nations of the 
Old World, great and small. At no 
one point have they stepped upon their 
soil, a new arrival, with strong pur- 
pose. laying the foundation of a new 
political system or declaring new and 
high ideals for the direction of political 
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affairs and for the guidance of individ- 
ual life. But in our case, at a particu- 
lar hour, there stepped upon Plymouth 
Rock a party of men who had signed a 
political compact just before landing, 
who laid the foundation upon which 
this great republic is built. Nor is this 
truth affected a particle by any pre- 
vious settlements at any point along 
our coast or in the interior, nor by any 
multiplicity of subsequent arrivals 
which did not harmonize with the 
principles or customs of the real 
founders of the republic. Plymouth 
Rock to-day is the one strong and 
great representative of true American- 
ism. The United States is to-day as 
large as Plymouth Rock, and no 
larger, and Plymouth Rock is as large 
as progress and justice, toleration and 
liberty. That is the true foundat’on 
upon which Americanism rests. That 
embodies the principles by which our 
national existence must be guided, if 
that existence is to continue. That is 


the one historical fact which diferenti- 
ates the United States eternally from 


every other nation on the face of the 
earth. That is our sole claim to the 
confidence and the respect of the 
world. 

If this country has any divine mis- 
sion, it is not to steal the property of 
other nations, nor to take it from them 
by force of arms or at the muzzle of the 
thirteen-inch guns of our battleships, 
nor to force a hard bargain of any sort 
from any people too weak to resist 
our tremendous might; but it is to set 
so high a standard of self-sacrifice and 
effort for humanity that the world will 
drop its suspicion and will emulates in 
our unselfish devotion to the good of 
mankind, seeking mere justice for our- 
selves. But such a_ standard can 
never be realized by grasping the 
property of the world. Achievement 
in the true line of our destiny is solely 
in the realm of the moral, first of all, 
with material and financial achieve- 
ments following that and conditioned 
upon it. It is the strength of Plym- 
outh Rock, and of Plymouth Rock 
alone, which has brought us to our 
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present national stature. Other parts 
of the world are fairer in luxuriance of 
vegetation than ours. Nature has 
poured out possibilities upon other 
jands equally with our own. Her lav- 
ish hand did not scatter her benefits 
solely upon the middle portion of the 
northern continent of the western 
hemisphere to the exclusien of every 
other quarter of the globe. It has been 
our moral strength, fostering activity, 
thrift and foresight, which have made 
us what we are, so far as we have any 
distinction over any other nation on 
earth. 

To bring out of this war all which 
may be brought out, and failing to 
bring out which we shall fail in our 
duty and shall deserve a reprimand by 
the voice of mankind, as Shafter would 
have deserved a national reprimand if 
he had squandered his strength and 
lost Santiago, we are bound to be so 
broad and so humane, so generous in 
our policy to our prostrate foe, so con- 
siderate of the weak, that all mankind 
will be compelled at least to admit the 
facts and to say that such and such 
things were done. Beside such a 
tribute from mankind, no number of 
millions of war indemnity, no number 
of islands conquered and annexed by 
force would have any weight. The 
choice is thrust upon us. Each act 
would stand forever in history as an 
event which could not be altered or 
effaced, either as a sublime inspiration 
to every nation, an example to the vic- 
torious, a hope for the vanquished, or 
as an eternal monument of disgrace, of 
a high ideal spurned, and of a base 
inotive victorious. 

Now is opportunity, such as comes 
to nations but once ina century. The 
choice is ours to take the right hand or 
the left. Having passed by this part- 
ing of the wavs, we shall never pass 
this way again. Material considera- 
tions, such as the commerce of the isl- 
ands, are utterly beneath notice com- 
pared with the greater benefits to be 
secured. 

But even the commercial benefits 
may all be secured as fully as by an- 
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nexation, if we pursue the right 
course. It is not the government 
which makes property and profits in 
business, but private enterprise, under 
the protection of government. If such 
governmental protection is assured, 
and if the opportunity for trade with 
the islands is offered, whereby the pri- 
vate owners there may exchange prod- 
ucts with private producers here, as 
liberally as if all were under one flag, 
then we gain as much commercially 
and avoid the dangers of political com- 
plications. 

Put all such considerations are sec- 
ondary. First of all-is the obligation 
to hold this nation, founded upon 
Plymouth Rock, to the lofty signifi- 
cance of the movement to Plymouth 
Rock, to set a standard of self-govern- 
iment such as the world never saw be- 
fore, of such self-restraint for the hene- 
fit of humanity as no nation ever put 
upon the page of history, of such mag- 
nanimity that the world will say in ad- 
miration that nothing higher could be 
possible, of such enthusiasm to make 
this war count for the permanent ad- 
vancement of mankind that all the na- 
tions shall catch the inspiration of the 
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ideal Stars and Stripes, and join us in 
our sublime progress toward the dis- 
bandment of armies and toward the 
coming sovereignty of the republic of 
nations. 

This standard is not too high. Its 
attainment is easily possible. The dis- 
position to do this is already strong in 
many hearts, which realize that the 
most sublime moment in our history 
for many a year is just upon us, and 
that the thrilling question now is, 
whether we shall rise equal to our duty 
and our responsibility or shall forever 
suffer the evil consequences of selfish 
short-sightedness by yielding to the 
brute in our nature instead of asserting 
our manhood. We did not make the 
opportunity; it was forced upon us 
without our understanding how mo- 
mentous was the issue to be raised. 
We did not make our responsibility ; 
that is forced upon us by our very na- 
tures as men, with power to rise above 
the level of the brute. But the oppor- 
tunity is here, and the responsibility is 
here. It is simply for us to say 
whether the manhood in us is equal to 
the emergency, whether we shall be 
brutes or men. 
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THE CENTURY PLANT. 
By Louise Betts Edwards. 


’ IDST garden glories stands the century plant, 
M As lonely as some hearts among their kin, 
Whose barren stems no gracious token grant 
For all the tender tillage that has been 
The nurture of the life that lies within. 


Its grim, gray leaves the glistering sunlight store; 
The service of the skies they freely take; 

No tear-drop trembles where the storm swept o’er, 
A symbol of the pride and pain that ache 
Within the heart that weeps not, though it break. 


Then, — miracle that mocks the doubting years — 
The flower unfolds,—but, ah, for other eyes 

Than those that watched and watered with their tears, 
And other hands than those whose labor lies 
Deep at the root of this fair, sweet surprise. 


For these long since have gone, long since made glad 
sy common weeds that flowered at their feet, 
And quickly gave what loveliness they had, 
Nor needed the slow century’s ripening heat 
Their crown of blossoming beauty to complete. 


Ah, tardy triumph of a heart too proud, 
Cold brow, that wore too late love’s diadem,— 
A nine days’ marvel to the careless crowd,— 
What meaning has its message—now—to them? 
And the heart’s flower withers on its stem. 
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HAVE not always mourned the fact 
that I am unable, up to date, to 
trace my descent from the May- 

flower. My maternal grandfather, who 
came from Scotland when my mother 
was a lassie and made his way to the 
prairies of Illinois on board that trans- 
formed Mayflower, a prairie schooner, 
told me when a lad that through his 
maternal grandmother I am descended 
from Alexander Selkirk. For a good 
many years, covering my boyhood, 
being a descendant of Robinson Cru- 
soe seemed to me a thing beside which 
the Mayflower appeared very tame. 

But the time came at last when I 

wept for more worlds to conquer. [| 
knew that my father was the son of a 
soldier of 1812, whom I can just re- 
member, and that he was the son of a 
Revolutionary officer whose name I 
bear, and that he 
was the son of a 
sritish soldier 
who died with 
Braddock at 
Fort Du Quesne. 
Clearly there 
was no Mayflower 
at the end of my 
paternal line. But 
my great-grand- 
mother, Ithought, 
might have been 
a Mayflower de- 
scendant. ‘So I 
gave such data as 
I had to a society 
which exists for 
the purpose of 
helping people to 
find their ancestors, —— and with this 
result: 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Barton 
married Rhoda Carver, daughter of 
Joseph Carver, who was the son of Jo- 
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seph Carver and Elizabeth Snow. 
Elizabeth Snow was the daughter of 
Benjamin Snow and Elizabeth Alden. 
Elizabeth Alden was the daughtér of 
Joseph, the son of John Alden and his 
good wife Priscilla. 

I will not deny the joy that I felt 
when my feet were thus taken out of 
the common clay and set on Plymouth 


Rock. But I was elated and sought 
further. That was my mistake. A 
man should let well enough alone. I 


was also studying the higher criticism. 
I came to see that there was some evi- 
dence of the duality of Isaiah. At last, 
as I found how many brave things 
William Barton did, | came to suspect 
the duality of my great-grandfather. 
Alas, my suspicions proved correct! 
There were two William Bartons,— 
and among the good things which my 
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great-grandfather did, he left one un- 
done: he did not marry Rhoda Carver. 
I have no fault to find with my great- 
grandmother, of whom I shall say 
more later; but just at that time | 
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thought that if my great-grandfather 
had known how anxious I was to have 
come over in the Mayflower, he would 
have married Rhoda Carver and let 
the other William Barton marry Mar- 
garet Henderson. j 

I have few family relics. The sword 
of this same great-grandfather hangs 
on my study wall, and it is my most 
priceless bit of property, loaned me by 
an uncle. If 1 knew that he would 
never see this article, I would confide 
to the gentle reader the hope that he 
will never call for it. And I have my 
grandfather’s family Bible. The two 
seem somehow to belong together,— 
and I photographed them a while ago. 
My good wife has more relics. With 
what pride does she pour tea from her 
grandmother’s teapot! I have seen 
her stand and dream before her great- 
great-grandfather’s clock. He was a 
brother of Abraham Davenport, the 
hero of Whittier’s poem; and this old 
clock kept time on the dark day in 
Connecticut. My wife’s ancestors 


really came over in the Mayflower. But 


she is better than I, as every one 
knows. I have wondered for some 
time whether I could not find some- 
thing more about this refractory an- 
cestor of mine; and I determined to 
spend a part of my summer vacation in 
tracking him. So I left my good wife 
and the children beside a pretty lake, 
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where the children play in the water, 
and the trees somietimes are reflected 
so clearly that the picture may be re- 
versed and show almost as well. Then 
I set out for New Jersey. 

I had learned other things about my 
ancestor, which I may as well tell here. 
He was born in England in 1755, and 
while yet a lad drifted into the British 
army. He came to America, under 
Gage, about 1773, and was in Boston 
during the disturbances that led up to 
the Revolution. Growing up with a 
love for the land where his father lay 
buried, and coming to it with joy, he 
felt increasing dissatisfaction as the 
war approached at the prospect of an 
event which might place him in arms 
against the men with whom his father 
had fought. There seemed no way out 
of it, and he did his duty as a British 
soldier. On that side he fought, but 
with little heart, at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. When Boston was evac- 
uated, he went with the army to Hali- 
fax, and registered a vow that, at what- 
ever hazard, he would fight no more 
against the side in which now he had 
come to believe. On Howe’s return, 
in July, he sought some opportunity to 
escape from the service which had 
grown irksome and false to him, but 
found no chance for several weeks. 
There followed that long series of dis- 
asters to the Colonial arms, the battles 
of Long Island, Harlem Heights, 
White Plains, and the surrender of 
Forts Washington and Lee. It was 
the darkest hour, except Valley Forge, 
in all the history of the Revolution. 
Fort Washington had fallen, and 
Washington was about to give up Fort 
Lee and begin his long retreat through 
the Jerseys. The Hudson River di- 
vided the armies. Then seemed his 
first desperate opportunity. Taking a 
bucket, he made his way through the 
lines to the river. On the way he met 
a mounted officer, who ordered him to 
return. Too eager now to be thwart- 
ed, he refused, and the officer drew his 
sword and struck at him. He beat the 
horse back with his bucket, and for a 
time kept the officer at bay, backing 
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meantime toward the river. At length 
the officer struck him across the face, 
leaving a deep scar for life; but he got 
the return blow with the bucket, and 
dismounted the officer, captured his 
sword, swam with it to the other side, 
wounded as he was, entered the Con- 
tinental army, and served with honor 
to the close of the war. He became a 
lieutenant; and 


the sword “I HAVE SEEN HER STAND 


which he wore, 
and which I 
have, is said to 
be the one 
which he cap- 
tured, and bore 
in his teeth 
across the 
Hudson. I like 
to go to the 
Fort Lee ferry 
in New York 
and look at the 
river, and 
think. of that 
brave fellow, 
wounded but 
desperately 
courageous, 
making his 
way across. 
Our family tra- 
dition affirms 
that Washing- 
ton had known 
his father, and 
that he greeted 
the son cordial- 
ly, and said 
some pleasant 
things to him 
about his father 
and himself; but 
these are more interesting to me than 
they would be to the reader. Indeed I 
am quite conscious that this is a very 
personal story altogether; but lremem- 
ber that the world is made up of per- 
sons, and that persons like personal 
stories if they illustrate something, and 
that many persons besides myself, now- 
adays, are in quest of ancestors, and 
I am not without hope that some 
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will have a warm heart for a fellow- 
seeker and an interest in his fortunes 
and perhaps get lessons from his quest. 
Backinthe hills of New Jersey, then, 
this brave man settled'at the close ofthe 
Revolution,—and there he died. I went 
firstto Morristown, thecounty seat,and 
found his will and the inventory of his 
estate. His wagons, horses, grain, tools 
and household furniture made a 
long list; and I was glad to read 
the items, for I felt confident 
that some of the articles listed 
must be in existence. And so I 
found it to be. A goodly num- 
ber of distant relatives, who are 
also his descendants, but whom 
I had never seen, still live near 
his old home, and with the aid 
of the inventory identified vari- 
ous articles therein described. 
“One razor,” I read. “I’ve 
got that,” said one third cousin. 
(I have it now!) “One large 
iron kittle.” 
“T’ve got the 
kettle,” said 
another. “One 
large spinning- 
wheel.” “Mar- 
tha’s got the 
spinning- 
wheel.” And 
so with a good 
many articles, 
which had _ be- 
longed to the 
old Revolu- 
tionary vet- 
eran. I pho- 
tographed my 
great-grand- 
mother’s spin- 
ning-wheel. I 
brought away with me my great- 
grandfather’s old axe, and my great- 
grandmother’s tongs,—bless her! 
—and a root of her favorite peony, 
and one of her smoothing irons, and 
some minor relics. I hung her old 
pancake griddle to a tree above the 
large kettle. Only the edge of its disk 
and the long handle show in the pic- 
ture,—but it was a most interesting 
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“THE SWORD AND BIBLE SEEMED TO BELONG 


TOGETHER.” 


piece of kitchen furniture to me. They 
raise much buckwheat in that part of 
New Jersey, and I learned that, besides 
the toothsome pancakes, the dear old 
lady was famous for her shortcakes, 
baked before the open fire on that 
same griddle. I got one of her great- 
granddaughters to stand beside the 
extemporized fireplace, and photo- 
graphed the outfit, axe, flatirons, half 
a cannon-ball mould from Hibernia 
furnace, kettle, tongs, griddle and all. 

I picked up some interesting bits of 
gossip about my ancestor. He was a 
hard worker, and compelled others to 
work also., He was a pleasant man in 
his disposition, but sometimes when 
imposed upon, or discovering evi- 
dences of insincerity, “got very mad.” 
He alwaystookhis bottle when he went 
away, and got it filled, but drank very 
little liquor for that day, and was never 
known to be the worse for it. He was 
a warm patriot and a good hater of 
King George and a great admirer of 
George Washington. He must have 
enjoyed fighting, for he left his allit- 
erative declaration that “a fight is a 
frolic.” I also learned about his court- 
ship, of which anon. 

By rare good fortune, I was able to 
identify his grave and that of his wife. 
By putting together what my father 
had told me and what two distant rela- 
tives on the ground remembered, the 
spot and the graves were identified to 
a certainty, a thing that in a few years 
would have been impossible. I had 
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taken with me a _ Revolutionary 
marker and a small bronze tablet. 
With the help of my cousins, I ob- 
tained two granite stones, unhewn. 
One was nearly three feet high, prac- 
tically square at the base and slightly 
tapering; the other was flat on two 
faces. I wanted nothing better. I had 
brought with me a stone cutter’s 
chisel, and I had to stop and grind it 
often, for the rock was very hard. In 
one I cut the letters ‘““W. B.,” and in 
the other, “M. H. B.” Before his 
headstone I fastened the marker and 
tablet, and covered the stone with the 
flag. It was perhaps crudely, certainly 
very simply done, but it seemed to me 
better to do it with my own hands, and 
more appropriate than to have taken 
there a more costly and showy and less 
enduring monument. 

On my way back to the train, I ob- 
tainedavery interesting relic of Hiber- 
nia. There was a furnace there in the 


days of the Revolution, and Washing- 
ton depended upon it for solid shot. 


Now and then an excavation brings 
to light a rusty three-inch shot. 
The superintendent of the mine still 
in operation there gave me one of 
those old revolutionary cannon balls, 
which I was glad indeed to secure. 
And this brings me to the incident 
which I have been keeping till the last. 
I had known it in part all along, but 
I learned a little more of the detail. 


THE OLD KETTLE, TONGS, GRIDDLE 
CANNON-BALL MOULD. 


AND 
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Toward the close of the Revolution, 
there was a guard at Hibernia, com- 
manded by a lieutenant with a deep 
scar on his face. He was tall and 
gaunt and awkward and _ sensitive 
about the scar. Not till later were 
such things counted a source of hon- 
est pride. There was a merry-making 
at Hibernia, and the belle of the even- 
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ing was one Margaret Henderson, a 
plump, vivacious little woman, and 
just a bit coquettish. She was de- 
scended from the Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants to that region in the days 
shortly before the Revolution. The ap- 
ples had been peeled and put on to 
cook, and the apple butter was stir- 
ring, and the room was cleared for a 
game. It was “Drop the handker- 
chief,” an ancient and innocent game 
that has had no small share in settling 
the social destiny of a considerable part 
of the people of the republic. As they 
were beginning to play, the lieutenant 
came in and took a seat on a bench 
near the door. They pressed him to 
join the game, but he refused. He 
was over twenty-five, and was consid- 
ered a hopeless bachelor. He eyed 
Margaret Henderson a little; but there 
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were a half dozen young fellows there, 
some of them his own soldiers, who 
were fully intending to see her home 
that night. He drew his long legs 
under the bench to keep them out of 
the way, and watched the game. 

The handkerchief was dropped be- 
hind Margaret. She took it, and 


walked slowly around the ring, debat- 


FATHER WAS BORN. 


ing in her coquettish little head behind 
which of the young men she should 
drop it. She walked entirely around 
the ring, and still could not make 
up her mind. She started a sec- 
ond time, and got half way round. 
Bless her heart, — she did not know 
how much was hanging on her de- 
cision! But she decided, and, turning 
on her heel, she flung the handker- 
chief full in the face of the lieutenant, 
and ran. 

The lieutenant was a brave man. 
He was taken by surprise; but he ral- 
lied his forces, got his feet out from 
under the bench in an astonishingly 
short time, caught her half way round 
the ring, saw her home that night, 
proposed to her next day, and mar- 
ried her two weeks afterward. 

It was a shocking thing for Mar- 
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HOW WE MARKED THE GRAVES. 


garet to do, no doubt, and I hope that 
her mother scolded her properly for 
it. But I am glad that she did it. And 
I am not sorry to have made a most 
interesting journey to mark her grave 


and that of the man she married. 

I found where they built their home. 
I drank from the pure spring beneath 
the hill. I found her best table, and 
the crane that hung over her fire. 
Most precious of all, I found their 
family Bible, with the family record 
intact, and I have a promise that some 
day it shall be mine. 

So I came back from my journey of 
less than a week, with many pleasant 
memories andabetterunderstanding of 
some things connected with my ances- 
tors. Iknownowthe rocky farm where 
my father was born. Iknownow where 
his father and his father’s father lived, 


and how they lived. I have the pic- 
tures, too, and can show them to my 
children. I may never go there again; 
but I am heartily glad to have taken 
this journey in quest of my ancestor. 
I cannot help thinking that it would 
be a pleasant thing in this day, when 
we are nearly all Sons or Daughters 
of something or other, for a good 
many people to take similar trips, with 
stone chisels and cameras. My cous- 
ins objected to the planting of laurel 
on the old soldier’s grave. Laurel, 
they said, was too common there. 
But I am glad to have a little growing 
above him, for he deserved it, and the 
more common such virtues as his be- 
come the better. And I am glad to 
think that on the grave of his plucky 
little wife there is to bloom next year 
her own favorite peony. 
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AN’S personal endeavors may 
be crowned with success for a 
time, he may establish a busi- 
ness which gives him a satisfactory 
return, he may have mastered the 
problem of material existence; but 
fire may come, and in an hour his 
hard-earned savings, the source of his 
income, the proud result of his in- 
genuity and perseverance may vanish. 
Experience has taught this, and few 
are the men who have not learned the 
lesson. There must have been some 
form of insurance in the earliest his- 
tory of commerce and industry. It 
is well established that in the old Eng- 
lish guilds there was a common fund, 
maintained by fixed periodical pay- 
ments, for security against “fire, 
water, robbery or other calamity.” 
After the days of William the Con- 
queror, it appears that in any great 
calamity in England an appeal was 
made to the whole nation through 
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the clergy and the parish churches. 
The sovereign granted to individuals 
the right to collect for sufferers. The 
first definite form of insurance we 
have record of, is in the presentation 
by some unknown person to Count 
Anthony Gunther of Oldenburg of a 
plan, by which the count should take 
upon himself the losses of all who 
should pay him one dollar annually 
on each one hundred dollars valua- 
tion — either in his own or other coun- 
tries. The count did not desire to 
mix up in such matters, fearing that if 
he did Providence might be tempted; 
and the man was sent on his way with 
a hint that this sort of business be- 
longed to private persons. 

The next record we have — though 


undoubtedly houses were individually 
insured much earlier — is when a peti- 
tion for forming a fire insurance com- 
pany was laid before Charles I., in 


1635. Those were troublous times; 
life insurance might have proved a 
more absorbing topic for that un- 
happy monarch. Not till the Restora- 
tion is there further reference to the 
need which was demanding to be pro- 
vided for as England’s trade increased. 
Then a petition from “several persons 
of quality and eminent citizens of 
London” for forming a company was 
referred to Charles II.’s council. It 
was rejected on the ground, forsooth, 
that it was not reasonable that any but 
a city should reap profits of this kind. 

Life insurance began to flourish, 
and there may have been fire insur- 
ance in other countries; but it can be 
asserted almost positively that there 
was none of the latter in England in 
1662. It took the great fire of Lon- 
don, September 2, 1666, to arouse 
England to action. The following 
year Dr. Barton opened an office for 
assuming risks on the individual basis. 
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The first office in France was not 
opened till 1745, and in Germany — 
Hanover—not till 1750. Deputy 
Newbold had a scheme for interesting 
the city of London in insurance, but 
though he pushed it with great perse- 
verance he met with a cold reception. 
In 1680 Dr. Barton’s “office” became a 
joint stock company, England’s first. 
It took the name of “Insurance Of- 
fice for Houses.” This stirred New- 
bold to fresh activity; history shows 
that insurance rivalry is as old as or- 
ganized insurance itself. Newbold 
finally succeeded in getting what we 
nowadays should call “a pull,” and a 
city company was formed. The hints 
we get of the hot war of rates which 
followed have a somewhat familiar 
sound. Whatever the reasons may 
have been, Dr. Barton’s company 
won, and the city company went to the 
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President of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


wall in about a vear. The “office” 
company now became known as the 
Phoenix, and soon as the “Old Phee- 
nix,” in distinction from others which 
selected this suggestive name. Its 
principle was the establishment of a 
fund of ground rents, to answer in 
case of loss. 

Dr. Barton’s earliest vigorous rivals 


were the “Friendly Societies,” whose 
tempting feature was that each sub- 
scriber should pay “toward building 
up the house of any contributor de- 
stroyed.” All the societies learned 
in due season that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 
Placing little dependence on the night 
watch, they engaged men whose duty 
it was to do all in their power to sub- 
due flames wherever they started. 
Primitive as that may seem, in the 
days before firemen, it is remembered 
with credit that one of Hartford’s 
largest companies, in this century, set 
aside a sum for the payment of men 
for fire service; that a similar idea is 
carried out in Providence, and that in 
general insurance people have done 
about as much to save communities 
from fire as they have to make losses 
good. 

A company was organized in Lon- 
don in 1704 to insure household 
goods; and in 1710 the renowned Sun 
Insurance Company came into exist- 
ence, illustrating the growth of the in- 
surance idea. This company adver- 
tised to insure movable goods, mer- 
chandise and the like. It engaged 
skilled men in all crafts, whose busi- 
ness it was to hasten to any house that 
was threatened and remove the goods 
in it. If the house bore one of the 
signs of the Sun Insurance Company, 
the men received their pay from the 
company, the amount being deducted 
from the sum paid the insured. [If it 
was any other house, the men were to 
look to the proprietors of that house 
for remuneration according to fixed 
rates. Fora century this company did 
a large business, not only in London, 
but in many other cities on the island. 

The English companies naturally 
established branches in America; one 
in Boston is mentioned in 1724. The 
honor of having the first purely Amer- 
ican company belongs to Philadel- 
phia, where the “Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire” was or- 
ganized in 1752. Judging by the 
change it made in the conditions of its 
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insurance in the course of years, this 
company had some remarkable ex- 
periences, from which it deduced a 
peculiar maxim: it refused to accept 
risks on houses where there were 
shade trees on the premises. There- 
upon some of its members left it, to 
set up an independent company, which 
was dubbed the “green tree company.” 
Its right name was the Mutual Asso- 
ciation Company of Philadelphia. The 
original company, of which Franklin 
was a member, continues to-day, in- 
suring brick buildings. 

The first company in New York 
was a mutual —the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company — founded in 1787. 
The Knickerbocker Company came 
next, in 1796. British offices began to 
push the agency business in New 
York and elsewhere in 1805. The first 
fire insurance lawsuit in this country 
was brought by one John L. Sullivan; 
that was in 1807, and the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
was the defendant. Steam fire engines 
were first used in 1829. The National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, which 
has done so much in the interests of 
honest insurance, came into existence 
in 1866. 

After this preliminary history, we 
pass to show how the New England 
states, particularly Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, have 
made so noteworthy a record for them- 
selves in their achievements in fire in- 
surance. We must understand the 
character of the native New Eng- 
lander before we can appreciate the 
delay and then the comparatively slow 
growth at the outset. Puritan descend- 
ants of the English guildsmen had a 
wholesome fear of corporations; they 
were for independence in all things; 
they led isolated lives; there was small 
community of interests; and nothing 
brought them together till the Revo- 
lution came. In fire insurance they 
had to learn for themselves the lessons 
learned by people across the ocean. 
There were a few agencies of foreign 
companies, but for the most part busi- 
ness was done on the old individual 
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basis, chiefly marine. It was not till 
after the new government had been 
formed that there was much indication 
of a tendency to organize companies; 
and in general the early history of fire 
insurance in New England is much 
like that in the mother country. The 
rapid strides in the present century 
prove a striking contrast with this 
early hesitation and delay. 

John Marion was the agent for the 
London societies in Boston in 1724. 
When business took a fresh start 
under the state constitution, and as the 
number of fires increased, the im- 
portant consideration of protection for 
invested capital was forced home. If 
profits were to accrue, there was no 
need that they should go across the 
seas; and that profits would accrue 
was evident, as also was the fact that 
individual underwriting did not meet 
the requirements. Moreover, a vital 
point in insurance is prompt settle- 
ment, which was made most difficult 
by the distance from the London com- 
panies. The people’s dread of cor- 
porate greed was conquered. 

In 1784 an invitation was extended 
to Providence people, who already 
were deeply interested in insurance, 
to attend a meeting at the tavern of 
John Marston on State street, Boston. 
Some enthusiasm was aroused; yet the 
petition of Boston men in 1785 for a 
fire office insurance company was re- 
fused as not “for the advantage of the 
town.” The petitioners themselves 
approached the subject with fear and 
trembling, accompanying their argu- 
ments with excuses for their boldness. 
The names of these pioneers were 
William Shattuck, William Wetmore, 
Jesse Putnam, John Winthrop, Jona- 
than Harris, William Brown, Samuel 
Salisbury and John Andrews. They 
pointed out that neighborly charity, 
however generous, was inadequate 
and too precarious to bring relief to 
sufferers, whereas by paying a “very 
inconsiderable premium, they can se- 
cure a permanent resource competent 
to every possible loss.” 

But the times were ripening. Ten 


years later, June 25, 1795, the legisla- 
ture granted a charter for the Mas- 
sachusetts Fire Insurance Company, 
with a capital of $300,000 and not to 
exceed $600,000, in shares of $100 
each. The stock was to be paid in in 
ten annual installments. If at any 
time the losses exceeded the capital 
so far received, assessments were to 
be levied and $10 extra was to be paid 
on each share, provided always that 
no proprietor should be liable for more 
than $100 on each share. No div- 
idends were to be declared till the 
losses were all paid. The company 
was not to insure for an amount ex- 
ceeding three-quarters of the value of 
the property. This would seem like 
reaching modern times with a jump, 
were it not that the old-time timidity 
was shown by limiting the existence 
of the company to twelve years. The 
company more than fulfilling expecta- 
tions, it obtained a change of name to 
the Massachusetts Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company in 1799 and an 
extension of time for eight years. It 
was required to increase its capital 
stock by $300,000, of which $180,000 
was to be paid in. Careful restrictions 
were made to protect the insured, 
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among them one that $300,000 should 
be held for fire risks only. Further- 
more — and this is the first instance 
of state supervision —the company 
must make reports to the legislature 
whenever called upon to do so. 
Further extensions of time being 
granted, the company continued till 
1848, when it retired by its own re- 
quest. 

Mutual fire insurance was the more 
popular form, perhaps we might say 
more in keeping with the sentiments 
of the people. No company was in- 
corporated, however, till March 1, 
1798, when a charter was given to the 
Massachusetts Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. We get here a good idea of 
what it was then thought a “solid” 
mutual company should be. After 


$2,000,000 had been subscribed to be 
insured, the corporation might in- 
sure any building in the common- 
wealth for seven years; if any mem- 
ber’s loss was more than the existing 
funds, the directors must make an 
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From a steel engraving by John A. Lowell. 
THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, AT HARTFORD. 


assessment; no member to pay more 
than two dollars for each dollar ad- 
vanced by him as premium deposit. 
The company had a prosperous career 
till the Boston fire wrecked it, and 
within a month after that event it re- 
organized and continued till 1894, 
when it reinsured its risks and retired. 

According to Nathan Warren, who 
has made a careful studv of the sub- 
ject, the Newburyport Marine Insur- 
ance Company (1790), the Boston 
Fire Insurance Company, and one 
other, five in all, completed the list for 
Massachusetts up to 1800. With the 
opening of the new century, however, 
insurance asserted itself. Not only 
were companies permitted to organ- 
ize; they were welcomed. Before 
1830 there were twenty-seven com- 
panies. Not many of these lived till 
the Boston fire in 1872, and only two 
of them survived that. 

The question now was, How shall 
insurance companies be controlled? 
rather than, Shall charters be granted? 
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A new kind of laws was called for. 
Among the earliest of these laws was 
one, passed in 1807, requiring a state- 
ment of stock paid in, the character 
of investments and the amount of out- 
standing risks. Eleven years after 
that, the powers and duties of marine 
companies, with their restrictions, 
were defined by statute. It was de- 
creed that not over ten per cent of 
the capital stock should be written on 
any one risk, and that annual state- 
ments should be made. Until 1820, 
right to insure against fire was dele- 
gated by special charter; in that year 
a law was passed giving all companies 
the authority to engage in this branch 
of the business. Dissatisfaction hav- 
ing made itself felt, it was, in 1827, 
forbidden that policies should be writ- 
ten with foreign companies with less 
than $2,000,000 capital, or ever for 
more than ten per cent of the capital. 


Five years later a further restriction 
was made by requiring agents of for- 
eign companies to give bonds of 
$5,000, to make returns of all business 
done, and to pay a tax of one and one- 
half per cent on premium receipts. 
Mutual companies were allowed in 
1835 to issue policies in Massachusetts 
for seven years for three-quarters 
value, when the company had $50,000 
subscribed to be insured, every policy 
to constitute a lien on property in- 
sured for the purpose of securing the 
deposit notes and any lawful assess- 
ment. In 1837 all companies were re- 
quired to make annual returns to the 
secretary of state, instead of to the 
treasurer, as previously. The first of- 
ficial insurance report was issued by 
Secretary John P. Bigelow in 1838. 
It covered only the Massachusetts 
stock companies, of which there were 
forty-eight, including twenty-nine in 
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Boston. Ten companies failed to 
report. The aggregate capital was 
$9,415,000, and the outstanding risks 
amounted to $139,000,000. 

The legislature of 1849 granted per- 
mission to the mutual companies to 
go into all New England states and 
New York. The year 1860 marked 
the inauguration of factory insurance 
in Massachusetts. The experiment 
first tried in Rhode Island in 1835 had 
proved eminently successful, and the 
only wonder is that the results had not 
been more quickly appreciated by 
manufacturing New England as a 
whole. In this year, 1860, the indus- 
trial concerns in Lowell were allowed 
to contract with each other for mutual 
protection against fire, and the Boston 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in Boston. 

In 1852 the state secretary, treas- 
urer and auditor were designated as 
the Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers. The insurance department, bring- 
ing all the insurance business under 
the supervision of three commission- 
ers, was established in 1855, being the 
first in the country, and a tremendous 
step forward it was. Of the 154 fire 
and marine insurance companies then 
doing business in the state, 113 were 
home companies, 41 came from other 
states, and 5 were foreign. Of the 
Massachusetts companies, 34 were 
stock companies, and Boston was the 
home of 19 of them. The aggregate 
paid up capital was $6,386,100, and the 
amount of outstanding risks was 
$185,000,000. Fifteen of the com- 
panies were mutual marine and mu- 
tual fire and marine, of which 7 were 
in Boston. The assets of all were 
$6,398,389, with outstanding risks of 
$130,000,000. Mutual fire companies 
numbered 69, including 11 in Boston, 
and the aggregate risks of all were 
$200,089,637. Nota few outside com- 
panies were utterly unreliable and 
depended on fraudulent methods. 
These the department quickly drove 

out. All companies seeking to do 
business in the state were obliged to 
show $1,000,000 in cash funds and 
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$1,000,000 in deposit notes, and new 
Massachusetts companies were pro- 
hibited from going outside the state. 
The insurance laws of Massachusetts 
are frequently taken as models by the 
legislatures of other states. The first 
codification of them is dated 1854. 
Periodically since the days of Dr. 
Barton’s “office” in London municipal 
control of insurance has been urged 
by this or that reformer. The stand 
taken by Massachusetts on the subject 
is worthy of study. The first serious 
agitation in this direction was in 1860. 
The insurance commissioners an- 
nounced it as their opinion that good 
insurance companies were sufficient, 
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though a system might be devised by 
which the companies should give a 
bonus (on a fixed ratio) to the firemen. 
Then the Virginia and Maine as well 
as the Massachusetts legislatures be- 
gan to show a tendency to favor state 
insurance — not being so afraid of 
tempting Providence as was Count 
Anthony Gunther. In Massachusetts 
the subject was referred to the insur- 
ance commissioner, who reported em- 
phatically that state insurance was not 
wise unless it should appear that regu- 
lar fire offices lacked honor and 
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integrity, which was not the case. 
The plan was opposed to the spirit of 
republican institutions and opened the 
doors for politicians and placemen. 
To quote from the report:— “The 
results of such loose and extra-hazard- 
ous method of underwriting as would 
be likely to follow are not difficult to 
predict. The state would thus hold 
out the strongest possible incentive to 
wholesale fraud and_ incendiarism. 
Moreover, these crimes would be en- 
couraged, under such a system, by 
that lax sentiment of public morality 
which, as in the case of smuggling or 
false invoicing by respectable import- 
ers, does not scruple to defraud the 
government, so boundless in _ re- 
sources, of its dues; while the same 
persons, as a general rule, are strictly 
honorable in their private dealings and 
would shrink from dishonest action 
between man and man. Hence, in 
order to meet its inevitable losses on 


the score of incendiarism, bred and 
born of such a system, the state would 
either be compelled to raise its pre- 
mium rates above the present standard 
of our private stock companies — thus 
exploding the delusive idea of state 
insurance — or it would have to meet 
this deficiency by falling back upon 
revenue from other sources. The 
manifest injustice to general taxpayers 
which the latter method would inau- 
gurate would not long be tolerated, 
since the large class of heavy con- 
tributors to the state treasury either 
do not count among their possessions 
any insurable property, or that prop- 
erty (suburban residences and farm- 
houses, for instance) is so secure and 
isolated in its position that it would 
not be fair to tax it for the benefit of 
such as may be exposed to the dan- 
gers of a sweeping conflagration. The 
fundamental principle of reciprocity 
upon which all equitable insurance is 
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based would be clearly violated by 
such an alternative.” At the same 
time the commissioner pointed out 
evils in mutual insurance as con- 
ducted. As to municipal insurance, 
the law of 1872 — the year of the Bos- 
ton fire — provided that there must 
be $50,000 in subscriptions before 
policies could be issued. The legis- 
lature of 1873 investigated this mat- 
ter and the commissioner reported 
that the requisite amount of subscrip- 
tions should be $500,000, as with the 
mutual companies. 

The Chicago fire in 1871 and the 
Boston fire in 1872 made an epoch in 
Massachusetts insurance, not only as 
to the companies themselves, but as 
to legislation. By the Chicago fire 
106 companies doing business in Mas- 
sachusetts lost $56,000,000, or about 
one-half of the total loss. Twenty- 
three Massachusetts companies lost 
$4,471,500; yet only 
3 had to suspend, 
and the other 20 
had a_ surplus of 
over $10,000,000 
after losses were 
paid. And that was 
a bad year, too, for 
the marine insur- 
ers. The disaster 
of the Arctic whal- 
ing fleet, chiefly a 
Massachusetts  en- 
terprise, entailed 
a loss of $860,- 
000 on three New 
Bedford companies. 

The flames in 
Boston in 1872 
ate up $80,000,000 
worth of property. 
Of the $56,000,000 insurance, only 
$37,000,000 was paid by the 192 com- 
panies. No insurance man in Boston 
at that time will ever forget that day. 
The losses for the 52 Massachusetts 
companies footed up $35,500,000. 
Twenty-six of the 32 companies that 
went into insolvency were Massachu- 
setts companies, four mutuals and 22 
joint-stock companies. Of the latter, 
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one-half managed to pull through in 
time. Among those that failed were 
some of the oldest and most reliable 
in the land, paying magnificent divi- 
dends on the investments of hundreds 
of people who had no other depend- 
ence. Their combined capital was 
$6,000,000. The highest percentages 
of losses paid were as follows: the 
Massachusetts, 100; the Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Mutual, go; the 
Bay State, 89.7; and the Mechanics, 
85. The lowest percentage was 20, 
by the Franklin. 

The legislature was called together 
in special session. A _ bill was put 
through immediately, allowing under- 
writing by companies without special 
charter, by mutual companies with a 
capital of from $100,000 to $300,000, 
and by mutual marine companies with 
a permanent fund of not less than 
$400,000. The mutual companies 
were required to 
have $500,000 sub- 





scribed. 
Advocates of 

municipal insur- 

ance came to the 


front with renewed 
zeal, and a law was 
passed allowing 
towns and cities of 
less than 4,000 in- 
habitants to form 
themselves into in- 
surance companies, 
while in towns and 
cities of over 4,000 
population, fire in- 
surance districts 
were authorized 
within the limits of 


Py 


the amount of in- 
surance in each district. Courage re- 
vived when Deputy Stephen H. 


Rhodes, acting commissioner, secured 
statements from all the companies that 
carried the Boston insurance. Par- 
ticularly gratifying was the good news 
from Connecticut. 

Another result of the fire was the 
passage of a general law increasing 
the amount of paid-up capital re- 
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quired. Dividends were limited, but 
at the same time a capitalization of 
surplus was allowed, in the interests 
of both the stockholder and the policy- 
holder. A new system was inaugu- 
rated also with the foreign companies, 
the department taking full supervision 


BUILDING, 


BOSTON. 


of all their business. 
novation for America. 
With the companies themselves, it 
had been demonstrated that premiums 
were too low, and rates were increased 
and revised. The variety in the forms 
of policies caused trouble, so that in 


This was an in- 














1873 a standard form was prescribed 
by law. In 1881 this form was altered 
somewhat, to make it more elastic 
and also to provide for arbitration. 
This is the form in use at the present 
day, and it has been followed by sev- 
eral other states. Another act of that 
legislature was to remove the three- 
quarters restriction on mutual com- 
panies and to permit them to insure 
for full value, like the stock com- 
panies. 

There have been times when it 
seemed as if incendiarism were the at- 
tendant curse of fire insurance. For 
years there has been constant work on 
the part of the companies to eradicate 
this evil— mostly due to over-insur- 
ance and competition in rates; and all 
sorts of methods have been resorted 
to, perhaps with too much timidity 
about contesting claims in court. The 
Massachusetts commissioners in 1862, 
Elizur Wright and George W. Sar- 
gent, called attention to the danger of 
too many companies and agents, and 
suggested consolidation as a remedy. 
In 1865 they declared that the public 
suffered more from fully insured men 
than from burglars. The stock com- 
panies, they held, suffered little, as 
fires raised rates ‘“‘as surely as the 
moon does the tides.” With mutual 
companies, they contended, over-in- 
surance was _ pre- 
vented by statute, 
every proprietor 
being required to 
bear one-quarter 
of the risk of a 
total loss. More- 
over, every one in- 
sured in a mutual 
is a co-proprietor 
and is on_ the 
watch. 

Evidently in or- 
der to make good 
to the community 
the weak point 
with — insurance 
companies as_ to 
prosecution in the 
courts, Massachu- 
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setts in 1894 established the office of 
fire marshal, whose duty it should be 
to investigate all fires in the state, with 
power to arrest and also to attend to 
the matter of protection from fire. 
The state was divided into ten dis- 
tricts, and officers were detailed to 
hold inquests whenever necessary. 
The wisdom of this course was soon 
demonstrated. There had been an 
enormous amount of incendiarism, as 
is shown by the reports, mostly due 
to over-insurance. 

There are now 203 companies do- 
ing business in Massachusetts, as fol- 
lows: 6 state stock companies for 
fire only, 58 for fire and marine, 100 
mutuals, and 39 foreign companies. 

Rhode Island, which state in many 
ways has led in insurance, did not have 
a company till the close of the last 
century. Private underwriting was 
done in Providence by Stephen Hop- 
kins, John Garnish, Joseph Law- 
rence and Thomas Manchester in 
1756. Henry Paget was added to the 
number in 1762. In 1794 John Mason 
in Providence started a business “up- 
on such principles and under such 
regulations as were established by the 
principle merchants of this town, at 
a regular meeting, which are nearly 
similar to those established in Bos- 
ton.” It was a typical “Lloyd” busi- 
ness and had its or- 
igin, like the Lloyd 
of London, in a 
coffee house. Each 
man put down his 
name with the 
amount to be in- 
sured by him at the 
end of a policy 
stating the condi- 
tions. Judging by 
the character of the 
business done in 
Rhode Island at 
that time, this 
probably was 
mostly marine in- 
surance. Joseph 
Lawrence, Mason’s 
competitor, put his 
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dred dollars. This was 
the first distinctive 
fire insurance work in 
the state; and the 
company has contin- 
ued it with success to 
this day. 

The Washington 
Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which was des- 
tined to consolidate 
with the Providence 
Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in the well- 
known Providence 
Washington Com- 
pany of to-day, dates 
from January, 1800, 
when its capital was 
$100,000, quickly in- 
creased by $10,000. 
E. L. Watson, who 
has delved in the old 
records of Rhode Is- 
land companies, noted 
a peculiar custom of 
the early directors of 
this company — early 











THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


MANCHESTER. 


price for a policy at one dollar, with 
no other office fees, and guaranteed 
that in case of loss no deduction 
should be made from the sum insured. 

Mason’s company grew into the 
Providence Insurance Company, of 
which he was the first president, with 
William Hail Mason as secretary. 
The organization was on February 3, 
1799, the capital was $150,000, and 
marine insurance was the only kind 
handled. The Newport Insurance 
Company was launched the same year, 
but soon found the seas too tempestu- 
ous. Though there had been a pre- 
vious attempt, no mutual company 
was established till 1800, when the 
Providence Mutual Insurance Fire 
Company began to bid for business. 
Lawrence was back of this company. 
It sought subscriptions for insurance 
on one hundred houses with payment 
of twenty-five cents on every oue hun- 


in a double sense. 
They held their meet- 
ings at six o'clock 
every Tuesday evening, and_ they 
were so annoyed by the tardiness 
of some of their number that 
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they adopted a rule making tardiness 
punishable by the payment of a quart 
of porter. Richard Jackson wasthe first 
president and George Benson secre- 
tary. The company placed an agency 
in New London, allowing two and a 
half per cent commission. The Bristol 
Insurance Company, organized in 
Bristol in 1800, took slaveship risks, 
and ended its career in 1803. 

Rhode Island suffered terribly by 
the war of 1812, and most of her in- 
surance companies were forced to the 
wall. But as soon as peace was de- 
clared, more companies were formed, 
and nine more before 1821. The 
Providence and Washington consol- 
idation took place in 1817, with a cap- 
ital of $132,000, and a new charter 
was taken out in 1820. As the Provi- 
dence Fire Insurance Company, char- 
tered in 1818, never had organized, 
the directors of the consolidated com- 
pany resolved to work the fire field. 
To-day the company has a fine build- 
ing of its own and a name that is 
known far and wide. 

The history of manufacturers’ in- 
surance in Rhode Island is full of in- 
terest. Zachariah Allen of Providence 
owned a cotton mill in Allensdale, 
which had been built as nearly fire- 
proof as possible, even to laying the 
shingles in mortar. A heating ap- 
paratus was put in and the stoves re- 
moved, and finally the best known de- 
vices for extinguishing fire were pro- 
vided. Then Mr. Allen confidently 
asked for a reduction in his rates. The 
only reply was that cotton mill rates 
would continue at two and a half per 
cent. “Then,” said Mr. Allen, “cotton 
mills will insure themselves.” He laid 
his methods before other manufac- 
turers, and before long the Manu- 
facturers Mutual was started, with 
Amasa Mason as president and John 
H. Ormsbee as secretary. When 
policies were written at a rate lower 
than the old companies could think of, 
there were many prophecies of failure, 
and even though the first year yielded 
a dividend of fifty per cent the wise 
ones shook their heads. There were 
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indeed losses and assessments in the 
second year, but the principle was ac- 


cepted by manufacturers in other ~ 
_ places, and eventually the great manu- 


facturers’ mutual system was the re- 
sult. It is said that none of the com- 
panies in that system has had to levy 
an assessment since the second year 
of Mr. Allen’s pioneer company. The 
reason is to be found in the strict re- 
quirements as to construction and fire 
apparatus. The original company 
was soon followed by the Firemen’s 
Mutual, the State Mutual, the Black- 
stone, the Mechanics, the What Cheer, 
the Merchants, the Enterprise, the 
Hope, the American and the Mer- 
cantile, all of which are successful to- 
day. 

The Rhode Island insurance com- 
missioners office was established in 
1859, with power to examine any com- 
pany whose solvency was doubtful. 
At first there were three commission- 
ers, but the number was reduced to 
one. The leading mutual companies 
formed were more successful than in 
some of the other states. The Union 


Mutual, which takes risks only on 


dwellings and contents, and the Amer- 
ican Mutual Fire and Steam Boiler 
Insurance Company, which changed 
its name to the Providence Mutual 
and Steam Boiler, are good examples. 
The Insurance Association of Provi- 
dence was organized by the under- 
writers in 1883, to prevent fraudulent 
practices. The Providence Protective 
Department is a voluntary association 
of underwriters for the maintenance 
of a salvage corps, and consists now 
of two companies, which are practi- 
callya portion of the regular municipal 
fire department, though supported by 
insurance funds. There are to-day 
147 fire insurance companies doing 
business in Rhode Island, of which 30 
are Rhode Island companies. 

A group of men were engaged in 
fire insurance under a company name 
in Hartford before there was any char- 
tered company in the state of Con- 
necticut. The agents were Peleg San- 
ford and Daniel Wadsworth, and the 
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name of the company which they 
signed for was the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company. This was in 1794. 
The association proving successful, 
the group of private individuals was 
enlarged the following year by adding 
to the list the names of Colonel Jere- 
miah Wadsworth of Revolutionary 
fame, John Caldwell and John Mor- 
gan, and also Elias Shipman of New 
Haven. The new name was the Hart- 
ford and New Haven Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Shipman not long after- 
ward removed his interests to New 
Haven, where he set up the New 
Haven Insurance Company, which 
flourished from 1795 to 1833. San- 
ford and Wadsworth dissolved part- 
nership in 1798, which ended the Hart- 
ford company. 

Ezekiel Williams, Jr., had by this 
time built up considerable business in 
marine insurance, encouraged by the 
members of the other association. But 
as commerce increased it was found 
that there were serious disadvantages 
in the Lloyd system which was being 
followed, since subscribers developed 
a faculty of keeping out of sight ex- 
cept when dividends were due. Con- 
sequently, in October, 1803, the gen- 
tlemen interested secured a charter, 
and the Hartford Insurance Company 
was organized to do marine business. 
In 1825 it became the Protection In- 
surance Company. Marine companies 
were also established in New London, 
Norwich and Middletown. The war 
of 1812 wrecked marine business. The 
Norwich company went into fire in- 
surance, the Hartford became the 
Protection as stated above, and the 
others that had been formed previous 
to the war gave up. 

Mutual insurance in Connecticut 
has been exceptionally successful, 
largely because of conservative men 
and methods. The Mutual Associa- 
tion Company of the city of Norwich 
started in the untried field in May, 
1795, and it is doing business to-day 
along the lines it then adopted. Each 
person joining was to pay on the sum 
insured by him a premium of one-half 


of one per cent the first year, one-third 
the second, and one-fourth the third 
and thereafter. When the profits had 
amounted to £2,000, the surplus was 
to be divided annually. If everything 
was swept away by a single loss, the 
members were to contribute not ex- 
ceeding one per cent on the amounts 
insured by each. Growth was slow. 
It was almost twenty years before the 
first surplus was divided. But it was 
a sort of a family affair, every person 
insured being known to the officers 
of the company and to each other. 
The meetings were held in the court 
house, and partook of the nature of a 
town meeting. Policy number one 
is still in force. The assets to-day are 
$13,000; only dwelling houses are in- 
sured, and no risk of over $1,000 is 
taken, and there is no desire to extend 
business. A similar experiment in 
New Haven in 1801 failed miserably. 
The first stock company to go out- 
side of the state for risks was the Nor- 
wich Marine, which became the Nor- 
wich Fire in 1818. The Chicago fire 
destroyed it. This left the Hartford 
Insurance Company the oldest in the 
field, it having been incorporated in 
1810, with a capital of $150,000, and 
with General Nathaniel Terry as its 
president. Its chief investment was 
in the stock of the Hartford Bank, 
which was established in 1792. As 
has been remarked by Secretary 
Woodward of the Hartford Board of 
Trade, one thing which has had much 
to do with making Hartford one of the 
foremost insurance centres in the 
world is the high character of the men 
who established its companies and 
who have maintained them. This 
company is an illustration. It took 
risks almost at the outset for one-third 
more than its entire assets, yet each 
risk was so carefully placed that there 
was no anxiety. The second year of 
its existence it tried placing agents in 
outlying towns, and ten years there- 
after was encouraged to go still 
farther. The secretary, Walter 
Mitchell, in whose office the business 
was done, received a salary of $300, 
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and $30 a year rent. The president 
had no salary till 1823, when he got 
$200. The company went on the 
principle that the secret of success in 
insurance is to insure; whenever there 
was a fire in which the losses were 
particularly heavy, the officers hurried 
to the place and let it be known that 
the Hartford stood ready to pay all 
claims. It was seldom that they went 
away from the place without taking 
more insurance. The Chicago fire 
loss, $1,968,225, was paid in full by 
the help of the company’s old stand- 
by, the Hartford Bank, and of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. The loss 
of $485,356 in the Boston fire was paid 
out of the current receipts. A stock 
dividend of twenty-five per cent was 
paid out of the profits in 1877, raising 
the capital to $1,250,000, at which 
figure it now stands. In 1870 the pres- 
ent handsome office building was 
erected, and enlarged in 1897. 

The New Haven Fire Insurance 
Company, incorporated in 1813, was 
absorbed by the Hartford in 1819. 
The Middletown Fire, incorporated in 
1813, was taken up by the Etna of 
Hartford, which came into existence 
in May, 1819. The reason for starting 
the AEtna was peculiar. Secretary 
Mitchell of the Hartford lived in 
Wethersfield, and he was so erratic 
about his business hours that he ex- 
asperated the enterprising men of 
Hartford, till they resolved to have a 
fire insurance company of their own. 
The capital was $150,000. The com- 
pany at an early date began to push its 
agencies. When the Protection Com- 
pany gave up its business, it left an 
opening in the West, which the AZtna 
quickly filled; and since then it has 
continued to expand. In 1866 its 
capital was increased to $300,000. 
Full of ambition to be the largest com- 
pany in the country, it issued 10,000 
new shares at par in 1881, bringing its 
capital up to the present figure, $4,- 
000,000. Mr. Woodward says that to 
it belongs the credit of first using out- 
line charts, out of which grew the in- 
valuable system of Sanborn maps. To 
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meet its loss of $3,782,000 by the Chi- 
cago fire, it reduced its capital one- 
half, and at once built it up again by 
cash payments of $1,500,000. The 
Boston fire loss, $1,635,067, was met 
with a further contribution of $1,000,- 
ooo from the shareholders. The City 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 
was destroyed by the Chicago fire. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford is another 
company which has prospered by hon- 
est, conservative management. With 
a capital of $200,000 when it started in 
1850, it now has a capital of $1,000,- 
000, assets of ever three and one-half 
millions, and one of the handsomest 
buildings in the city for its home. The 
Phoenix is still another of the same 
kind, founded by Henry Kellogg in 
1854 with a capital of $100,000. Its 
advance has been remarkable. When 
the Chicago disaster brought it losses 
of $937,219.23, it had assets of $1,900,- 
000. Governor Marshall Jewell, who 
was connected with the company, ap- 
peared among the smoking ruins of 
the city, and in a short speech an- 
nounced that the Phoenix was ready 
to give its check in full for every 
proved claim. The Boston fire caused 
no trouble whatever. The capital to- 
day is $2,000,000. Like the other 
companies, the Phcenix has an ele- 
gantly equipped building. 

The Merchants Company having 
been ruined by the Chicago fire, the 
National Fire Insurance Company, 
just starting, decided to continue its 
business, and despite the sudden re- 
verse by the Boston fire has taken its 
place among the first of Hartford 
companies. It has a beautiful build- 
ing, erected in 1893. To complete the 
list of Hartford stock companies, 
mention is to be made of the Orient, 
succeeding the City in 1871, with a 
capital of $100,000. 

To show that mutual insurance can 
be reliable and successful when prop- 
erly conducted, reference may be 
made to the Hartford County Mutual 
Company, organized in May, 1831, 
modest and careful always, and with a 
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name as good as gold. Further evi- 
dence is to be found in the Middlesex 
Mutual Association Company of Mid- 
dletown, chartered in May, 1836, and 
a success from the first. The New 
London Company is still another 
mutual company which has had a long 
and honorable career, having been or- 
ganized in 1840. The State Mutual of 
Hartford is the youngest, but gives 
excellent promise. 

The office of the insurance commis- 
sioner in Connecticut was created by 
law in 1865, but the department was 
not established till 1871. / Since then 
it has been foremost in promoting true 
insurance interests. Its report this 
year indicates the care that is always 
taken by the department. The na- 
tional convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners of the United States last 
year adopted a form for annual state- 
ments which the Connecticut depart- 
ment has accepted. It shows for each 
company, as the underwriting and in- 
vestment exhibit, the net premiums 
received during the year, the interest 
earned, the net losses incurred, the 
expenses, the loss for the year, the 
amounts remitted to the home office, 
the surplus at the end of the year, the 
per cent of the total net losses incurred 
to the net premiums earned, and the 
per cent of the total expenses incurred 
to the total of the net premiums 
earned. This is followed by tables of 
statistics, which the Connecticut office 
has been publishing for some years. 
They cover: 1, capital, assets, liabil- 
ity, surplus and per cent of assets to 
amount at risk; 2, items composing 
assets; 3, items composing the liabil- 
ities; 4, income during the year; 5, 
items composing the expenditures; 6, 
income, expenditures, premiums re- 
ceived, commissions paid during the 
year; 7, fire risks, premiums, losses 
incurred and per cent thereof; 8, 
fire insurance transferred in Connecti- 
cut during the year; 9, fire risks writ- 
ten, premiums received and average 
premium per cent in last three years; 
10, marine and inland business; 11, 
summary comparison of fire business 


(including mutuals) in Connecticut for 
the past twenty years; 12, summary 
comparison of condition of fire insur- 
ance companies authorized in Con- 
necticut from 1878 to 1898. And this 
gives but a feeble idea of the careful- 
ness in detail essential for the insurer 
and the insured. The report just is- 
sued shows 142 companies doing 
business in the state. Of these the 
number of Connecticut stock com- 
panies is 9; mutuals, 17; outside stock 
companies, 75; outside mutuals, 6; 
foreign companies, 35. 

Maine had little insurance of its own 
till 1868, although the laws had been 
favorable since 1821. After the state 
banks had been taxed out of existence, 
Governor Chamberlain in 1868 recom- 
mended the appointment of a bank 
and insurance examiner. Albert W. 
Paine was appointed. In the face of 
considerable opposition, he made two 
distinct departments of banking and 
insurance. In 1895 a law was passed 
requiring that fire inquests in every 
municipality should be reported, and 
a fire inspector was ordered in every 
town of more than 2,000 inhabitants 
to examine buildings in process of 
erection and to give directions as to 
precautions. A tax of two per cent 
is levied on all premiums received by 
foreign companies in excess of losses 
actually paid during the year. There 
are 145 companies doing business in 
the state, divided as follows: home 
mutuals, 48; Maine stock, 2; stock 
companies of other states, 64; mutuals 
of other states, 3; foreign companies, 
28. 

The first New Hampshire fire in- 
surance companies were mutuals, and 
they proved very unsatisfactory. 
Three commissioners made the first 
report in 1852. The first regular com- 
pany established, not chartered, was 
the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company of Manchester, in 18609. 
Governor E. A. Straw was the presi- 
dent, Governor James A. Weston, 
vice-president, G. B. Chandler, treas- 
urer. The success of the company has 
carried its name into almost every 
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part of the country, and it has made an 
annual progressive growth for twenty- 
eight years. 

In 1885 laws were passed forbid- 
ding the transfer of suits from the 
state to the United States courts, for- 
bidding combinations of companies 
and the use of any but valued policies 
on buildings, and decreeing that 
wrong descriptions of warranties 
should not invalidate unless fraudu- 
lently given. Such legislation caused 
the out-of-state companies to with- 
draw at once. As a result of that, 
twelve mutuals were established, and 
the greatest precautions were taken 
against fire. At length the old com- 
panies went back, but declined to take 
farm buildings as risks. The failure 
of the People’s Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Manchester in 1893 was a 
memorable event. The company was 
wrecked by the president and treas- 
urer, and three hundred stockholders 
lost everything. 

The total number of companies at 
work in the state is 94, of which 33 are 
mutuals and 6 are New Hampshire 
stock companies. The aggregate 
paid-up capital of the stock companies 
is $1,475,000. 

What are known as the cash mu- 
tuals charge a full cash premium, and 
in addition insert a stipulation in the 
policy that once or twice the amount 
of the premium paid can be assessed 
on the policy-holders if necessary to 
pay losses. The county and town mu- 
tuals collect no premiums, but depend 
wholly on assessments to pay the 
losses as they occur. 

The Grange Mutual, whose business 
is confined wholly to the members of 
that order, charge a cash premium of 
one-half of one per cent of the amount 
insured, and in addition a premium 
note of three per cent of the amount 
insured, upon which an assessment 
can be made when necessary. 

Vermont people made good their 
fire losses in the last century by means 
of the lottery. Then companies were 
chartered and organized to extinguish 
fires. The Vermont Fire Insurance 
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Company was organized in 1827. 
Daniel Baldwin, long chief engineer 
of the Montpelier fire department, was 
the prime mover in this enterprise. 
Associated with him were Thomas 
Reed, Jr., James H. Langdon, Joshua 
Y. Vail and Chester Hubbard. The 
company was required to pay the state 
a tax of six per cent of its profits. Its 
first modest office cost $1,177.33; its 
present structure cost $48,000. Until 
recently representatives from each 
town in the state, when they went to 
attend the legislature, made it their 
first duty, says Joseph A. DeBoer, to 
carry into the treasurer of the com- 
pany the assessments of the company 
from their towns, by them sent to pay 
their “insurance tax,” a service gratu- 
itously rendered by the representa- 
tives. The annual meeting was held 
early in the session; the representa- 
tives were also the representatives of 
the company. The insurance depart- 
ment was organized in 1852, and the 
first report was issued in 1869. In all 
47 companies are placing insurance in 
Vermont. Of these all are from out- 
side the state except three, and of 
these two are mutuals: The policies 
of the mutuals are mainly for five 
years. 

The foreign fire insurance com- 
panies which do business in New Eng- 
land are so many in number, so great 
in influence and so large a factor in the 
making of New England insurance 
history, that an article on the fire in- 
surance of New England without men- 
tion of them would be incomplete, in- 
deed. 

There are thirty-four foreign com- 
panies now regularly admitted to do 
business in some or all of the New 
England states. They include nearly 
all the great companies of the world. 
Until recently many companies con- 
tented themselves with having a repre- 
sentative in this country and received 
“surplus lines,” but recent laws re- 
stricting the opportunities of the sur- 
plus line company, together with the 
great competition for business and, 
above all, the splendid future which 
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far-seeing managers saw awaited this 
country, caused the strong companies 
who were on the outside to come prop- 
erly into the fold, and quite recently 
half a dozen English and German 
companies have chosen United States 
trustees, deposited $300,000 or $500,- 
000 with the treasurer of some leading 
state, and regularly applied for admis- 
sion to the chief states of the Union. 

Of the thirty-five companies doing 
business here, twenty-seven are Brit- 
ish. They have assets of seventy-five 
millions of dollars and a surplus above 
all liabilities (including capital) of oyer 
thirty-two millions of dollars. These 
figures are constantly changing, and 
are greater now than when the records 
from which ‘they were taken were 
made up, but this suffices to show the 
magnitude and strength of the foreign 
corporations. 

In the year 1897 all the stock fire in- 
surance companies doing business in 
the United States wrote risks with pre- 
miums amounting to $124,132,687, 
and of this the foreign companies ob- 
tained $42,494,120, or about 34 per 
cent of the whole. In New England 
the foreign companies wrote even a 
larger percentage of the business. All 
companies together took in New Eng- 
land premiums amounting to $12,928,- 
406, and of this amount foreign com- 
panies captured $4,832,645, or about 
37 per cent of the whole. 

It is a matter of history that the for- 
eign companies obtained their prestige 
through the magnificent manner in 
which those who were here in 1872 
settled their losses at the great Boston 
fire. It is true that their losses were 
not as great as those of the Boston 
companies; but the princely way of 
dealing with the property owners im- 
pressed everyone, and the foreign cor- 
porations will never be forgotten by 
those who held their policies in 1872. 
To the Boston manager of the Royal 
of Liverpool at that time the English 
manager cabled: “Delighted to hear 
our loss is only a million; help the suf- 
ferers and push the business vigor- 
ously.” Added to this, while financial 


death and dismay met home com- 
panies at every turn, not a single for- 
eign company of the first or second 
rank failed to pay one hundred cents 
on the dollar of every claim. 

The first great English companies 
to etter the United States were the 
Liverpool and London and Globe and 
the Royal Insurance Company of Liv- 
erpool. They came in 1850 and 1851 
respectively. They started in a small 
way, but to-day the Royal has funds in 
this country for the exclusive pro- 
tection of American policy holders 
amounting to nearly eight millions of 
dollars, and if a succession of calam- 
ities should eat this up, as much of the 
fifty-one millions held on the other side 
would be sent over as may be needed. 

The North British and Mercantile 
of Edinburgh is the next oldest foreign 
company here, coming in 1866, and 
two years later the great Imperial of 
London came. This company took a 
great impetus in New England when 
the late John C. Paige of Boston be- 
came United States manager, and the 
success it then had has been continued 
by his successors, who still represent 
itin Massachusetts. The Imperial has 
two millions of dollars here, and the 
millions in the company’s vaults on the 
other side are ready when needed. In 
1871 the Lancashire entered the 
United States; and in 1872 the Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation and the 
Commercial Union of London were 
admitted. Other companies followed 
quickly, and within the past three years 
seven or eight English and German 
companies have made their deposits 
and started in to do a regular agency 
business. 

Here are a few figures which serve 
to show the part foreign fire companies 
play in the New England field. One 
hundred and twenty-four companies 
from all places took in New England 
in 1897 the following premiums: 


Massachusetts ....... $8,825,281 
er err e 1,554,500 
New Hampshire...... 974,246 
Rhode Island........ 1,073,043 


rere 501,336 
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Thirty-five foreign companies took 
in the same states as follows: 


Massachusetts ....... $3,105,839 
DE sleaWihesecuwss 417,879 
New Hampshire...... 204,572 
Le ee 116,062 
Rhode Island........ 339,336 
Connecticut ......... 648,957 


This amount of $4,832,645, being 
the New England premiums in 1897, 
is over one-third of all the premiums 
taken from New England by all classes 
of companies. Of this amount the 
Royal of Liverpool wrote about 12 per 
cent of all the business written in for- 
eign companies. 

The two houses in New England 
which have had the greatest influence 
on the business in New England, and 
which to-day do the largest business in 
these states are Field & Cowles and 
John C. Paige & Co. Both these 
houses are in Boston, and they do the 
largest business in the city. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was established in 1866, at a 
time when the Portland fire had em- 
phasized the need of controlling cut- 
throat competition. It was apparent 
that large companies were being un- 
dermined and becoming unreliable. 
This body has exercised a strong in- 
fluence for good. Nearly every state 
and large city now has its board of 
fire underwriters to regulate rates and 
to attend to other matters of general 
interest. The New England Board of 
Fire Underwriters, with headquarters 
in Boston, is to New England what 
the national board is to the whole 
country. One of the beneficial results 
obtained is uniformity in policies. In 
special cases variations from the 
standard are printed separately and 
pasted upon the policy. 

It is held that combinations as re- 
gards rating are to be commended 
when based on an analysis of the re- 
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sults of insurance. But there are lim- 
its to this, fixed always by the possibil- 
ity that if the rates are unreasonably 
high, members of the combination will 
break away and adopt a schedule of 
their own. Much has been heard in re- 
cent years about combinations to rob 
the people. Color for such rumor 
should be studiously avoided. It had 
its origin, no doubt, in the attempt to 
get companies onto a better paying 
basis, it being a notorious fact that for 
some years insurance capital in gen- 
eral has brought poor return. 

Perpetual fire insurance has never 
been popular in New England. The 
North America of Boston issued a 
few such policies, and some have been 
given by British underwriters. They 
are based usually on about ten annual 
premiums. It appears to New Eng- 
land people that deposits from per- 
petual insurance cannot be appor- 
tioned; but must go into convertible 
securities, where they may be returned 
on three days’ notice; only the inter- 
est can be used for dividends, and 
there are likely to be sudden demands 
at any time, which may prove embar- 
rassing. 

Co-insurance has been adopted 
quite generally within the past few 
years as a means of protecting com- 
panies. In the beginning it developed 
considerable opposition, and is still a 
subject of legislative debate. By the 
conditions of this plan, the insured as- 
sumes part of the risk and in return 
gets a special rate. 

It is clear that insurance in New 
England has been advanced steadily 
by the thoughtfulness and energy of 
the best class of men; and while there 
is more or less clashing as to details 
in the different states, the general in- 
surance interest is on a sound and 
secure basis, affording the secure 
protection which business and so- 
ciety demand. 








A LAST ASSEMBLING. 


By Alice Brown. 


HIS happened in what 
Dilly Joyce, in deference 
to a form of speech, was 
accustomed to call her 
young days; though real- 
ly her spirit seemed to 
‘with every step, and 





itself 


renew a 
her body was to the last a willing 


instrument. She lived in a happy 
completeness which allowed her to 
carry on the joys of youth into the 
maturity of years. But things did 
happen to her from twenty to thirty- 
five which could never happen again. 
When Dilly was a girl, she fell in love, 
and was very heartily and honestly 
loved back again. She had been born 
intosuch willingharmony with natural 
laws, that this in itself seemed to be- 
long to her life. It partook rather of 
the faithfulness of the seasons than of 
human tragedy or strenuous over- 
throw. Even so early she felt great 
delight in natural things; and when her 
heart turned to Jethro Moore, she had 
no doubt whatever of the straightness 
of its path. he trusted all the primal 
instincts without knowing she trusted 
them. She was thirsty; here was 
water, and she drank. Jethro was a 
little older than she, the son of a min- 
ister in a neighboring town. His 
father had marked out his plan of life; 
but Jethro had had enough to do with 
the church on hot summer Sundavs, 
when fourthly and sixthly lulled him 
into a pleasing coma, and when even 
the shimmer of Mrs. Chase’s shot silk 
failed to awaken his deen eyes to their 
accustomed delight in fabric and color. 
To him the church was a concrete and 
very dull institution: to his father it 
was a city set on a hill, whence a shin- 
ing path led direct to God’s New 
Jerusalem. Therefore it was easv 
enough for the boy to say he preferred 
business, and that he wanted Uncle 
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Silas to take him into his upholstery 
shop; and he never, so long as he lived, 
understood his father’s tragic silence 
over the choice. He had broken the 
succession in a line of priests; but it 
seemed to him that he had simply told 
what he wanted to do for a living. So 
he went away to the city, — and news 
came flying back of his wonderful fit- 
ness for the trade. He understood 
colors, fabrics, design; he had been 
sent abroad for ideas, and finally he 
was despatched to the Chicago house, 
to oversee the business there. Thus 
it was many years before Dilly met him 
again; but they remained honestly 
faithful, each from a lovely simplicity 
of nature, but a simplicity quite differ- 
ent in kind. Jethro did not grow rich 
very fast (Uncle Silas saw to that), 
but he did prosper, and he was ready 
to marry his girl long before she 
owned herself ready to marry him. 
She took care of a succession of aged 
relatives, all afflicted by a strange and 
interesting diversity of trving diseases; 
and then, after the last death, she set- 
tled down, quite poor. in a little house 
on the Tiverton Road, and “went out 
nussin’,” the profession for which her 
previous life had fitted her. With a 
careless generosity. she made over to 
her brother the old farm house where 
they were born, because he had a fam- 
ily and needed it. But he died, and 
was soon followed by his wife and 
child; an now Dilly was quite alone 
with the house and the familv debts. 
The time had come, wrote Jethro, for 
them to marry. She was free, at last. 
and he had enough. Would she come? 
Dilly answered quite frankly and from 
a serenity born of faith in the path be- 
fore her and a certaintv that no feet 
need slip. She was ready, she wrote. 
She hoped he was willine she should 
sell the old place to pay Tom’s debts. 

















That would leave her without a cent; 
but since he was coming for her, and 
she needn’t go to Chicago alone, she 
didn’t know that there was any*hing to 
worry about. He would buy her 
ticket. There was an ineffable sim- 
plicity about Dilly. She had no re- 
spect whatever for money, save as a 
puzzling means to a few necessary 
ends. And now the place had been 
sold, and Jethro was coming in a 
month. Meanwhile Dilly was to pack 
up the few family effects she could af- 
ford to keep, and the rest would go by 
auction. ' 

Little as she was accustomed to 
dread experiences which came in the 
inevitable order of nature, she did 
think of the last day and night in the 
old house as something of an ordeal. 
People felt that the human meant very 
little to Dilly; but that was not true. 
It was only true that she held herself 
remote from personal intimacies and 
confidences; but all the fine invisible 
bonds of race and family took hold of 
her like irresistible agencies, and 
welded her to the universe anew. 

As she started out from her little 
house, this summer morning, and be- 
gan her three mile walk to the old 
homestead, she felt as if some solemn 
event in her life was about to happen, 
and her heart beat higher in her breast 
and brought about the suffocating feel- 
ing of a hand laid upon the throat. 
She was a slight creature with a deli- 
cate face and fine black hair. Her 
slender body seemed all made for ac- 
tion, and the poise of an assured mo- 
tion dwelt in it and wrapped about its 
angularity like a gracious charm. She 
was walking down a lane, her short 
skirts brushed by the morning dew. 
She chose to go ’cross lots, not be- 
cause, in this case, it was nearer than 
the road, but because it seemed impos- 
sible to go another way. Yet never in 
her life had she seen less of the out- 
ward garment of things than she was 
seeing this morning. A flouting bob- 
olink flew from stake to stake in front 
of her, and bubbled out in melody. 
She heard a scythe swishing in a 
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neighboring field, and the musical call 
of the mowing machine afar, and she 
did not look up. Dumb to the beauti- 
ful outer world, she was broad awake 
to human souls: the souls of the 
Joyces, alive so long before her and 
stretching back into an unknown past. 
They had lived, one after another, in 
the old house, since colonial times; 
and now, after this quiet act of a con- 
cluding drama, Dilly was going to 
lower the curtain and sweep them 
from the stage. 

Her mind was peopled with figures. 
She thought of Jethro, too. He 
seemed to be coming ever nearer and 
nearer. She could hear his tread 
marching into her life, and could see 
his face. It was very moving, as she 
remembered it. A long line of schol- 
arly forbears had dowered him with a 
refinement and grace quite startling in 
this unornamented spot, and some old 
Acadian ancestor had lent him beauty. 
His eyes were dark, and they held an 
unfathomable melancholy. The line 
of his forehead and nose ran haughtily 
and yet delicate; and even after years 
of absence, Dilly sometimes caught 
her breath when she thought of the 
way his head was set upon his shoul- 
ders. She had never in her life seen 
a man or woman who was entirely 
beautiful, and he saturated her long- 
ing like a prodigal stream. 

She was a little dazed when she 
climbed the low stone wall, crossed the 
road, and came into the grassy wilder- 
ness of the Joyce back yard. Nature 
had triumphed riotously, as she will 
when niggardly thrift is away. The 
grass lay rich and shining, lodged by 
last night’s shower, and gate and cel- 
lar-case were choked by it. The cin- 
namon roses bloomed in a spicy hard- 
iness of pink, and the gnarled apple 
trees had shed their broken branches 
and were covered with little green but- 
tons of fruit. Dilly stopped to look 
about her, and her eyes filled. The 
tears were hot; they hurt her, and so 
recalled her to the needs of life. 

“There!” she said, “I mustn’t do 
so!”— and she walked straight for- 
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ward through the open shed, and fitted 
her key in the lock. The door sagged, 
but she pushed it open and stepped in. 
The deserted kitchen lay there in deso- 
late order, and the old Willard clock 
slept upon the wall. Dilly hastily 
pushed a chair before it (this was the 
only chair old Daniel Joyce would al- 
low the children to climb in) and 
wound the clock. It began ticking 
slowly, with the old, remembered 
sound. Somehow it seemed beautiful 
to Dilly that the clock should speak 
with the voice of all those years agone; 
it was a kind of loyalty which appealed 
to the soul like a piercing miracle. 
Then she ran through to the sitting- 
room, and started the old eight-day in 
the corner; and the house breathed 
and was alive again. She threw open 
the windows, all save those on the 
Dilloway side (lest kindly neighbors 
should discover she was at home), and 
the soft rose-scented air flooded the 
rooms like an invisible presence and 
bore out the smell of age upon gra- 
cious wings. Now Dilly worked fast 
and steadily, lest some human thing 
should come upon her. She tied up 
bedclothes, and opened long closed 
cupboards. She made reverent piles of 
clothing from the attic; and finally, 
her mind a little tired, she sat down on 
the floor and began looking over pa- 
pers and daguerreotypes from her 
father’s desk. Just as she had lost 
herself in the ancient history of which 
they were the signs, there came a 
knock at the back door. So assured 
had become her idea of a continued 
housekeeping, that the summons did 
not seem in the least strange. The 
house lived again; it had thrown its 
arms open to human kind. 

“Come in!” she called; and a light 
step sounded in the kitchen and 
crossed the sill. It was a man, dark 
eyed and very handsome. “Oh!” 
murmured Dilly, catching her breath 
and holding both hands clasped upon 
the papers in her lap. “Jethro!” 

The stranger was much moved, and 
his black eyes deepened. He looked 
at her kindly, perhaps lovingly, too. 
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“Yes,” he said at last. 
know me?” 

Dilly got lightly up, and the papers 
fell about her in a shower; yet she 
made no motion toward him. “Oh, 
yes,” she said softly, “I should know 
you. You ain’t changed at all.” 

That was not true. He looked ten 
years older than his real age; yet time 
had only dowered him with a finer 
grace and charm. All the lines in his 
face were those of gentleness and 
truth. His mouth had the old delicate 
curves. One meeting him that day 
might have said, with a throb of in- 
voluntary homage, “How beautiful he 
must have been when he was young!” 
But to Dilly he bore even a more sub- 
tile distinction than in the faraway 
time; he had ripened into something 
which harmonized tremblingly with 
her own years. He came forward a lit- 
tle, and held out both hands; but Dilly 
did not take them, and he dropped the 
left one. Then she laid her fingers 
lightly in his, and they greeted each 
other like old acquaintances., A flush 
rose in her smooth brown cheek. Her 
eyes grew bright with that startled 
questioning which is of the woods. He 
looked at her the more intently, and 
his breath quickened. She had none 
of the blossomy charm of more robust 
womanhood, but he recognized the old 
gypsy element which had once be- 
witched him, and felt he loved her still. 

“Well,” he said, and his voice shook 
a little, “are you glad to see me?” 

Dilly moved back, and sat down in 
her mother’s little sewing-chair by the 


“So you'd 


desk. “I don’t know as I can tell,” 
she answered. “This is a strange 
day.” 


Jethro nodded. “I meant to sur- 
prise you,” he said. “So I never wrote 
I was coming on so soon. I was real 
disappointed to find your house shut 
up; but the neighbors told me where 
you’d gone and what you’d gone for. 
Then I walked over here.” 

Dilly’s face brightened all over with 
a responsive smile. “Did you come 
through the woods?” she asked. 


“What made you?” 














“Why, I knew you’d go that way,” 
he answered. “I thought you’d get 
wool-gathering over some weed or an- 
other and maybe I’d overtake you.” 

They both laughed, and the ice was 
broken. Dilly got briskly up and 
gathered a drawer-full of papers into 
her apron. 

“T can’t stop workin’,” she said. “TI 
want to fix it so’s not to stay more’n 
one night here. Now you talk! I 
know what these are. I can run ’em 
over an’ listen, too.” 

“I think ’twas real good of you to 
turn in the place to Tom’s folks,” said 
Jethro, also seating himself, and, as 
Dilly saw with a start, as if it were an 
omen, in her father’s great chair. 
Not that you'll ever need it, Dilly. 
You won’t want for a thing. I’ve 
done real wéll.” 

Dilly’s long fingers assorted papers 
and laid them at either side with a neat 
precision. She glanced up at him 
then; and her eyes had again the quick, 
inquiring glance of some wild creature 
in a situation foreign to its habits. 

“Well,” she said, “well! I guess I 
don’t risk anything. An’ if I did— 
why, I’d resk it!” 

Jethro bent forward a little. He 
was smiling, and Dilly met the glance, 
half fascinated. She wondered that she 
could forget his smile; and yet she 
had forgotten it. Like running water, 
it was never twice the same. 

“Dilly,” said he, much moved, 
“You'll have a good time from this 
out, if ever a woman did. You'll 
keep house in a brick block, where 
the cars run by your door, and you 
can hire two girls.” 

“Oh, my!” breathed Dilly. A quick 
look of trouble darkened her face, as 
a shadow sweeps across the field. 

“What is it?” asked Jethro, in some 
alarm. “Don’t you like what I said?” 

Dilly smiled, though her eyes were 
still apprehensive. 

“It ain’t that,” she answered slowly, 
striving in her turn to be kind. “Only 
I guess I never happened to think be- 
fore just how ’twould be, I never spec- 
‘lated much on keepin’ house.” 
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“But somebody’d have to keep it,” 
said Jethro good-naturedly, smiling on 
her. “We can get good help. You'll 
like to have a real home table, and you 
can invite company every day, if you 
say so. I never was close, Dilly,— 
you know that. Ishan’t make you ac- 
count for things.” 

Dilly got up and, still holding her 
papers in her apron, walked swiftly 
to the window. There she stood a 
moment, looking out into the orchard, 
where the grass lay tangled under the 
neglected, happy trees. Her eyes 
travelled mechanically from one to an- 
other. She knew them all. That was 
the “sopsyvine,” it’s red fruitage fast 
coming on; there was the Porter she 
had seen her father graft; and down in 
the corner grew the August sweet. 
Life out there looked so still and sane 
and homely. She knew no city 
streets,—yet the thought of them 
sounded like a pursuit. She turned 
about, and came back to her chair. 

“IT guess I never dreamt how you 
lived, Jethro,” she said, gently. “But 
it don’t make no matter. You're con- 
tented with it.” 

“T ain’t a rich man,” said Jethro, 
with some quiet pride; “but I’ve got 
enough. Yes, I like my business; and 
city life suits me. You'll fall in with 
it, too.” 

Then silence settled between them; 
but that never troubled Dilly. She 
was used to long musings on her 
walks to and from her patients, and in 
her watching beside their beds. Con- 
versation seemed to her a very spuri- 
ous thing when there is nothing to say. 

“What you thinking about?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Dilly looked up at him with her 
bright, truth-telling glance. “I was 
thinkin’,” she answered, with a clarity 
which never seemed ruthless, because 
it was so sweet, “I was thinkin’ you 
make me homesick, somehow or an- 
other.” 

Jethro looked at her doubtfully, and 
then, as she smiled at him, he smiled 
also. 

“TI don’t believe it’s me,” he said, 
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confidently. “It’s because you're go- 
ing over things here. It’s the old 
house.” 

“Maybe,” said Dilly, nodding and 
tying her last bundle of papers. “But 
I don’t know. I never had quite such 
feelin’s before. It’s the nearest to 
bein’ afraid of anything I’ve come 
acrost. I guess I shall have to run 
out into the lot an’ take my bearin’s.” 

Jethro got up, put his hands in his 
pockets, and walked about the room. 
He was very gentle, but he did at heart 
cherish the masculine theory that the 
unusual in woman is never to be 
judged by known or unknown rules. 

“But it is a queer kind of a day,” 
owned Dilly, pushing in the last 
drawer. “Why, Jethro!” She faced 
him, and her voice broke in excite- 
ment. “You don’t know, I ain’t begun 
to tell you, how queer it seems to me. 
Why, I’ve dreaded this day for weeks! 
but when it come nigh, it begun to 
seem to me like a joyful thing. I felt 
as if they all knew of it: them that was 
gone. It seemed as if they stood 
round me, ready to uphold me in what 
I was doin’. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they were all here now. I don’t feel 
a mite alone.” 

Her voice shook with excitement; 
her eyes were big and black. Jethro 
came up to her, and laid a kindly hand 
on her shoulder. It was a fine hand, 
long and shapely, and Dilly, looking 
down at it, remembered, with a 
strange regretfulness, how she had 
once loved its lines. 

“There, poor girl!” he said, “you’re 
tired thinking about it. No wonder 
you’ve got fancies. I guess the ghosts 
won’t trouble us. There’s nothing 
here worse than ourselves.” And 
again, in spite of the Joyces, Dilly felt 
homesick and alone. 

There came a soft thudding sound 
upon the kitchen floor, and she turned, 
alert, to listen. This was Mrs. Eli 
Pike in her carpet slippers; she had 
stood so much over soap-making that 
week that her feet had taken to swell- 
ing. She was no older than Dilly, but 
she had seemed matronly in her teens. 





She looked very large, as she padded 
forward through the doorway, and her 
pink face and double chin seemed to 
exude kindliness as she came. 

“There, Dilly Joyce! if this ain’t jest 
like you!” she exclaimed. “Creep in 
here an’ not let anybody know! Why, 
Jethro, that you? Recognize you! 
Well, I guess I should!” 

She included them both in a neigh- 
borly glance, and Dilly was very grate- 
ful. Yet it seemed to her that now, 
at last, she might break down and cry. 
The tone of olden friendliness was 
hard to bear when there were no other 
voices to answer. She could endure 
the silent house, but not the inter- 
course of a life so sadly changed. 

“There!” continued Mrs. Pike, with 
a nod, “I guessI know! You're tired 
to pieces with this pickin’ and sortin,’ 
an’ you’re comin’ over to dinner, both 
on ye. Eli’s dressed a hin. I had to 
wring her neck. He wouldn’t ha’ 
done it; you know that, Dilly! An’ 
I’ve been beatin’ up eggs. Now don’t 
you say one word. You be there by 
twelve. Jethro, you got a watch? 
You see’t she starts, now!” And Mrs. 
Pike marched away victorious, her 
apron over her head, and waving one 
hand before her as she went. She had 
once been stung by bees, on just such 
a morning as this, and she had a set 
theory that they infested all strange 
door-yards. 

Dilly felt as if even the Joyces could 
not save her day in its solemn signifi- 
cance unless, indeed, they should ap- 
pear in their proper persons. She 
thought of her bread and butter and 
boiled eggs lying in her little bundle, 
and the simple meal seemed as unat- 
tainable as if it were some banquet 
dreamed of in delirium. It was of one 
piece with cars going by the house, 
and two maid-servants to correct. To 
Dilly, a car meant a shrieking monster 
propelled by steam; yet not even that 
drove her to such insanity of revulsion 
as the two servants. They alone 
made her coming life seem like one 
eternal school, with the committee 
ever on the platform, and no recess. 
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But she worked very meekly and sob- 
erly, and Jethro took off his coat and 
helped her; then, just before twelve, 
they washed their hands and went 
across the orchard to Mrs. Pike’s. 

The rest of the day seemed to Dilly 
like a confused though not an un- 
familiar dream. She knew that the 
dinner was very good, and that it 
choked her, so that Mrs. Pike, alert in 
her first pride of housekeeping was 
quite cordially harsh with her for not 
eating more; and that Jethro talked 
about Chicago; and Eli Pike, older 
than his wife and graver, said “Do 
tell!” now and again, and seemed to 
picture in his mind the outlines of city 
living. She escaped from the table as 
soon as possible, under pretext of the 
work to be done, and slipped back to 
the empty house; and there Jethro 
found her, and began helping her 
again. 

The still afternoon settled down in 
its grooves of beauty, and its very 
loveliness gave Dilly a pain at the 
heart. She remembered that this was 
the hour when her mother used to 
yawn over her long seam, or her knit- 
ting, and fall asleep by the window, 
while the bees droned outside in the 
jessamine, and a humming bird— 
there had always been one, year after 
year, and Dilly could never get over 
the impression that it was the same 
bird—hovered on his invisible perch 
and thrilled his wings divinely. Then 
the day slipped over that unseen 
height, and fell into a sheltered calm. 
The work was not done, and they had 
to go over to Mrs. Pike’s again to sup- 
per, and to spend the night. Dilly 
longed to stretch herself on the old 
kitchen lounge in her own home; but 
Mrs. Pike told her plainly that she was 
crazy, and Jethro, with a kindly au- 
thority, bade her yield. And _ be- 
cause words were like weapons that 
returned upon her, to hurt her anew, 
she did yield, and talked patiently to 
one and another neighbor as they 
came in to see Jethro and to inquire 
when he meant to be married. 


“Soon,” said Jethro, with assur- 
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ance. “As soon as Dilly makes up 
her mind.” 

All that evening, Eli Pike sat on 
the steps, where he could hear the 
talk in the sitting-room without los- 
ing the whippoorwill’s song from the 
Joyce orchard, and Dilly longed to 
slip out and sit quietly beside him. 
He would know. But she could only 
be civil and grateful, and when half 
past eight came take her lamp and go 
up to bed. Jethro was given the 
best chamber, because he had suc- 
ceeded and came from Chicago; but 
Dilly had a little room that looked 
straight out across the treetops down 
to her own home. 

At first, after closing the door be- 
hind her, she felt only the great bless- 
edness of being alone. She put out 
the light and threw herself, as she was, 
face downwards on the bed. There 
she lay for long moments, suffering; 
and this was one of the few times in 
her life when she was forced to feel 
that human pain which is like a stab 
in the heart. For she was one of 
those wise creatures who give them- 
selves long spaces of silence and so 
heal them quickly of their wounds, 
like the sage little animals that slip 
away from combat to cure their hurt 
with leaves. Presently a great sense 
of rest enfolded her, a rest which 
seemed ineffably precious because it 
was so soon to be over. It was like 
great riches lent only for a time. 
Outside this familiar quiet was the 
world, thrilled by a terrifying life 
pressing upon her and calling. She 
longed to put her hands before her 
eyes and shut out the possibility of 
meeting its garish glory; she did 
cover her ears lest its cry should 
pierce them and she could not resist. 
And so she lay there shivering, ugtil 
a strange inviting that was peace and 
not commotion seemed to approach 
her from another side, and her inner 
self became conscious of unheard 
voices. They were not clamorous, 
but sweet, and they drowned her will 
and drew her to themselves. She got 
softly up and, going to the darkened 
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window, looked out across the or- 
chard. There in the greenness lay the 
old house. It called on her to come. 
It seemed to Dilly that she could not 
make haste enough to be there. She 
slipped softly down the narrow stair- 
way, and across the kitchen, where 
the shadows of the moonlit windows 
lay upon the floor. A great excite- 
ment thrilled her blood; and though 
quite safe from discovery, she was 
not wholly at ease until she had en- 
tered the orchard path, and knew her 
feet were wet with dew, and heard the 
whippoorwill, so near now that she 
might have startled him from his 
neighboring tree. No other bird 
note could have fitted her mood so 
well. The wild melancholy of his 
tone, his home in the night, and the 
omens blended with his song seemed 
to remove him from the world as she 
herself was removed; and she hast- 
ened on with a fine exaltation, fitted 
her key again in the lock, and shut the 
door behind her. 

As soon as Dilly had entered the 
sitting-room, where the old desk 
stood in its place, and the clock was 
ticking, she felt as if all her confusion 
and trouble were over. She smiled to 
herself in the darkness. She had 
come home, and it was very good. 
They had begun with the attic in their 
rearranging, and this room remained 
unchanged. She had wished to keep 
it in its sweet familiarity, unaltered 
till the last. She drew forward her 
father’s chair, and sat down in it, with 
luxurious abandonment, to rest. 
Her mother’s little cricket was by 
her side, and she put her feet on it 
and exhaled a long sigh of content. 
Her eyes rested on the dark cavern 
which was the fireplace; and there fell 
upon her a sweet sense of completed 
joy, as if it were alight and she could 
watch the dancing flames. And sud- 
denly Dilly was aware that the Joyces 
were all about her again. 

She had been sure, in her coming 
through the woods, that they knew 
and cared; now she was certain that, 
in some fashion, they recognized their 


bondage and loyalty to the place, as 
she recognized her own, and that they 
upheld her to her task. She thought 
them over, as she sat there, and saw 
their souls more keenly than if she 
had met them, men and women, face 
to face. There was the shoemaker 
among them, who, generations back, 
was sitting on his bench when news 
came of the battle of Lexington, and 
who threw down hammer and last and 
ran wildly out into the woods, where 
he stayed three days and nights, call- 
ing with a loud voice upon Almighty 
God to save him from_ ill-doing. 
Then he had drowned himself in a lit- 
tle brook too shallow for the death of 
any but a desperate man. He had 
been the disgrace of the Joyces; they 
dared not think of him, and they 
know, even to this day, that he is re- 
membered among the townsmen as 
the Joyce who was a coward and 
killed himself rather than go to war. 
But here he stood—was it the man, 
or some secret intelligence of him?— 
and Dilly, out of all his race, was the 
one to comprehend him at last. She 
saw, with a thrill of passionate sym- 
pathy, how he had believed with all 
his soul in the wickedness of war, 
and how the wound to his country so 
roused in him the desire of blood that 
he fled away and prayed his God to 
save him from mortal guilt,—and 
how, finding that he saw with an over- 
whelming delight the red of antici- 
pated slaughter, and knew his traitor- 
ous feet were bearing him to the 
ranks, he chose the death of the body 
rather than sin against the soul. 
And Dilly was glad; the blood in her 
own veins ran purer for his sake. 
There was old Delilah Joyce, who 
went into a decline for love, and 
wasted quite away. She had been 
one of those tragic fugitives on the 
island of being, driven out into the 
storm of public sympathy to be 
beaten and undone; for she was left 
on her wedding day by her lover, who 
vowed he loved her no more. But now 
Dilly saw her without the pathetic 
bravery of her silken gown which 




















was never worn, and knew her for a 
woman serene and glad. That very 
day she had unfolded the gown in the 
attic, where it had lain, year upon 
year, wrapped about by the poignant 
sympathy of her kin, a perpetual re- 
minder of the hurts and faithlessness 
of life. It had become a relic, set 
aside from modern use. She felt 
now as if she could even wear it her- 
self, though silk was not for her, or 
deck some little child in its shot and 
shimmering gayety. For it came to 
her, with a glad rush of acquiescent 
joy, that all his life, the man, though 
blinded by illusion, had been true to 
her whom he had left and that, instead 
of being poor, she was very rich. It 
was from that moment that Dilly be- 
gan to understand that the soul does 
not altogether weld its own bonds, 
but that they lie in the secret core of 
things, as the planet rushes on its 
appointed way. 

There was Annette Joyce, who 
married a Stackpole, and to the dis- 
gust of her kin clung to him through 
one debauch after another, until the 
world found out that Annette 
“couldn’t have much sense of decency 
herself, or she wouldn’t put up with 
such things.” But on this one night 
Dilly found out that Annette’s life had 
been a continual laying hold of Eternal 
Being, not for herself, but for the crea- 
ture she loved; that she had shown 
the insolence and audacity of a thou- 
sand spirits in one, besieging high 
heaven and crying in the ear of God: 
“I demand of Thee this soul that 
Thou hast made.” And somehow 
Dilly knew now that she was of those 
who overcome. 

So the line stretched on until she 
was aware of souls of which she had 
never heard; and she knew that, 
faulty as their deeds might be, they 
had striven; and the strife was not in 
vain. She felt herself to be one drop 
in a mighty river, flowing into the 
water which is the sum of life; and she 
was content to be absorbed in that 
great stream. There was human 
comfort in the moment, too; for all 
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about her were those whom she had 
seen with her bodily eyes, and their 
presence brought an infinite cheer 
and rest. Dilly felt the safety of the 
universe; she smiled lovingly over the 
preciousness of all its homely ways. 
She thought of the twilights when she 
had sat on the door-stone, eating 
huckleberries and milk and seeing the 
sun drop down the west; she remem- 
bered one night when her little cat 
came home, after it had been lost, and 
felt the warm touch of its fur against 
her hand. She saw how the great 
chain of things is held by such little 
links, and how there is nothing that 
is not most sacred and most good. 
The hum of summer life outside the 
window seemed to her the life in her 
own veins, and she knew that nothing 
dwells apart from anything else, and 
that, whether we wot of it or not, we 
are of one blood. 

The night went on to that solemn 
hush that comes before the dawn. 
Dilly felt the presence of the day, and 
what it would demand of her; but now 
she did not fear. For Jethro, too, 
had been with her, and at last she un- 
derstood his power over her; and 
could lay it away like a jewel in a 
case, a precious thing, and yet not to 
be worn. She saw him, also, in his 
stream of being, as she was swept 
along through hers, and knew how 
that old race had given him a beauty 
which was not his, but theirs,—and 
how, in the melancholy of his eyes, 
she loved a soul long passed and, in 
the wonder of his hand, the tender 
lines of other hands that had waved to 
fiery action. He was an inheritor; 
and she had loved not him, but his 
inheritance. 

Now it was the later dusk of night, 
and the cocks crowed loudly in a 
clear diminuendo dying far away. 
Dilly pressed her hands upon her 
eyes, and came awake to the outer 
world. She looked about the room 
with a warm smile, and reviewed, in 
feeling, her happy night. It was no 
longer hard to dismantle the place. 
The room, the house, the race were 
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hers forever; she had learned the 
abidingness of what is real. When 
she closed the door behind her, she 
touched the casing as if she loved 
it, and, crossing the orchard, she felt 
as if all the trees could say: “We 
know, you and we!” 

As she entered the Pike farmyard, 
Eli was just going to milking, with 
clusters of shining pails. 

“You're up early,” said he. “Well, 
there’s nothin’ like the mornin’!” 

“No,” answered Dilly, smiling at 
him with the radiance of one who car- 
ried good news, “except night time! 
There’s a good deal in that!” And 
while Eli went gravely on, pondering 
according to his wont, she ran up to 
smooth her tumbled bed. 

After breakfast, while Mrs. Pike 
was carrying away the dishes, Dilly 
called Jethro softly to one side. 

“You come out in the orchard. I 
want to speak to you.’ 

Her voice thrilled with something 
like the gladness of confidence, and 
Jethro’s own face brightened into 
vivid anticipation. Dilly saw it, and 
caught her breath. Though she 
knew it now, the old charm would 
never be quite gone. She took his 
hand and drew him forward. She 
seemed like a child, unaffected and 
not afraid. Out in the path, under 
the oldest tree of all, she dropped his 
hand and faced him. 

“Jethro,” she said, “we can’t do it. 
We can’t get married.” 

He looked at her amazed. She 
seemed to be telling good news in- 
stead of bad. She gazed up at him 
smilingly. He could not under- 
stand. 
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“Don’t you care about me?” he 
asked at length, haltingly; and again 
Dilly smiled at him in the same warm 
confidence. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, eagerly. “I 
do care, ever and ever so much. But 
it’s your folks I care about. It ain’t 
you. I’ve found it all out, Jethro. 
Things don’t always belong to_ us. 
Sometimes they belong to them that 
have gone before; an’ half the time we 
don’t know it.” . 

Jethro laid a gentle hand upon her 
arm. “Yourre all tired out,” he said 
soothingly. “Now you give up pick- 
ing over things, and let me hire soime- 
body. ll be glad to.’ 

But Dilly withdrew a little from his 
touch. “You're real good, Jethro,” 
she answered, steadily. She had put 
aside her exaltation, and was her old 
self, full of common sense and kindly 
strength. “But I don’t feel tired, an’ 
I ain’t a mite crazed. All you can do 
is to ride over to town with Eli, he’s 
goin’ after he feeds the pigs—an’ take 
the cars from there. It’s all over, 
Jethro. It is, truly! I ain’t so sorry 
as I might be, for it’s borne in on me 
you won’t care this way long. An’ 
you needn’t, dear; for nothin’ be- 
tween us is changed a mite. The only 
trouble is, it ain’t the kind of thing 
we thought.” 

She looked in his eyes with a long, 
bright farewell glance, and turned 
away. She had left something which 
was very fine and beautiful behind 
her; but she could not mourn. And 
all that morning she sang little 
snatches of song about the house, and 
was content. The Joyces had done 


their work, and she was doing hers. 



















VOICES OF OUR FATHERS. 


By Charlotte W. Thurston. 


of long ago, 
When our brave old patriot Fathers faced their 

savage Indian foe! 

Here to-day within thy pastures graze serene the tranquil 
sheep, 

And men’s anxious hearts no longer need those fearful 
vigils keep. 

Undisturbed the horses wander on the upland green and 
cool; 

Undisturbed the sleepy cattle linger knee-deep in the 
pool; 

Thundering down the peaceful valleys glides along the 
writhing train, 

Sounds the locomotive’s war-whoop echoing over hill and 
plain; 

Still to-day the corn is waving as it waved in days of yore; 

Still to-day the May-weed clusters round the farmer's 
open door; 

Still to-day the scarlet lily rears her splendid head on high, 

Turns her gorgeous face in greeting blithely on the 
passer-by. 

Here to-day the fireweed flashes from its seared and 
blackened bed; 

Thistles nod a grim defiance, armed with spears from heel 
to head; 

Sleepy primrose with her slumbers still her lover-bee 
repels; 

Meadow rue gleams by the roadside, dogbane rings her 
pink-white bells; 

Vervain blue and elder-blossoms wave their greeting as 
we pass; 

Milkweed, celandine and spikenard, from the tangle of 
the grass. 


M ASSACHUSETTS! Massachusetts! Ah, thy days 


And the old-time sturdy spirit of our Fathers has not 
fled! — 

From their graves their voices echo—voices of the pa- 
triot dead: 

Guard the Union, O our children! shield the land we won 
for you; 

Choose ye rulers for the nation, robed in honor, brave and 

true. 
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T Nantucket, the schoolmaster 
A took us to “The Captains’ 
Room;” and the hour spent with 
the Captains was the most interesting 
hour spent in our two days on the 
island. The official name for the place 
is the Pacific Club; which does not 
mean that its members are pacific 
above all that dwell at Nantucket, but 
that they all once had much to do with 
the Pacific Ocean. The club is half 
a century old, no doubt; and when it 
was founded, in Nantucket’s golden 
age, when the town, now of three thou- 
sand people, had ten thousand, and 
stood only behind Boston and Salem 
among Massachusetts ports, these 
men commanded whalers in the 
Pacific, going on three or four year 
voyages, and sometimes clearing ten 
thousand dollars on a voyage, in the 
income from which I suppose some of 
them still feel secure and comfortable 
as they sit and smoke in the Captains’ 
Room. It was a large club once, the 
Pacific Club, and the Captains were 
a hale and hearty lot; but there are 
but few of them left now —not a 
dozen — and the snow is on all their 
heads. Hale and hearty they are in- 
deed in their winter, but pensive, and 
live chiefly in the past. I suppose that 
they talk mostly of the past as they sif 
there together in the Captains’ Room, 
— where many of them do sit together 
almost all of almost every day, going 
home to dinner and to supper, but 
then coming back. And it is of the 
past that you will want to have them 
talk if you are privileged to be taken 
to the Captains’ Room, and taken 
into good fellowship, as we were. 
It was a time when all America was 
a Pacific Club, as it never was before, 
—a most assertive and _ belligerent 
Pacific Club; and all the talk which 
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did not run upon Pacific whaling ran 
on Pacific politics. What was to most 
of us a thing of maps was to these 
men as realas Nantucket. They knew 
Samoa well before Stevenson was 
born, and had firm opinions on its 
land-system. This one, who had sailed 
round the world eight times, had made 


New Zealand his headquarters before , 


there was an Englishman there, and 
had visited Auckland when its Eng- 
lish population was over sixty thou- 
sand. The people of the Pacific, to 
the Captains, were not figures in the 
last census, but men of flesh and 
blood, men and brothers, — that was 
the thing we felt the most,— the 
poorest of them, men and _ brothers. 
They had been, some of them, in the 
Philippines. They had been in the 
Hawaiian Islands a dozen times, and 
knew them better than we knew Nan- 
tucket. And now the Hawatian 
Islands were annexed to the United 
States; the vote had just been passed. 
What did they think of it? “Well,” 
said Captain Grant, “I think it’s a 
good thing for ‘em; but I’m afraid 
we didn’t have a square deal with 
em.” 


Weare afraid so too. When all the 
sophisticated politicians and sophisti- 
cated missionaries have made all their 
fine distinctions, and the sugar folks 
have had their whole frankly selfish 
say, and others of us have registered 
our opinion that the Hawaiians will 
be “better off” annexed to the United 
States, the plain people, to whom men, 
even Pacific Ocean men, are still men 
and brothers, feel in the middle of 
their honest hearts that it wasn’t “a 
square deal”; and so far, as mem- 
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bers of the body politic, as they have 
been made privy to it, they have 
been made worse by it, more amenable 
to the next invitation to moral com- 
modiousness and accommodation,— 
as we are all made flabbier by every 
compromise or crookedness to which 
we are led or driven unprotesting. 
The plain people believe, almost all of 
them, we think, that the Hawaiians 
will be “better off” under our govern- 
ment and united to us; and they 
would probably say, if asked, that 
they would believe the same of the 
\lexicans and the Nicaraguans and 
the Cretans. But they feel that some- 
how the Mexicans and Cretans and 
Ilawaiians should have the privilege 
of choice in such matters, even the 
privilege of foolish and short-sighted 
choice. They are troubled — for, not 
being politicians nor in the sugar busi- 
ness nor missionary business, they 
are still capable of being “troubled” 

with the misgiving that, in playing 
with the Hawaiians, we used loaded 
dice. They don’t doubt the divine 
right of revolution—they are too 
good Puritans for that. Cromwell 
was all right, and George Washington 
was all right; and it is altogether likely 
tl Mr. Dole and his friends gave 
Hawaii a much better government 
than it had before — and that it sadly 
needed a better government. But 
they think that if Cromwell had had 
the Dutch navy at the mouth of the 
Thames on the eve of Naseby, and a 
Dutch army landing in Norwich 
look aftertheinterests” ofthe Dutch 
Puritans there during the unpleasant- 
ness, and if, immediately after the 
King’s head was off, he and his Iron- 
sides had ceded England to Holland, 
Without any appeal to the English 
people, for fear that Stuartism would 
else get the upper hands (and do we 
not all agree that Stuartism was a 
cursed thing, bad for England and bad 
for the world, — and forced to Dutch 
treatment in the end?),—the plain 
people, we say, would not think that 
Was “a square deal.”” And they think 
that in Hawaii we simply traded with 
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ourselves —that we helped get an 
American agency into control of the 
Hawaiian government, and then got 
our agents, in their role of “govern- 
ment,” without any appeal to the peo- 
ple, to turn Hawaii over to America. 
They wish that the American gunboat 
hadn't been in the harbor when the 
revolution was going on, and that the 
American marines hadn't landed and 
kept themselves in evidence, and that 
the new “government” hadn’t kept in 
such close and constant touch with 
Washington. They wish that “an- 
nexation” hadn’t been rushed through 
at last just when the country was in 
a hot wave of “imperialism” and fair 
and sober consideration of the ques- 
tion had for the time become impos- 
sible. They think that this way of 
doing things does not become the 
great republic, they think it is not 
democratic, they are afraid it is 
dangerous, they are afraid that Crom- 
well would say it was “not common 
honesty.” 

They think, too, that we should 
carry on our “imperialism” — some 
of them call it stealing, but they are 
the uncultivated ones — on the same 
principles on which we discipline and 
educate the Democratic Party in the 
South. One man, one vote, is democ- 
racy, they say, — and every man, one. 
The Hawaiians are certainly as vote- 
worthy as the Black Belt; and if the 
foundations will be destroyed if every 
negro does not vote, why shall the 
Hawaiians not vote, at least on their 
own destiny? If government by the 
First Families is not good in Alabama, 
why is it good and necessary in Ha- 
wali? Because the sum total of edu- 
cation and “solid sense” in the little 
group of Americans now running the 
government, you tell them, is greater 
than that of the Hawaiian people; but 
they answer you that that is the sort 
of thing the wicked Southerners used 
to say. Because then, you tell them, 
we could not otherwise have annexed 
Hawaii; — but that troubles them. 
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In truth, this is what ought to 
trouble every one of us; and this kind 
of trouble is the only trouble we need 
any of us have very much over this 
whole question of “imperialism” or 
“expansion,” which is now the chief 
question with us. The annexation of 
Hawaii — although it can do us no 
particular good, can bestow nothing 
of any account upon us which under 
free and rational trade relations could 
not be secured just as well without 
annexation—can do us no harm, 
saddle no responsibility upon us 
beyond what every great nation ought 
to take for civilization, if we “deal 
squarely.” The proper limits of “ex- 
pansion” for any nation are hard to 
define; the sagacious practical states- 
manship of each time has go: to deter- 
mine them for that time as best it can. 
Each push of our own — to the Miss- 
issippi, the Rocky Mountains, the 
Pacific, Alaska—has been through 
controversy. Geographically there is 
no reason why we should taboo islands 
—why we should take in Alaska 
and refuse to take in Cuba and Ha- 
waii; such reasons as there once were 
cease to exist. “Great empires com- 
monly die of indigestion,’ Napoleon 
said, and said truly; and Gladstone 
has warned England of the indiges- 
tion which has already attacked her 
and is weakening herto-day. But great 
and small are relative terms. The 
French philosophers of the last cen- 
tury believed that republics must al- 
ways be small, that large republics 
never could be strong and stable, be- 
cause public spirit and opinion could 
not make themselves felt freshly and 
unitedly over great areas; but this was 
because they could not foresee those 
means of communication and relation 
which have made our United States 
smaller for political purposes than the 
thirteen States along the Atlantic 
coast which elected George Washing- 
ton president. North America will be 
smaller for such purposes a generation 
hence than the United States to-day; 
and we are of those who believe that 
this republic will in due time be co- 





extensive with North America. With 
the victory of Wolfe at Quebec, says 
Green, the English historian, with 
true discernment, began the history of 
the United States; and Quebec will 
by and by be a happy city in the 
United States, finding there its natu- 
ral place. Until it does find its 
place there happily and naturally, of 
its own free will, we do not want it 
there at all. Until then — for we have 
no fears, either, of adjacent islands, 
archipelagoes of them, on the basis 
of a “square deal’—we do not want 
San Salvador, where Spain first stepped 
ashore, nor Cuba nor Porto Rico, 
where her flag last flew. “Expansion” 
for expansion’s sake, the thirst for 
conquest by a nation suddenly made 
drunk and heady by startling and sen- 
sational military successes, national 
highway robbery, are things for every 
sober man to set the seal of his damna- 
tion on as the temptations to public 
sin and the sure ways to national dis- 
aster and doom. But the annexation 
to the United States, at a proper time, 
by proper means, of Cuba or Porto 
Rico is nothing to be afraid of, but 
doubtless a desirable thing, — and, we 
think, ultimate and manifest destiny. 


* 


The annexation of the Philippine 
Islands is a very different question— 
leaving the morals of the matter en- 
tirely out of the account.. No man of 
common sense can for a moment ap- 
prove such annexation. It is not 
because a hundred million dollars put 
into the Philippines would not yield 
half the returns of the same millions 
put into Oregon or Texas, —al- 
though we have no doubt that is the 
truth. It is not because, as some are 
fond of saying, a republic has not wis- 
dom or capacity, such as kings and 
kaisers have, for dealing with colonies 
and dependencies; we refuse to be- 
lieve it. It is because we have no 
logical or natural affiliations with the 
Philippine people, no common history 
or traditions, no considerable rela- 
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tions of any sort, no points of con- 
tact, nothing to make them digesti- 
ble; and because a nation’s first duty 
is to its own integrity, is to keep itself 
strong and healthy and definite and 
united, that so it may do well its work 
for the world. If there are conditions 
which make “expansion” proper and 
profitable, none of these conditions 
exist in connection with the Philip- 
pines; there would be, for us, every- 
thing to risk and nothing to gain. 

Yesterday’s newspaper had the fol- 
lowing word from the United States 
consul at Shanghai. We incorporate 
it as being as good an illustration as 
could be asked for of the devil’s gos- 
pel which has been preached to 
America in this time by a thousand 
men of standing, even in pulpits and 
missionary societies, confounding the 
confusion which presses so hard upon 
the plain people so sincerely anxious 
to know and do what is sensible and 
progressive and right. 


“We should hold the Philippine islands, 
the Caroline islands and the Ladrone 


islands, also Cuba and Porto Rico. It 


does not matter whether we call them war 


indemnity or what. We need them in our 
business. You have no idea and cannot 
have until you get out here how all na- 
tions are fighting for trade and what an 
intense jealousy there is of the Unitéd 
States. Just now the continental peoples 
seem more jealous of us than even of Eng- 
land. If we are to have anything to say 
we must have a navy. To have a navy, we 
must have coaling stations. ‘That means 
the Sandwich islands and the Philippines.” 


It does not matter how we get 
them, or what we call it; we need 
them in our business! The con- 
scienceless brigandage of the position 
does not seem once to dawn on this 
official of our government. But 
worse, if possible, in an official, than 
the wickedness of words like these is 
their wantonness and folly, the adven- 
turism stealing the livery of states- 
manship, oblivious of a hundred com- 
plications dangerous and looming 
clearly up, forgetful of all the high re- 
sponsibilities with which the republic 
is charged, of every precious thing 
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with which it is freighted in trust for 
humanity, and blinded by materialism 
and the proximity of petty things to 
the fact that every argument for what 
they urge is an obvious and decisive 
argument against it. 

3ut our duty to the Philippine peo- 
ple? Is not giving them back to 
Spain like giving back fugitive slaves 
in 1850? Is not our duty, once hav- 
ing them in our power, to hold them 
for freedom and a better life, under 
the protection of the republic? We 
believe in the American people in 
such a way as makes us confident that 
this is the principal question with 
them. We decline to believe that the 
American people are thieves and rob- 
bers. With great matters such as they 
never dreamed of when the war began 
suddenly thrust upon them by its 
course, they have been unable to 
think as fast as events have trans- 
pired, and their minds are not ripe 
either as to their true interest or as to 
their duty. The possible obligation to 
the people of the Philippines, the pos- 
sible opportunity for freedom and 
progress there under our egis, have 
presented themselves so strongly as 
to make good people forget their ob- 
ligation to Spain, to worthy inter- 
national usage, to the national se- 
curity, stability and welfare, and to 
those republican principles in whose 
preservation, integrity and power 
alone we can continue to be of real 
service to freedom and humanity, or 
continue permanently to be at all. 
There are indeed wrong things in the 
Philippines to be righted; there are 
wrong thingstobe righted in Chinaand 
Siam, wrong things in Honduras and 
Hayti, and Turkey and Italy. Weare 
responsible, to the extent of our 
proper influence, for all. Our duty as 
a people is to keep our ears and hearts 
open to all the wrongs in all the world. 
There are a hundred ways by which, 
if we are indeed in earnest, we can 
help to right them. The true way — 
either as concerns the Philippines or 
any other place — is not that whereby 
we endanger international honor or 
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endanger the nation itself. Without 
any such danger, without any taint of 
gambling, there are ways by which, 
from our present point of vantage, we 
can insist, through an international 
protectorate or otherwise, upon better 
government in the Philippines. Let 
us insist upon it. 


This has been the first great war in 
human history waged professedly, and 
we believe’ really, on altruistic 
grounds, not in behalf of ourselves, 
but in behalf of oppressed and suffer- 
ing neighbors. It was an unnecessary 
war. It accuses us of immaturity and 
lack of self-control that we did not 
achieve its really valuable and desira- 
ble results in another way. By and by 
we shall achieve such things in better 
ways, because the whole nation will 
rise to the level of its to-day’s best 
thinkers. But the primary and deter- 
mining motive of the war was noble, 
— sympathy with the oppressed and 
suffering. ‘“‘The mass of the 
American people,” as we said in these 
pages when the war began, “have 
taken the position which they have 
taken in obedience to righteous and 
heroic impulses, to instincts and con- 
victions which are the safeguard of 
liberty and humanity. That which is 
aroused in them is not selfishness, not 
greed, not any grubbing instinct, but 
the instinct of justice and sympathy.” 
“It is a war,” said Senator Hoar at 
Washington, “in which there does not 
enter the slightest thought or desire 
of foreign conquest or of national 
gain or advantage. I have not heard 
throughout this whole discussion in 
Senate or House an expression of a 
desire to subjugate and occupy Cuba 
for the purposes of our own country. 
There is nothing of that kind sug- 
gested. It is disclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, disclaimed by the committee, 
disclaimed by everybody.” And when 
the declaration of war came, an ex- 
press resolution declared that we 
entered upon it with no thought or 


great 
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purpose of territorial aggrandizement. 

So, says one, we entered upon the 
war of the Revolution with no thought 
or purpose of independence. The 
men of Lexington and Bunker Hill 
had no thought of it; Washington dis- 
claimed it, Congress disclaimed it, 
every be dy disclaimed it. They were 
thinking only of resisting unjust taxa- 
tion; the thought of independence 
only gradually ripened. So-we entered 
upon the Civil War with no purpose 
of emancipation, but only of preserv- 
ing the Union. Lincoln solemnly pro- 
tested, in his inaugural address, that 
he had no power or purpose to eman- 
cipate the slaves, and he continued to 
disclaim that purpose for a year and 
a half. Who can foretell the changing 
chances and problems and duties of 
war? Shall we be literally bound for- 
ever by abstract, general declarations? 
No, we shall not. This only shall we 
be bound by, through every changing 
circumstance, as Washington was 
bound and Lincoln, the Congress of 
the Revolution and the Congress of 
the Civil War: that no high resolution 
ever decline into a lower, that no 
great cause ever become a selfish and 
amean one. It may well become our 
duty, on some morrow or other, to 
annex Cuba and Porto Rico to the 
United States; it may be that both 
islands will desire it, and that every 
true interest of theirs will be subserved 
by annexation. If so, we shall not be 
hampered nor affected in the slightest 
degree by any reference to the resolu- 
tion in our declaration of war, nor by 
any sneers in Spain or Austria or any- 
where else that the appropriation of 
Cuba and Porto Rico was what we 
were really concerned with at the be 
ginning and the real motive of the 
war. No man and no nation confi- 
dent of their own purposes, conscious 
of rectitude, ever bother themselves 
about such criticism. Only they must 
be conscious of rectitude, their pur- 
pose and their policy must be honest 
and true, consistent with their own 
principles. It would not be consistent 


in our republic, and it would not be 
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right, to impose ourselves upon Cuba 
or Porto Rico, to do with them as we 
please without their consent. The fun- 
damental principle of this republic ts 
that all governments “derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” This is no glittering par- 
ticularity, true for Massachusetts and 
Virginia, possibly for Anglo-Saxon- 
dum. It is the great truth for which 
the American republic stands in this 
world, which it came into being to em- 
phasize and illustrate to the world, a 
possession so much more precious 
than the possession of Porto Rico or 
Cuba that these beside it are but as 
the fine dust in the balance. Our 
duty, our most simple and plain duty, 
to Cuba and to Porto Rico is to help 
them to that good government which 
they themselves elect. If one of these 
days they elect to come to us, then it 
is for us to determine whether our 
national welfare and the welfare of the 
world will be best served by making 
them integral parts of the republic. 
\Ve have no suspicion that we have 
done Porto Rico wrong by cutting her 
loose from Spain. Although it has 
heen said that she has been the most 
loval of all Spanish dependencies, the 
hearty and even jubilant reception 
everywhere of General Miles’s army 
shows how slack was her allegiance, 
and how grateful and happy she is for 
a new chance m life. But we should 
do her great wrong, having cut the 
bonds of her allegiance, if we did not 
let her determine what her own new 
chance shall be and, in faithfulest re- 
membrance_ of Adams and of 
Jefferson, keep from imposing our will 
upon her, contrary to her 
judgment and her own wishes. The 
with Porto Rico is precisely 
ike the case with Cuba; and as there 
is no doubt that we shall let the 
larger island elect her own destiny, so 

‘re should be no doubt about the 
smaller island. 

If we understand the American 
people aright, there is no doubt. As, 
by declining to ask of Spain any in- 
demmnity, the republic, in this war to 
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liberate our oppressed neighbors, has 
shown itself superior to the poor 
money consideration which _ has 
marked the close of previous wars, 
so we believe she will be true to the 
higher opportunity and demand of 
civilization. The theory that good 
men have a right to steal so long as 
they steal from bad men—and that we 
may determine for ourselves whether 
we are the good — will no longer pass 
muster in the world’s politics any more 
than in the Berkshire village. The 
theory that strong men have a right 
to steal from weak men is also passing. 
The theory that conquerors must be 
honest and magnanimous to the con- 
quered, that Americans must do unto 
Spaniards as they would have Span- 
iards do unto them in similar ex- 
tremity, is coming in. No longer any- 
thing that will not be approved as a 
“square deal” in the “Captains’ 
Room”! 


It was, we think, a convention of 
Latter-Day Saints which once passed 
these resolutions: “Resolved, that the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. Resolved, second, that the 
Lord hath given the earth to his 
saints. Resolved, third, that we are 
the saints.” 

This is what sinners calling them- 
selves saints have been resolving 
through all the former and the latter 
days, — Spanish sinners once, Anglo- 
Saxon sinners lately,—and putting 
their resolutions into practice. ‘The 
right of conquest” has been the chief 
right alleged for the most gigantic 
thieveries and crimes in human his- 
tory. The right of conquest! The 
new conscience, the mind of the 
dawning century, thunders that that 
“right” will be recognized no more. 
The time past will suffice for that su- 
perfluity of naughtiness; God now 
commandeth all nations everywhere to 
repent. The “laws of war” sanction 
this and that! The laws of the new 
era will make short work with these 
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“laws of war,” —as, please God, at 
a vastly earlier day than some men 
dream, they will make short work 
with war itself. “The right of 
conquest,” “the laws of war,’—the 
republic invoked them quite  suf- 
ficiently, steeped itself in their infamy 
quite enough, in the day of its crimes 
against Mexico. Let there be no 
second chapter. If we began this war 
in the service of humanity, let us end 
it in a higher service to humanity, 
nor sell the mighty space of our large 
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honors for any trash. God sets be- 
fore the republic to-day blessing and 
cursing. We can go on indulging in 
the “original sin of nations.” We can 
strike such a high, new note in the 
settlement of the problems left us by 
the war as shall purify and ennoble 
our whole national life, make every 
people honor us, and enable the his- 
torian to look back to this hour as the 
beginning of a great and beneficent 
new epoch for America and for man- 
kind. 








A PROSPECTUS. 


Mr. Ananias Bounce 

Has the honor to announce 

The first issue of The Day, 

Number Naughty-Naught, Broadway 
Nothing ever seen as yet 

Touches it; videlicet: 

Its supreme desire shall be 

Not for size, but brevity. 

All the news, with sober sense, 

It will test, assort, condense, 

Throw the straw and husks away, 
Give the kernel in The Day. 

When it does not chance to know, 
It will dare to tell you so. 

When a thing should not be told, 
Though editions might be sold, 
Though its readers’ optics itch, 

It will scorn to handle pitch. 

What it honestly believes, 

It will wear upon its sleeves, 
Though the whole two-cented town 
Shall unite to “cali it down.” 

As to parties, it will dare 

Get its truth from everywhere. 

As to news, it will report 

More the church and less the court, 
More the good that men have done 
Than the sin beneath the sun. 


It will not attempt to be 
A diurnal library: 
Comic Weekly, Art Review, 
Fashion Journal, Sporting, too, 
Literary Magazine, 
Scientific Bulletin, 
Children’s Paper, Kitchen Guide, 
Sermon Digest, Poet’s Pride! 
Thus it will have time to be 
Quite a Newspaper, you see! 
As for its advertisements, 
(Listen, O ye men of sense!) 
Fake or honest, large or small, 
It will print no ‘ad’ at all. 
Now that it may meet with ease 
Probable emergencies— 
Not a buyer in the crowd— 
It is suitably endowed. 
Thus its virtue will endure; 
Thus its courage we insure; 
For if buyers, in the end, 
Fail, for foe or lack of friend, 
We're prepared on any day 
Just to give the sheet away! 
Knowing how success succeeds, 
When a man no friendship needs, 
On immediate favor counts 

MR. ANANIAS BOUNCE. 


—By Amos R. Wells. 
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